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INTRODUCTION 

THE  story  of  the  beginning  of  things  Span- 
ish in  Central  America,  as  related  here  by 
SefioT  Femindez  Giiardia,  particularly 
that  part  of  it  assigned  to  his  own  enlightened 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  for  the  .first  time  gives  to 
English-speaking  readers  intimate  pen  portraits 
of  many  of  the  doughty  Conqvistadorea  and  tales 
of  romantic  historical  interest,  drawn  from  the 
correspondence  and  public  documents  of  the 
period.  The  more  effectively  to  visualize  the 
personalities  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama 
and  the  obstacles  tiiey  overcame,  he  has  wisely 
reproduced  in  some  of  his  chapters  the  style  of 
narration  found  in  the  originals  of  these  com- 
munications— a  style  that  the  translator  has  ren- 
dered into  English  as  nearly  as  he  could  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  mental  comfort  of  the 
reader. 

The  principal  source  from  which  the  author 
has  taken  his  material  is  that  treasure-house  of 
the  American  historian— the  Archives  of  the 
Indies  at  Seville.  Here  are  stored  thousands  of 
forgotten  documents :'  royal  decrees  and  orders, 
contracts,  or  capittdadonea,  entered  into  with  the 
Crown  by  the  intrepid  adventurers  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  their  rights  in  the  conquests  under- 
taken, quaintly  phrased  complaints  setting  forth 
conflicts  of  interest,  lengthy  reports,  or  relations, 
hy  pious  and  militant  priests  and  friars,  and  a 
mass  of  involved  legal  papers  showing  a  high  de- 
gree of  technicality,  but  rigid  regard  for  Uie 
right,  that  would  m^e  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive reading  for  the  present-day  lawyer. 

Into  this  maze  of  documentation  Seflor  Fer- 
nandez Guardia  has  frequently  voitured  on  the 
occasions  of  his  visits  to  Spain,  and  with  notable 
success.  He  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  many  a  long-hidden  bundle,  and  has 
brought  to  light  in  the  present  volume  an  array 
of  facts  and  an  oisemble  of  personalities  which 
merited  a  much  earlier  presentation  to  the  world. 
From  the  same  source  his  father  before  him,  Don 
Leon  Femindez,  the  grand  old  man  of  Costa 
Rican  letters,  and  the  brilliant  diplomatist,  Don 
Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  have  culled  tiie  great 
collections  of  documents  published  under  their 
names,  and,  parenthetically,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  King,  Don  Alfonso  XIII.,  whose 
liberal  and  progressive  tendencies  are  well 
known,  shows  a  lively  interest  in  bringing  to  a 
conclusion  the  task,  undertaken  some  years  ago, 
of  unearthing  and  systematizing  these  early  rec- 
ords— a  task  in  whidi  Spain  is  collaborating  with 
the  Spanish- American  republics. 
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Tbit  we^th  of  hidden  ridies  in  Seville's  hall 
of  arduves  is  stiU  great  and  worthy  of  the  labors 
of  students  for  many  years  to  come;  they  may 
rest  assured  that  thdr  time  will  not  be  spent  in 
vain.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  Mily  point  to  the 
work  Ml  Costa  Rica  that  is  here  presented. 
Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  American 
countries.  As  late  as  thirty  years  ago  the  names 
even  of  the  first  Conqnutadorea  were  still  un- 
known, and  the  events  of  the  coimtry's  past  were 
shrouded  in  darkness.  Its  very  name  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  known  by  the  earlier  his- 
torians. 

Indeed,  apart  from  its  most  salient  features, 
this  is  true  of  the  history  of  Spanish  discoveries 
and  conquest  in  America  throughout.  Its  most 
notable  incidents  are  misunderstood;  in  most 
cases  they  have  been  judged  with  prejudice  and 
greatly  distorted.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
English-speaking  countries,  where  the  fierce 
rivalry  that  for  centuries  existed  between  Spain 
and  Sngland,  in  politics,  religion  and  commerce, 
has  left  a  deep  impression.  We  North  Ameri- 
cans get  our  conceptions  of  the  conquering  Span- 
iard from  such  works  as  Kingsley's  Weatvoard 
Hot  and  the  tales  of  other  English  romancers, 
which  glorify  such  arch-pirates  as  Drake, 
Raleigh  and  Hawkins,  and  picture  the  work  of 
the  Conquiatadoret  as  wholly  one  of  blood,  ra- 
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pine  and  destruction,  inspired  by  no  purpose  but 
the  lust  for  gold.    This  is  far  trfxa  the  truth. 

It  may  be  tiiat  in  many  instances  the  Span- 
iards were  guilty  of  cruelty  and  spoliation:  Pi- 
zarro  used  no  light  hand  in  his  subjugation  of  the 
Inca  empire,  and  a  more  ruthless  miscreant  than 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  (that  Pedrarias  who  mur- 
dered iNuiiez  de  Balboa)  never  sullied  a  page  of 
history.  But  this  was  always  in  disobedience  of 
tiie  express  orders  of  the  Crown,  which  was  im- 
swerving  in  its  devotion  to  the  principles  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  the  humanitarian  and  benevo- 
lent Querai  Isabella  the  Catholic.  And  who 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  methods  of  any 
other  European  nation,  tempting  fate  by  under- 
taking such  a  conquest,  would  have  been  differ- 
ent? Were  the  Germans  in  Venezuela  more  hu- 
mane when  that  territory  was  mortgaged  to  tfae 
Augsburg  money-lender  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V;  cannot  we  point  out  a  just  contrast 
in  the  atrocities  of  the  English,  French  and 
Dutch  corsairs,  committed  as  they  were  against 
the  Spanish  settlers — Christians  like  them- 
selves— and  supported  as  they  were  by  their  re- 
spective governments?  Surely  such  deeds  are 
not  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  humanitarianism  of  these  others.  And  what 
of  our  treatment  of  our  own  Indians?  We  may 
not  have  enslaved  or  tortured  them,  but  we  have 
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debauched  and  almost  annihilated  them  and  have 
drivai  them  from  their  lands. 

Unfortunately  in  this  respect  all  men  are 
more  or  less  alike;  the  vaimted  superiority  of  any 
one  group  is  usually  but  the  offspring  of  national 
Tanity  and  the  pride  of  race — if  not>  indeed,  bom 
of  crass  hypocrisy.  Between  the  Conquistador 
of  olden  times,  who  despoiled  the  Indian  of  his 
gold,  and  the  present-day  speculator,  who  ruins 
his  fellow-trader  by  a  clever  coup  on  the  stock 
exchange,  there  is  no  great  difference  on  the 
score  of  morahty.  If  there  is  any,  the  advan- 
tage would  seem  to  he  with  the  former,  for  his 
evil  exploits  at  least  were  attended  by  the  risk 
of  death  from  a  poisoned  arrow  or  the  thrust  of 
a  savage  spear. 

But  the  Spaniards  who  overran  the  new  world 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
not  all  of  them  the  ruthless  vampires  that  we  are 
so  lazily  prone  to  accept  them  as  having  been; 
their  sole  aim  and  impulse  was  not  the  spoliation 
of  the  native.  Far  from  it.  Indeed,  no  greater 
injustice  could  be  dcme  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Conqid»tadore$  than  to  charge  them  with  the 
misdeeds  of  the  comparatively  few  who  were 
treacherous  and  cruel.  Mistaken  in  their  meth- 
ods they  may  have  been — unduly  zealous  in  their 
efforts  to  coerce  the  conquered  savages;  but  they 
were  chivalrous  and  brave,  almost  incredibly 
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brave  frcon  our  modem  viewpoint,  and  their 
methods  were  the  methods  of  the  times.  They 
had  been  practiced  in  Europe  since  Christianity 
first  gained  the  power  and  more  than  ever  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  master  of  Europe;  her  statesmen 
were  the  most  enlightened  and  her  captains  the 
most  experienced  and  successful;  her  capital, 
Madrid,  was  the  seat  of  Europe's  culture.  With 
the  final  expulsi<Hi  of  the  heretic  Moor  from  the 
Peninsula  and  the  conclusion  of  a  long  period 
of  war,  her  fighting  men,  trained  in  the  school  of 
arms  and  fanatical  in  their  championing  of  the 
Christian  faith,  their  blood  still  running  hot  with 
the  lust  for  adventure  and  with  religious  zeal, 
looked  with  keen  liking  upon  the  western  world 
then  recently  discovered,  and  fairly  rushed  the 
Crown  with  their  eagerness  to  undertake  its  con- 
quest and  bring  it  into  the  fold  of  the  church. 
Gold  was  also  a  lure,  but  a  minor  one.  The 
translator  has  read  himdreds  of  decrees  and  in- 
structions' issued  by  the  kings  of  Spain  in  those 
early  days,  and  can  testify  that  every  expedition 
set  forth  under  the  strictest  injunctions — "  on 
pain  of  Om*  Royal  displeasure" — against  spo- 
liation and  inhumane  treatment  of  the  Indian. 
The  moving  impulse  of  the  King,  as  shown  by 
these  documents,  was  always  the  conversion  of 
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the  Indian  and  bis  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faitii. 

SeSor  Femindez  Guardia  shows  us  in  his  book 
bow  faithfully  most  of  the  Spanish  captains 
obeyed  these  instructions.  In  these  pages  the 
reader  cannot  but  be  edified  by  the  examples  of 
just  treatment,  fortitude  and  heroic  endurance 
of  almost  unbelievable  hardships  shown  by  many 
of  these  leaders:  here  we  have  the  story  of  the 
intrepid  Gil  Gonzalez  Ddvila  axid  of  the  friar 
Conquistador,  Juan  de  Estrada  lUvago^  i^o 
was  so  ad(H%d  by  the  Indians  and  who  stripped 
himself  evea  to  the  shirt  on  his  back  to  assuage 
the  sufferings  of  the  needy;  of  the  illustrious 
CabaUero  of  Salamanca,  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coro- 
nado — generous  always  and  humane  in  all  his 
acts;  of  Don  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado,  who 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  terrible 
Talamanca  country  without  firing  ui  arquebus 
or  drawing  a  sword,  and  who  afterwiu'ds  ended 
his  rtnuantic  life  within  the  cloisters  of  the  Beth- 
lehemite  Order.  Nor  can  we  withhold  our  ad- 
miration from  the  noble  but  imfortimate  Diego 
de  Nicuesa,  or  the  valiant  Captain  Alonso  Calero 
or  Hemin  Sanchez  de  Badajoz.  All  of  these 
were  men  of  a  superior  mold,  of  wbcon  any  na- 
tion might  be  justly  proud. 

Succumbing  to  temptation,  many  of  the  Con- 
quutadores  were  diverted  fnrai  th^  loftier  pui^ 
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poses  and  were  OTercome  by  greed  for  the  coun- 
try's natural  riches  with  which  to  exploit  them- 
selves at  home;  but  most  remained  to  build  up 
a  civilization  that  would  endure  and  add  luster 
to  the  crown  they  served.  The  painstaking  ad- 
ministration and  the  wise  counsel  shown  in  their 
correspondence  with  their  Kings  and  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  is  reflected  in  the  great  code  of 
laws,  published  in  1680  by  Charles  II.  and  known 
as  the  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies, 
in  which  Spain's  vast  colonial  empire  was  sys- 
tematized and  provided  with  laws  which  demon- 
strate the  hi^iest  degree  of  enlightenment  to  be 
found  in  Christendom  at  that  period.  First  and 
foremost  in  every  decree  prescribing  those  laws 
is  the  declaration  of  faith  that  won  for  the  Span- 
ish rulers  the  title  of  The  Catholic  Eongs.  Up- 
permost tiuvughout  appears  the  purpose  to 
Christianize  the  new  world;  wholly  without  sar- 
casm can  it  be  said  that  purely  secondary  was 
the  Crown's  concern  over  the  "  Royal  Fifth  "  of 
the  wealth  unearthed  in  its  new  dominions.  In- 
deed, that  fifth  frequently  found  its  way  into  the 
coffers  of  ttte  English  Crown,  through  Uie  piracy 
of  its  own  captains,  and  history  records  no  in- 
stance of  its  repudiation  as  "  tiunted  wealth." 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  recent 
historians  that  the  slower,  more  thorough  colo- 
nizing methods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  never 
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hftTe  won  dominion  over  the  American  conti- 
nents. Yet  in  those  two  centuries  Spain  settled 
and  Christianized  a  world  larger  than  Europe 
and  built  up  a  political  structure  far  more  admi- 
rably effective  and  enli^tened,  considering  her 
interests  as  a  great  power,  than  the  early  gov- 
ernment maintained  in  India  by  the  English;  she 
created  an  empire  capitaled  by  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world  of  their  day:  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala and  Lima  were  each  in  their  turn  ricfaert 
more  cultured  and  greater  commercially  than 
any  cities  of  their  time  in  Europe. 

Tkanblatob. 

WABBtNOTOH,  D.C. 
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History  of  the  Discovery  and 
Conquest  of  Costa  Rica 

CHAPTER  I 

PtB-CoLVUBiAn  Costa  Rica 

THE  territory  of  Costa  Rica,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  8th  and  11th  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  constitutes  a  small  section  of  Cen- 
tral America,  a  vast  geographical  entity,  pecu- 
liu-ly  distinguished  for  its  geological  character, 
having  its  beginning  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  and  ending  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  square 
kilometers,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nicaragua, 
cm  the  south  by  Panama,  on  the  northeast  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  southeast  by  ihe 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  Pacific  coast  are  the 
Gulfs  of  Dulce  and  Nicoya,  the  latter  of  whidi 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  world.* 

The  country  is  so  mountainous  that  in  only  two 
regions  are  level  plains  of  any  considerable  ex- 

■BUBte  Beclos,  SouveOe  neographie  vntoerteOe,  VoL  XVU, 
p.  64& 
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tent  to  be  found.  The  imposing  mass  of  the 
principal  range,  the  Great  Cordillera,  whidi  runs 
from  northeast  to  southeast,  dominates  all  the 
rest.  This  cordillera  boasts  nine  volcanoes,  of 
which  four  are  more  or  less  active,  and  several 
peaks  that  reach  to  a  considerable  height — above 
8800  meters.  From  the  summits  of  several  the 
two  oceans  may  be  viewed. 

The  soil,  watered  by  innumerable  rivers  and 
streams  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  some  to- 
ward the  Atlantic  and  some  toward  the  Pacific, 
is  extraordinarily  fertile.  A  few  of  these  rivers 
are  navigable,  but  only  in  their  lower  courses. 

The  climate  is  essentially  maritime,  though  not 
uniform  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  Atlantic 
coast  region  is  humid  and  rainy  during  the  entire 
year.  In  the  region  of  the  Pacific  two  very  dif- 
ferent seasons  prevail,  the  dry  and  the  rainy. 
The  dry  corresponds  more  or  less  with  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  the  boreal  zone,  the  rainy 
with  its  spring  and  summer.  The  lowlands, 
particularly  along  the  coasts,  are  hot.  In  the 
highlands,  however,  the  temperature  is  always 
cool,  even  cold  in  the  highest  altitudes.  Con- 
sidered in  its  entirety,  the  climate  of  Costa  Rica 
is  one  of  the  most  benign  in  the  tropical  zone. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  because  of  her 
geographical  position  Costa  Rica  belongs  to 
North  America,  her  ethnography,  faima  and 
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flora  are  South  American  in  character.  The 
fauna  and  flora  are  equally  exuberant.^ 

When  Costa  Rica  was  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, her  territory  was  inhabited  by  several  thou- 
sand semi-barbarous  Indians,  distributed  among 
the  great  forests  by  which  it  was  covered.  These 
Indians  belonged  to  five  distinct  races  called 
Corobici,  Boruca  (or  Brunca) ,  Chorotega, 
Nahua  and  Carib.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tiie  Corobicis  were  the  most  ancient;  the 
Borucas  probably  migrated  from  the  interior  of 
Colombia  about  the  year  one  thousand  of  the 
Christian  era;  the  Chorotegas  from  Chiapas  to- 
wards the  fourteenth  century;  the  Nahuas  from 
Mexico  fifty  years  later,  and  the  Caribs  from 
Venezuela  in  about  the  year  1400. 

Concerning  the  Corobicfs,  whom  Peralta'  calls 
the  "  mysterious  nation,"  we  know  but  little. 
Bishop  Thiel  *  classifies  them  with  the  Nahuas, 
but  in  our  judgment  he  is  in  error.  Oviedo 
says:'  "And  tiie  Indians"  (the  Corobicis) 
"  are  of  a  language  distinct  from  all  those  men- 

*Por  ft  Btaij  ot  the  geograpbr  ot  Costa  Blca,  consalt  tbe 
excellent  works  of  Profeeaor  H.  Plttier. 

'Manuel  M.  de  Peralta — Etnotogla  Centro-Americana,  p.  11, 
Madrid,  ISSa 

'Bernardo  Angnsto  Thlel — Reviata  de  Ooata  Rica  e»  el  tiglo 
XIX,  pp.  11  and  13. 

■Gonzalo  Fem&ndea  de  Oviedo— fffeforla  de  lot  I»diM, 
Book  XUI,  chap.  XII. 
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tioned  in  this  history."  On  this  point  Gomarit  * 
agrees  with  Oviedo.  He  enumerates  the  lan- 
guages of  Nicaragua  as:  "  •  •  •  Corobici,  which 
they  praise  greatly;  Chorotega^  which  is 
the  native  and  ancient  language;  Chondal,  a 
Tude  language  from  the  highlands;  Oro- 
tina.  •  •  *"  In  his  turn  Herrera''  writes: 
"  In  Nicaragua  five  different  languages  are 
spoken.  Corobici,  which  is  much  spoken  in 
Choluteca,  and  which  is  the  native  and  ancient 
tongue.  •  •  •  " 

The  Corobicis  were  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Corobicfs  proper  and  the  Votos.  Both  in- 
habited the  north  of  the  country — the  Corobicis 
between  the  rivers  Tenorio  and  Corobicf;  the 
Votos  between  the  rivers  Barva  and  Orosi,  also 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  San  Carlos  River. 
The  Votos  were  vassals  of  the  King  of  the  Gue- 
tares  of  the  West,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest, were  governed  by  a  cacica  (chieftainess 
or  queen),  whose  husband  was  a  prince  consort 
after  the  modem  idea;  heftook  no  part  in  the 
government. 

Since  no  more  profound  study  has  been  made 
concerning  the  Indians  of  Costa  Rica,  any  pos- 

*  rrandaco  LApes  de  Gomara— ffbfoHa  de  las  Indiai,  cbap. 
CCVI. 

•  Antonio  de  Herrera— DCcada  III,  Boofc  4,  cbap.  VIL 
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itive  statement  in  regard  to  the  Corobicfs  would 
be  difficult,  but  it  is  probable  that  those  individ- 
uals of  the  race  who  existed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  the  remnants  of  a  people  established  in 
the  country  prior  to  the  invasions  of  the  Bruncas, 
Chorotegas,  Nahuas  and  Caribs.  The  beauty 
of  their  language,  whidi,  according  to  Gromara, 
was  praised  among  other  Indians,  is  an  evidence 
of  its  antiquity. 

The  habitat  of  the  Boruca  (or  Brunca)  race, 
to  which  belonged  the  Quepos  and  the  Cotos, 
was  on  the  Pacific  slopes,  ranging  from  iJie  bor- 
ders of  the  Firrfs  River  along  the  plains  of 
T^rraba  and  Boruca  as  far  as  Chiriqm.  These 
were  very  warlike,  particularly  the  Cotos,  who 
lived  in  well-fortified  villages  and  were  distin- 
guished by  their  fine  presence,  their  beauty  and 
frank,  generous  nature — rare  qualities  among 
the  Indians.  They  possessed  gold  in  great 
quantities,  which  they  obtained  from  the  rivers 
and  by  spoliation  of  the  Caribbean  tribes  against 
whom  they  waged  relentless  war.  Many  beauti- 
ful examples  of  the  bracelets,  necklaces  and  other 
golden  ornaments  with  which  they  liked  to  adorn 
themselves  have  been  taken  from  their  rich  sepul- 
chers;  of  late  years  among  these  sepulchers  con- 
siderable exploration  has  been  carried  on.^ 

*  From  a  alogle  one  of  these  Bepnlcbera,  located  In  tbe  Talley 
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Devoted  to  agriculture,  they  raised  abundant 
crops  of  maize,  cacao,  fruit  and  cott<m.  On  the 
women  fell  the  burden  of  labor  in  the  fields;  they 
also  accompanied  their  husbands  in  war,  and  be- 
came famous  as  Amazons.  The  old  men  spun 
and  wove  cotton  garments.  The  Cotos  were 
dexterous  in  all  the  arts  of  war;  fighting  was 
their  favorite  occupation.  They  sacrificed  their 
prisoners  without  pity,  except  the  women  and 
children,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery.  These, 
however,  were  also  sacrificed  on  the  death  of 
their  masters.  Unlike  other  Indians,  they  were 
not  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

The  Chorotegas,  or  Mangues,  occupied  the 
Peninsula  of  Nicoya  and  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  that  name  as  far  as  Herradura 
Point.  They  were  divided  into  feudal  seig- 
niories under  the  sovereignty  of  the  great  ca- 
ciqiie  of  Nicoya.  His  principal  clans  were  cen- 
tered at  Zapandf,"  DiriA,'"  Namiapi,"  Orosf," 
Papagayo,"  Ctmg^n,"  Pare,"  Chomes,"  Oro- 
tina,"  Churuteca  "  and  Nicoya,"  the  last  named 

*  TemplBqD& 

•"BolBfin. 

"Cnlebra  Bay. 

"  SaDta  Bosa. 

"Tbe  Bay  of  Salinas. 

"  CangeL 

"Lepanto. 

"  GuaelmaL 

"  Abangaree. 

"The  coast  from  Caldera  to  La  Herradarm. 

"Pneblo  Vlejo. 
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being  the  capital.  These  Indians  also  occupied 
extensive  territories  in  Nicaragua,  Honduras 
and  Salvador. 

Concerning  them,  thanks  to  the  historian 
Fem^dez  de  Oviedo,  who  visited  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  in  1529,  we  are  possessed  of  many  im- 
portant facts.  Of  all  the  Indians  established  in 
Costa  Rica,  they  were  the  most  numerous  and 
farthest  advanced.  They  lived  in  substantial 
communities,  boasting  temples  and  markets.  In 
the  village  of  Nicoya  alone  Gil  Gonzalez  Ddvila, 
in  1522,  baptized  more  than  six  thousand.  They 
even  possessed  a  currency,  consisting  of  cacao 
beans,  and  became  skilled  in  the  art  of  falsifying 
it  with  much  cunning — by  extracting  the  kernel 
and  refilling  the  shell  with  earth. 

Of  good  stature  they  were,  too — ^powerful, 
well-appearing  and  of  a  fairly  Hght  complexion. 
"  The  women  of  Nicoya  are  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  seen  in  those  parts,"  writes  Oviedo. 
Both  men  and  women  were  addicted  to  tattoo- 
ing; each  lord  thus  marked  his  subjects  with  his 
own  particular  sign.  The  device  of  the  Nico- 
yanos  was  the  tiger.  They  also  pierced  the  ears 
and  lower  lip  for  the  purpose  of  adornment  by 
inserting  bones  or  buttons  of  gold.  The  men 
dressed  like  the  Mexicans  with  skirts  and  sleeve- 
less  cotton   shirts   of   diflferent   colors.      They 
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shaved  the  front  half  of  the  head,  leaving  at  the 
back  a  queue  extending  from  ear  to  ear;  but  the 
warriors  who  had  triumphed  over  an  enemy  in 
single  combat  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  shaving 
the  entire  head,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
crown  or  tuft  of  hair  in  the  form  of  a  cone  which 
terminated  in  a  sort  of  tassel.  The  sole  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  women  was  a  small  apron, 
three  palms  long,  hanging  from  the  waist.  They 
combed  and  braided  their  luur  and  parted  it  in 
the  middle,  the  two  braids  falling  over  the  ears. 
On  festal  occasions  the  men  adorned  themselves 
with  beautiful  plumage,  golden  livery,  and  neck- 
laces of  -shells  and  pebbles  of  various  kinds  most 
artistically  carved.  Their  arms  consisted  of 
bows  and  arrows,  lances,  hatchets  and  stone 
maces;  these  last  were  cut  widi  artistic  designs. 
They  wrote  by  means  of  hieroglyphics  in  books 
of  parchment  made  of  deer  skin,  using  red  and 
black  ink;  in  these  they  also  painted  plats  and 
maps  of  their  estates. 

Their  principal  crops  were  maize,  cotton, 
beans,  zapotes,^'*  and  nisperos,^'  and  other  fruits. 
In  the  cultivation  and  gathering  of  zapoteg  and 
fdsperoa  the  Chorotegas  possessed  a  monopoly, 
as  the  Nahuas  had  with  cacao,  so  it  was  these 
products  that  constituted  the  basis  of  commerce 
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between  them.  The  Chorotegas  also  cultivated 
tobacco,  which  they  smoked  on  certain  occasions. 
They  wove  very  pretty  cotton  cloths  and  dyed 
them  with  various  colors,  for  this  purpose  using 
the  dye  from  the  Brazil  wood  and  purple  ob- 
tained from  a  shellfish.^'  Also  they  were  skill- 
ful potters,  particularly  those  from  the  Islands 
of  Chira.  Oviedo  relates  that  he  took  to  the  Is- 
land of  Espaflola  several  samples  of  crockery 
'*  which  for  its  beauty  was  a  gift  fit  for  a  prince." 
They  fished  for  pearls  among  the  islands  in  the 
Guif  of  Nicoya  and  gathered  great  shells  which 
they  used  as  spades  in  tilling  the  soil  and  with 
which  they  made  paddles  for  their  canoes. 

In  general  these  Indians  were  monogamists, 
but  the  nobles  might  have  several  wives.  Those 
who  had  occupied  the  Prince's  bed  were  after- 
wards much  sought  after,  for  they  were  con- 
sidered to  have  been  greatly  honored.  The  laws 
governing  these  Indians  were  so  wise  that  even 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  their  influence 
was  still  felt.  A  companion  of  the  famous  cor- 
sair, Dampier,''  tells  us  that  among  them  no 
penalty  against  regicide  or  parricide  even  existed, 
for  it  was  believed  that  no  one  was  capable  of 
committing  such  crimes.     The  thief  was  con- 
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denmed  to  service  as  the  slave  of  his  victim  until 
indemnification  for  the  injury  suffered  had  been 
paid. 

From  the  time  when  Gil  Gronzdlez  D&vila  ap- 
peared amongst  them  in  1522,  the  Nicoya  In- 
dians took  their  Christianity  very  seriously. 
Oviedo  tells  us  that  their  Prince,  who  called  him- 
self Nambi,  required  that  his  subjects  be  re- 
fered  to  as  Christians,  not  Indians.  They  never 
rose  in  revolt  and  always  remained  submissive 
to  the  Spaniards,  which  did  not  prevent  the 
Spaniards,  however,  from  visiting  upon  them  the 
most  cruel  treatment  and  almost  completely  de- 
stroying this  intelligent,  cultivated  and  coura- 
geous people. 

The  Nahuas,  or  Aztecs,  very  numerous  in  Nic- 
aragua, and  particularly  in  the  Isthmus  of  Rivas, 
possessed  in  Costa  Rica  but  two  small  colonies: 
one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  The  first  and  most  ancient 
was  located  in  Bagaces,  a  place  which  still  pre- 
serves its  name  in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste; 
the  second,  composed  of  Chichimeca  Indians 
mixed  with  those  of  other  races,  occupied  the 
valley  of  Coaza,  or  Duy,  between  the  Tarire  and 
Tararia,  or  Tilorio  rivers  (also  called  Sixaola 
and  Changuinola) ,  and  the  Island  of  T6jar 
(or  Col6n),  in  Almirante  Bay.  This  last-men- 
tioned colony  marks  the  limit  reached  by  the  ex- 
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pansions  of  the  Mexicans  in  Central  America.^* 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  Chichimecas  of  Tala- 
manca  arrived  in  Costa  Rica  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  intmigration  of  the  Caribs  who  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
cause the  latter  referred  to  them  as  the  Cictuu, 
or  Sigwu,  which  in  their  language  signifies 
foreigners.  In  a  document  written  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,^*  it  is  stated  that 
they  had  come  to  Talamanca  to  collect  the  trib- 
ute of  gold  which  the  Caribs  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  the  Emperor  Montezuma;  that  while 
there  they  received  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spimish  in  Mexico,  and  that  for  this  reason  they 
remained.  The  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans are  too  well  known  to  require  further  de- 
scription here.  The  Nahuas  imported  into  Costa 
Rica  the  seed  of  the  cacao,  which  was  esteemed 
among  all  the  Indians  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
caciques  and  nobles  reserved  the  use  of  it  to 
themselves. 
The  greater  part  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  most 

■*In  the  Spanlsb  edition  of  this  tilstorr  we  suKgest  the 
hypotbeflls  that  tbese  Mexican  Indiana  could  have  been  the 
descendants  of  the  four  hundred  Chichimecas  that  Rodrigo  de 
Cootmae  brought  from  Nicaragua  In  1540;  but  a  document 
pubUsbed  afterward  proves  that  the  Indians  of  Coaza  spoke 
Nahnatl.  for  the  appellation  Motolin  was  applied  by  their 
principal  cacique  to  Rodrlgo  de  Contreras.  See  Le6n  Feis 
ntndes — Doeumento*  para  la  HUtoria  de  Costa  Rica,  toL  VII, 
p.  188. 

*'LeAn  Feruindez — Documenlos,  VoL  V,  p.  100. 
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salubrious,  however,  was  occupied  by  the  Caribs, 
whom  Bishop  Thiel  classified  as  the  Guetares 
and  Vi(%itas.  According  to  well-established  be- 
lief, they  originated  in  Brazil,  whence  they 
passed  into  Venezuela,  later  distributing  them- 
selves among  the  Antilles  and  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  which  they  gave  their 
name.  The  Guetares  lived  in  the  central  high- 
lands and  extended  themselves  along  the  slopes  of 
both  oceans  to  within  short  distances  of  the 
coasts.  They  formed  two  nations,  each  governed 
by  a  prince  or  leading  cacique.  The  two  princes 
who  governed  during  the  period  of  the  conquest 
were  Garabito  and  Guarco." 

The  domain  of  Garabito  began  at  the  Virilla 
River,  very  near  the  city  of  San  Jos^  (now  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica),  and  extended  towards 
the  Pacific  as  far  as  the  Tilardn  and  La  Herra- 
dura  mountains.  The  principal  centers  of  pop- 
ulation were  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
Facaca,  Tabarcia  and  Garabito.  The  domain  of 
Guarco  began  at  the  same  river,  Virilla,  and, 
after  crossing  the  Great  Cordillera,  extended  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  San  Juan  River,  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  to  Chirrip6,  the  frontier  of  Talamanea, 
embracing  the  valleys  of  the  Guarco,  Ujarraz, 

"Ouarco  died  darlog  the  conqaest  and  was  socceeded  by 
his  son  Correque,  who  was  baptized  with  the  name  of  Don 
FerDando  Correque, 
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Orosf,  Tucurrique,  Atirro,  Moravia,  Chirrip6, 
Matina  and  the  plains  of  Santa  Clara  and  Tor- 
tuguero.  Because  of  their  geographical  situa- 
tion, the  two  Guetare  kingdoms  may  be  differ- 
entiated under  the  names  of  Eastern  Guetares 
and  Western  Guetares.  The  capital  of  the  first 
was  located  in  the  Ujarraz  valley,  that  of  the 
second  in  the  valley  of  Garabito.  Both  king- 
doms were  subdivided  into  numerous  clans,  ruled 
by  predatory  caciques.  To  such  an  extreme  was 
this  subdivision  carried  out  that  it  may  be  said 
that  each  family  separately  governed  itself,  but 
acknowledged  the  superior  authority  of  their  re- 
spective kings,  each  of  whom  was  surrounded  by 
a  court  of  nobles. 

The  Guetares  were  crafty  and  great  lovers  of 
liberty.  The  specimens  brought  to  light  by 
archaeological  researdi  and  attributed  to  them 
reveal  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  The  Cabildo 
(municipal  council)  of  GarcimuAoz  describes 
them,  in  1562,""  as  follows :  "  The  people  are 
rich,  well  disposed  and  not  addicted  to  the  cus- 
tom of  self  mutilation  for  sacrificial  purposes.'^ 
In  their  fabrics,  wearing  apparel  and  commercial 
methods   they  imitate   the   Indians   of   Peru. 

"LeAn  FemAndez — Documentot,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  16. 

"Tbis  refers  to  the  rellgtouH  ceremonial  preTalllng  amongat 
tbe  Chorotegas  In  whlcb  the  devotees  cut  themselves  la  various 
parta  of  the  hod;  and  sprinkled  thdr  blood  npon  their  idols 
and  votiv«  oflerlngB. 
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They  are  beautiful  of  countenance,  sharp  and 
sagacious,  learn  our  Spanish  language,  and, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  learn  our  Chris- 
tian religion.  All  wear  gold  and  jewelry." 
Vdzquez  de  Coronado  says  of  them  that:^^ 
"  They  are  of  a  lively  disposition,  warlike,  of 
greater  stature  than  others,  and  well  built.  In 
commercial  subtlety  they  imitate  the  Mexi- 
cans. They  wear  cotton  garments  of  extreme 
fineness  and  a  great  quantity  of  gold  of  all  de- 
grees of  fineness."  Like  the  Bnmcas,  they  sac- 
rificed persons  of  other  races  to  their  gods  and 
the  spirits  of  their  parents.  They  possessed 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  working  gold  and  hid 
their  jewels,  as  they  valued  them  highly.  The 
wild  hog  and  other  wild  animals  were  d<Hnesti- 
cated,  among  them  the  tapir,  the  meat  of  whidi 
was  much  esteemed  by  them,  and  the  wild  hog. 
In  singing,  dancing  and  drunkenness  they  found 
their  greatest  pleasure. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Caribs,  the  Viceitas, 
occupied  the  territory  of  Talamanca  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Matina  River  to 
the  country  of  the  Guaymis,  situated  opposite  to 
and  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  the  Escudo  de 
Veragua.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village 
of  Cariay,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  be- 

'Rlcardo  Femindes  Goardla — Oartat  d«  Juatt  Tisqvet  de 
Coronado,  p.  13. 
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longed  to  this  race.  Later  the  Spaniards  called 
them  Tariacas,  or  Cariacas,'*  names  analo- 
gous to  the  name  Cariay,  and  all  three  analogous 
to  the  name  Caraibs,  or  Caribs.'**  It  may  he  as- 
sumed that  these  Caribs  of  Talamanca  and  of 
the  Atlantic  littoral  immigrated  to  Costa  Rica 
subsequently  to  their  brothers,  the  Guetares, 
from  whom  they  differed  but  little.  They  were 
extremely  bellicose  and  constantly  at  war,  to 
such  a  degree  indeed  that  the  Spaniards,  in  spite 
of  vigorous  and  repeated  endeavors,  were  never 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
mission, or  to  found  within  their  territory  any  en- 
during settlement. 

However,  though  these  five  indigenous  races 
that  were  established  in  Costa  Rica  spoke  dif- 
ferent languages,  practiced  distinct  religions  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continuous  warfare, 
they  resembled  each  other  in  many  of  their  cus- 
toms and  in  their  manner  of  living.  The*  Coro- 
bicis  spoke  the  language  of  that  name,  which  was 
reputed  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  probable 
that  from  it  is  derived  that  of  the  present  day 
Guatusos,  their  descendants — a  language  that 
differs  wholly  from  the  other  Indian  tongues  of 

*Le6n  Fernftndez — DocumeHtoe,  Vol.  Vt,  pp.  289.  2M. 

"  In  Bnudl  there  Is  a  river  called  Garlat,  an  affluent  of  the 
Xlnga,  and  in  Venezuela  Uiere  are  two  places  that  bear  the 
name  Carlaco.  The  name  Oaracaa  also  wonld  seem  to  hare 
the  Mune  origin. 
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Costa  Rica.  The  language  of  the  Bruneas  is 
still  spoken  by  the  few  remaining  Indians  of 
Boruca.  The  Chorot«gas  spoke  Mangue;  the 
Nahuas,  NahuatI  or  Mexican.  The  Caribs  made 
use  of  several,  all  of  the  same  origin,  but  the 
dominant  tongue  among  them  was  the  Guetar, 
spoken  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West. 
This  was  also  the  language  most  generally  used 
among  the  Viceitas.  From  it  are  derived  the 
present  dialects  of  Talamanca  and  Terraba,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  very  scarce,  pure- 
blooded  descendants  of  the  Guetares  had  re- 
tained no  recollection  whatever  of  the  language 
of  their  ancestors  led  to  the  belief  that  this  lan- 
guage had  perished.  There  is  in  existence  a  doc- 
ument bearing  date  of  the  year  1617  that  proves 
that  Guetar  was  also  "  the  mother  tongue  and 
principal  language  "  of  Talamanca.'*  This  ac- 
cords with  the  great  resemblance  existing  be- 
tween the  geographical  names  of  Guetar  origin 
and  those  of  Talamanca. 

Up  to  the  present  time  scarcely  any  study 
has  been  made  of  the  religions  of  the  Indians  of 
Costa  Rica.  From  the  available  meager  data 
respecting  them,  one  may  conclude  that  in 
general  they  believed  in  a  supreme  being,  who 
was  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.    They  worshiped  the  sun,  the 

"LeOn  Fera&nies—DocumeiUot,  Vol.  V,  p.  219, 
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moon  and  the  elements  of  nature,  personified  by 
the  gods  of  water,  fire  and  the  winds.  The 
Bruncas  believed  that  the  first  man  was  bom  of 
a  seed  dropped  on  the  earth  by  an  owl  sent  by 
God ;  the  Caribs  believed  that  men,  animals  and 
plants  alike  proceeded  from  seeds  sown  by  Sibut 
the  name  then  and  still  given  by  them  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Both  made  frequent  human 
sacrifices  in  their  religious  ceremonials — the 
Caribs  on  the  occurrence  of  each  new  moon.  On 
the  death  of  a  master,  his  slaves  were  sacrificed 
in  order  that  they  might  serve  him  in  the  life  be- 
yond, and  arms,  household  utensils,  seeds  and 
jewels  were  deposited  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  sepulchers,  or  tombs.  In  the  harvest  season 
great  religious  festivals  were  held,  at  which  there 
were  sacrifices,  votive  offerings,  dances,  singing 
and  much  drunkenness. 

Only  the  Mangues  and  Nahuas,  following  the 
custom  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  ate  human  flesh, 
which  was  considered  by  them  to  be  sacred  food, 
though  it  has  been  estabhshed  that  the  Chiche- 
mecas  of  Talamanca  had  abandoned  this  custom 
by  the  year  1540,  doubtless  because  of  their  hav- 
ing mixed  with  the  Caribs,  who  looked  upon  the 
custom  with  great  repugnance.  The  religion  of 
the  Nahuas  and  their  sanguinary  worship  of 
Huitzilopochtli,  the  God  of  War,  are  well 
known.    The  Mangues  worshiped  various  gods 
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and  looked  upon  the  sun  as  the  suprone  divmity, 
in  this  regard  resembling  the  Peruvians.  In  the 
celebration  of  certain  rites  they  sacrificed  men, 
extracting  the  heart,  which  they  offered  to  the 
sun,  and  gashed  various  parts  of  the  body, 
sprinkling  with  its  blood  the  offerings  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  made  to  the  idols.  Yet  in 
spite  of  their  common  Mexican  origin,  these  two 
peoples  were  very  different. 

In  respect  of  social  relations,  the  status  main- 
tained by  all  the  abori^^es  of  Costa  Rica  was 
very  similar.  There  were  two  castes :  the  nobility 
and  the  servile,  both  hereditary  in  character. 
Obedience  and  deference  to  the  cacique  and  to 
the  head  of  the  family  constituted  the  basis  of 
their  ethics.  The  priests,  who  were  also  the 
medical  men,  soothsayers  and  practicers  of 
witchcraft,  likewise  formed  a  privileged  class. 
The  rank  of  cacique  was  generally  trananitted 
through  the  women,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Tala- 
manca.  They  were  governed  by  very  strict 
laws,  estabhshed  by  tradition,  and  which  were 
instantly  obeyed;  those  concerning  matrimony 
were  rigid  and  very  complicated.  The  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  men,  aside  from  war,  were 
hunting,  fishing,  agriculture  and  the  industrial 
arts ;  the  women  devoted  themselves  to  domestic 
duties,  in  some  of  the  tribes  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  cloth. 
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Generally  they  were  cleanly,  for  it  was  their 
custom  to  bathe  themselves  several  times  a  day. 
Submissive  as  they  were  to  the  authority  of  their 
superiors,  they,  however,  greatly  loved  their 
hberty.  Craft,  dissimulation  and  suspicion  were 
the  distinguishing  features  of  their  character. 
They  were  cruel  and  implacable  toward  their 
adversaries,  yet  exhibited  stoic  resignation  in 
misfortune.  The  sense  of  ownership  over  prop- 
erty was  not  deeply  rooted  in  them;  among  the 
individuals  of  a  family  or  tribe  a  sort  of  fraternal 
conmiunism  prevailed. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  aborigines  of  Costa  Rica  had  reached 
some  degree  of  culture,  yet  as  was  the  case  with 
all  primitive  Americans,  they  lacked  certain  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  development  of  civilized 
life,  such  as  iron,  cattle  yielding  milk  and  flesh, 
and  animals  for  use  as  beasts  of  burden  and  in 
agricultural  employments. 

In  a  very  rudimentary  manner  they  cultivated 
the  soil.  Their  implements  of  labor  consisted  of 
hatchets  of  stone,  copper  and  sometimes  of  gold, 
used  for  felling  trees  and  making  the  wooden 
stakes  with  which  they  planted  their  seed.  Only 
the  Mangues  used  spades,  which  they  made  of 
large  shells.  The  basis  of  their  food  was  maize, 
and  in  the  planting  of  the  grain  they  alternated 
the  fields,  to  avoid  exhaustion  of  the  soil.    They 
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also  maintained  permanent  plantations  of  cacao 
and  other  fruits.  In  many  of  the  industries  they 
were  very  skillful,  among  others  in  the  weaving  of 
cotton  and  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  cook- 
ing utensils.  Also  they  had  a  method  of  cutting 
and  carving  stone,  even  the  hardest,  hy  some 
process  now  unknown,  and  made  golden  jewelry 
of  most  original  design,  first  modeling  the  fig- 
ure in  wax  and  afterwards  taking  an  impression 
of  it  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  clay.  When 
this  had  been  done,  the  clay  mold  so  formed  was 
baked  in  an  oven.  The  wax  melted  and  ran  out 
through  a  small  orifice,  and  the  gold,  having  been 
melted  in  a  crucible,  was  poured  into  its  place. 

In  the  National  Museum  of  Costa  Rica  there 
are  many  specimens  taken  from  the  native  tombs 
or  sepulchers  that  reveal  an  artistic  taste  of  no 
small  degree  of  refinement,  notably  some  clay 
vessels  found  in  Nicoya,  idiich,  because  of  their 
grace  of  form  Mid  embossed  and  painted  decora- 
tions, take  rank  as  veritable  works  of  art.  These 
Indians,  too,  were  skilled  in  wood  carving  but 
specimens  of  this  art  are  exceedingly  rare, 
for  naturally  they  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  The  drawings,  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  of  the  ancient  Indiuis  of 
Costa  Rica  represent  men,  animals  and  geomet- 
ric figures;  rarely  anything  else. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  commerce  in 
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which  they  engaged  were  slaves,  golden  orna- 
ments, cacao,  fruits,  cotton  cloth,  pottery,  cha- 
qmras  (beads  made  from  shells  from  which 
necklaces  were  fashioned),  also  rosin  from  the 
caraRa  tree  (used  in  embalming  bodies),  tapirs 
and  wild  hogs,  domesticated  for  killing  at  their 
festivals,  and  maize.  Their  dweUings  consisted 
of  lofty  huts  in  the  form  of  cones,  built  of  rough, 
forked  poles  or  cane  stalks  and  covered  with 
dried  palm  leaves  skillfully  interlaced.  To  these 
huts  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  pedenqtie 
when  they  were  of  large  dimensions.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chorotegas,  who  had  towns 
of  some  importance,  and  the  Cotos,  who  main- 
tained fortified  villages,  the  Indians  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country  and  did  not  group  them- 
selves in  communities  of  more  than  three  or  four 
palenques.  The  Viceitas  located  their  houses  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills  for  better  defense  against 
attacks  of  their  enemies.  Up  to  the  present  time 
in  Costa  Bica  no  ruins  have  been  found  of  any 
ancient  cities  built  of  stone,  such  as  exist  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Bishop  Thiel, 
the  population  of  Costa  Rica  at  the  period  of 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  reached  barely  27,200,  distributed  as 
follows:  Corobicfs  and  Votos,  900;  Borucas,  or 
Bruncas,  1,000;  Chorotegas,  18,200;  Nahuas,  or 
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Aztecs,  4iOO;  Caribs,  11,700  (8,500  Guetares  and 
8,200  Viceitas) .  At  first  sight  these  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  too  small  when  compared  with  the 
stories  told  by  the  conqvistadores,  who  speak  of 
great  numbers  of  Indians ;  but  on  this  point  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Spaniards  to  exaggerate  in  their  reports  of  the 
richness  and  population  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries in  order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  their 
personal  achievements.  In  contrast  with  this, 
all  the  documents  of  the  colonial  period  speak 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  Indians,  and  these  latter 
statements  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  to-day  in  Costa  Rica  very  few  pure  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aboriginal  races,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  condition  existing  in  other  coxm- 
tries  of  Central  America  that  were  conquered 
and  governed  in  the  same  manner. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DiSCOVSBT    OF    THE    ATI.ANTIC    CoAST    OF    CoSTA    RiCA 

BY  Chbibtophes  Coluubus — Indian  Village  of 
Cauat  and  the  Island  of  Quibibbi — Chabactek 
AND  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants — The  Bat  of 
Zobobae6 — Veeaoua 

TEN  years  had  passed  since  the  dawn  of  that 
13th  day  of  October,  1492,  when  like  an 
apparition  the  island  of  Guanahani  arose 
before  Columbus  out  of  the  dread  Sea  of  Dark- 
ness— ten  years  prolific  in  discoveries.  Hayti, 
Cuba,  Forto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Martinique,  Trini- 
dad and  many  others  of  the  Antilles  m^de  their 
appearance  in  succession  before  the  caravels  of 
the  dauntless  navigator;  and  finally,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1498,  the  last  veil  that  had  shrouded 
the  mystery  of  the  new  world  had  been  torn 
asunder  and,  in  its  turn,  the  American  continent 
had  burst  from  the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic, 
greeting  him  with  one  of  its  marvels,  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco. 

The  great  man,  however,  did  not  know  that  he 
had  come  upon  a  new  world;  he  always  beUeved 
that  these  strange  lands  were  the  sentinels  of 
Asia.  But,  with  an  intuition  peculiar  to  his 
genius,  he  surmised  that  there  must  exist  some- 
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where  among  them  a  passage  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  thus  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  he  found  in  the  latitude  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  then  still  undiscovered.  At  that 
point  he  hoped  to  find  a  strait.  The  search  for 
it  was  the  motive  for  his  fourth  and  last  voyage. 
Once  more  he  set  sail  from  Cddiz  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1502.  Included  in  his  ships* 
company  were  his  brother  Bartolom^,  his  illegit- 
imate son  Fernando,  a  youth  of  thirteen  years, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  men  distributed 
among  the  four  ships:  Capitana,  Santiago  de 
Palos,  GaUega  and  Fizcaina.  The  squadron 
steered  first  for  the  fortified  Lusitanian  city  of 
Arzila  on  the  Moroccan  coast,  which  was  under- 
going a  siege  by  the  Moors,  and  which  Columbus 
wished  to  relieve  in  passing.  He  found,  however, 
that  the  blockade  had  been  raised.  Then,  aided 
by  favorable  winds,  he  continued  the  voyage, 
dropping  anchor  off  the  Grand  Canary  four  days 
after  his  departure  from  Arzila.  Later  he  made 
port  at  Santa  Lucfa  and  Martinique,  and  then, 
because  of  the  unseaworthy  condition  of  the  Gal- 
lega,  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Espaiiola 
(Hayti)  in  search  of  another  vessel,  this  in  spite 
of  a  formal  prohibition  against  entering  that  port 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  as  a  result  of 
those  early  disturbances  in  the  colony  that 
brought  about  the  imprisonment  of  the  Admiral 
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and  his  brothers  and  their  deportation  to  Spain, 
in  1500,  by  the  Comendador,^  Francisco  de  Bo- 
badilla. 

On  the  20th  of  June  he  arrived  off  the  colony 
of  Santo  Domingo,  at  that  time  wider  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Fray  NicoUs  de  Ovando,  and  hove 
to  a  league  from  land.  The  Governor  abso- 
lutely denied  satisfaction  in  response  to  Colum- 
bus* petitions.  Not  only  was  he  forbidden  to 
disembark,  in  accordance  with  an  order  emanat- 
ing from  the  Crown,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
securing  the  needed  vessel,  either  by  purchase 
or  exchange.  The  Admiral  thereupon  sought 
permission  at  least  to  take  refuge  within  the 
port  until  a  severe  storm  should  have  passed, 
which,  according  to  his  calculations,  was  then 
approaching,  and  in  this  had  no  better  success. 
Doubtless  the  Governor  believed  the  request  to 
be  but  a  mere  pretext,  for  the  weather  at  the 
moment  was  clear  and  quiet. 

Nothing  remained  to  Columbus,  therefore, 
but  to  resume  the  voyage,  though  before  leav- 
ing he  again  repaired  to  Fr.  Nicolds  de  Ovando, 
this  time,  however,  not  to  seek  a  favor,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  great  service  both  to 
his  royal  patrons  and  his  own  enemies.  Aware 
that  a  fleet  composed  of  thirty  ships,  laden  with 
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riches,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Santo  Do- 
mingo for  Spain,  he  sent  a  message  advising 
that  the  fleet  he  detained  for  eight  days  imtil 
the  threatened  storm  should  have  passed.  Un- 
fortunately the  sailors  proved  skeptical;  even 
the  most  favorably  inclined  accused  him  of  be- 
ing a  foreboder  of  evil  and  a  false  prophet,  and 
so  the  fleet  set  sail  and  perished  almost  in  its 
entirety  within  view  of  the  people  of  the  island 
— a  victim  of  the  Antillean  hurricane  that  the 
Admiral's  extraordinary  genius  had  enabled 
him  to  foresee.  In  the  catastrophe,  Bobadilla, 
Roldan  and  many  other  enemies  of  Columbus 
met  their  deaths;  before  the  terrified  gaze  of  the 
onlookers,  the  waves  swallowed  up  100,000 
pesos — an  enormous  sum  for  those  times,  and 
a  fabulous  nugget  of  pure  gold  valued  at  3,600 
casteUanoa.^ 

Columbus  then  sought  shelter  at  Puerto  Her- 
moso  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Later 
he  went  to  the  port  of  Yaquimo,'  and,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  proceeded  on  his  way,  beset  by 
calms,  powerful  currents  that  carried  him  near 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  violent 
storms  in  which  many  times  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  lost.    "  Other  tempests  have  been  ex- 

'Tbe  value  of  thla  amn  mar  be  stated  to  be  In  excels  of 
120,000  at  the  present  value  of  nutaej. 
'Jacmel,  In  Ha;tL 
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perienced,"  he  writes  to  the  Catholic  Kings,* 
"  but  none  of  such  long  duration  or  so  terrify- 
ing." The  vessels  were  reduced  to  a  most  deplor- 
able condition,  taking  water  through  many  open- 
ings. The  violent  winds  had  destroyed  the 
sails;  many  anchors  and  small  boats  were  miss- 
ing. The  crews  were  greatly  weakened  by  fa- 
tigue and  the  discouragements  that  had  weighed 
down  the  hearts  of  all,  yet  with  invincible  resist- 
ance the  great  soul  of  Columbus  met  the  wrath 
of  nature  loosed  against  his  fragile  barks.  The 
illustrious  mariner  was  prostrated  by  his  cruel 
sufferings  and  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  but  he  did  not  give  up.  Racked  with 
acute  rheumatic  pains,  he  lay  helpless  in  a  little 
cabin  constructed  by  his  orders  on  the  deck  of 
the  Capitana,  and  from  that  post  directed  the 
course  of  his  ships. 

On  the  80th  of  July  he  discovered  the  island 
of  Guanaja,  near  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Here 
he  captured  a  great  canoe,  eight  feet  wide  and 
as  long  as  a  galley,  which  had  approached  from 
the  west.  This  vessel,  covered  over  by  an  awn- 
ing of  matting  impervious  to  rain,  was  laden 

•NaTarrete — VoL  I,  p.  296.  Letter  from  Christopher  Coltim- 
buB  to  the  Catholic  Kings,  written  at  Jamaica  on  the  7th  of 
Jnly,  IS03.  The  name  of  Catholic  Kings  la  given  to  Queen 
laabel  I.  of  Castile  and  to  King  Fernando  V.  of  AragOn,  whose 
marriage  brought  the  union  of  the  seversl  Ungdoms  In  wMch 
Spttln  was  parceled  In  the  XVth  century. 
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with  merchandise,  richly  embroidered  manttuP  of 
cotton,  sleeveless  shirts,  hatchets  and  disks  of 
a>pper,  bells,  cacao,  crucibles  for  melting  metals 
and  wooden  swords  with  flint-edged  blades,  en- 
closed in  sheaths.*  The  canoe  was  manned  by 
twenty-five  men ;  also  there  were  several  women, 
who  on  coming  aboard  the  Capitana  modestly 
covered  their  bodies  with  their  cotton  mantas. 
With  the  exception  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
pressed  into  service  as  a  guide,  the  Admiral 
granted  them  all  their  liberty.  This  old  man, 
when  questioned  respecting  places  where  gold 
was  to  be  found,  pointed  towards  the  east. 

In  August  Columbus  discovered  tiie  continent 
of  North  America  and  dropped  anchor  at  the 
headland  of  Cajinas,  or  Cape  Honduras,  where, 
on  the  14th,  his  men  landed  and  celebrated  mass, 
the  Adelantado '  Don  Bartolome  assisting. 
From  that  point,  keeping  always  close  to  the 
coast  in  search  of  the  elusive  strait,  and  strug- 
gling continuously  with  the  tempestuous  seas, 
he  continued  the  voyage  eastward.  On  tiie  12th 
of  September  he  doubled  the  cape  to  which  be 

*  Blanket-Uhe  garments  renembling  shawls.     Trantlator. 

•  I«8  CasaB— ffiitorta  de  los  IndUu,  VoL  III,  p.  109. 

'The  rank  of  Governor  of  a  Province,  glTen  by  the  Grown 
to  its  grest  captains  whose  armies  gradiially  advanced  the 
soverdgntr  of  Spain  over  all  of  the  Moorish  provlncee  of  tlie 
Peninsula ;  the  title  was  then,  by  way  of  analogy,  bestowed  on 
the  leaden  of  the  early  adv^itoien  who  poshed  forward  tlie 
limits  of  the  Spanish  domain  In  the  new  world — from  ode- 
tanlar,  to  advance,  to  go  forward.    Translator. 
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gave  the  name  of  Gracias  A  Dios  ("  Thanks  be 
to  God  "),  for  from  this  point  on  the  weather 
improved,  and  here  tiie  old  guide  from  Guanaja 
was  given  his  liberty.  On  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber Columbus  lost  one  of  the  Vizcaint^s  boats  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Desastre  ®  River,  so  called  be- 
(»use  of  this  event.  Still  keeping  always  close 
to  the  coast,  he  thence  continued  his  exploration, 
and  at  length  hove  to  between  a  small  island 
called  Quiribri  and  the  village  of  Cariay,  on  the 
mainland. 

According  to  the  distances  marked  out  on  the 
chart  of  the  etcribtmo  (notary),  Diego  de  Por- 
ras,  a  fellow-voyager  of  the  Admiral,  Cariay  was 
undoubtedly  located  within  Costa  Rican  terri- 
tory." It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
port  of  Lim6n.**'  The  little  island  of  Quiribri 
is  known  to-day  by  the  name  of  La  Uvita 
(Grape  Key).  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1502,^*  Columbus  cast  anchor  at  Cariay,  and 
determined  to  remain  in  the  little  bay  for  several 
days  in  order  to  repair  his  ships  and  give  his  men, 

■Very  probably  tbe  rlrer  Rama  In  Nlcaragaa. 

*Le4ii  FeroAndez — HUtoria  de  Cotta  Rica,  pp.  fi24,  626. 

"Bernardo  Augnsto  TUel,  Bishop  of  Coats  Rica — Snpple- 
ment  to  the  Gaceta,  No.  118,  of  November  18,  1900. 

'■Cleto  GonzAIez  Vfques— £1  IfotkHero,  No.  991,  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1805.  Las  Casas  flxea  the  date  of  Colunbns'  arrival  at 
Carta;  as  September  26th,  but  Sefior  GoDZ&lez  Vlqnez  ehowB 
dearly  that  thia  la  an  error. 
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who  were  sick  and  exhausted  from  their  severe 
labors,  a  short  rest.  The  beauty  of  the  main- 
land, covered  with  splendid  forests,  lofty  green 
mountains  and  fresh  rivers,  the  agreeableness  of 
Quiribri  Island,  which  the  Admiral  called  La 
Huerta  "  because  it  appeared  to  be  "  a  garden 
of  delight  *'  (as  Fr.  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
says),  the  aspect  of  the  natives,  who  went  about 
clothed  and  wearing  golden  eagles  at  their 
throats,  and  the  great  number  of  rare  animals  to 
be  seen  there,  all  added  to  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration the  new  world  had  inspired  in  the  dis- 
coverers. 

Armed  with  bows  and  airows,  clubs  and 
sharp  palm-wood  spears,  however,  the  natives 
of  Cariay,  on  descrying  the  ships,  grouped 
themselves  in  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  shore  of 
a  river  that  ran  beside  their  village."    Under  or- 

"The  Orcbard. 

"Tbe  Llmfta  or  Clenegntta  River,  to  which  the  natlTes  gave 
the  name  o(  Carlarl— that  la,  the  river  of  Cariay.  The  present 
day  Indians  of  Talamanca  call  It  Quereldf  and  give  the  name 
Querey  to  the  port  Bernardo  Angueto  Thlel — Supplement  to 
the  Qaceta,  No.  118,  of  November  18,  1900,  Father  Las  Casas 
and  Don  Fernando  Columbos  speak  of  a  great  river.  The 
LlmOn  is  a  small  river,  although  navigable  at  Its  month. 
Furthermore,  there  are  ludicatloos  that  It  drained  the  waters 
of  the  Banano. 

General  Don  Fernando  Francisco  de  Eecobedo,  President  of 
the  Audlenda  of  Onatemala,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  King 
In  lers,  makes  the  following  statement :  "  Very  near  this 
Partete  there  is  the  outlet  of  a  river  called  Carav  which  forms 
a  large  bay  with  an  entrance  narrow  and  short,  and  in  this 
entrance  Is  an  Islet  very  well  suited  for  a  fortlScation  for 
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ders  that  no  one  should  land  until  they  had 
quieted  down,  the  Admiral  sent  several  small 
boats  ashore.  Whereupon,  convinced  by  this  that 
there  was  no  purpose  to  molest  them,  the  natives 
changed  their  attitude,  and  making  signs  to  the 
Spaniards  to  land  on  the  beach,  waved  their  cot- 
ton mantas  in  the  air  after  the  fashion  of  flags, 
as  a  token  of  invitation  to  barter.  Finally,  see- 
ing that  these  signals  produced  no  effect,  the 
more  venturesome  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  out  to  the  boats  with  their  merchandise; 
but,  by  express  command  of  Columbus,  whose 
idea  was  to  convey  the  impression  that  neither 
he  nor  his  followers  were  covetous  of  their  pos- 
sessions, the  crews  gave  them  various  trifles  as 
presents  but  would  accept  nothing  in  return.^* 
On  their  part,  the  Indians  showed  an  increasing 
desire  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the 
strangers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  September,  the 
boats  having  again  approached  the  shore,  an  old 
man  of  most  respectable  mien  came  down  to 
them,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  flag  flying  from  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  accompanied  by  two  little 

d^eose  of  tbe  two  channels  at  the  sides  of  tbe  Islet"  LeAn 
Femftndez — DocumeMos,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  348. 

"In  tbls  connection,  Don  Fernando  Cotnmbus  states  In  bis 
EMoria  del  AlnUrante  de  las  IndUu,  Don  Crittdbal  CoUft, 
cbap.  XGI:  •'*  •  •  The  Admiral  was  careful  on  this 
Toyage  to  take  nothing  awaj  with  him  beyond  speolmens  of 
things  found  on  the  shotes  Tislted." 
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girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  gaily 
decorated  and  wearing  about  their  necks  orna- 
ments of  gold.  He  made  the  girls  enter  one  of 
the  boats,  and,  later,  by  gesticulations,  indicated 
to  the  Spaniards  that  they  could  disembark  with- 
out fear.  On  this  he  insisted  so  strongly  that 
the  sailors  resolved  to  go  ashore  for  water.  No 
sooner  had  they  set  foot  on  land  than  they  found 
a  well-made  pack  containing  all  the  articles  they 
had  bestowed  upon  the  Indians  at  Cariay  sev- 
eral days  before.  The  Padre  Las  Casas,  always 
favorably  inclined  towards  the  Indians,  thinks 
that  they  did  this  because  of  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  but  Don  Fernando  Ck>lumbus,  an  eye 
witness,  and  probably  all  the  others  present,  at- 
tributed the  act  to  fear  of  witchcraft,  to  which, 
as  indicated  by  appearances,  the  people  of  Car- 
iay were  much  addicted.  For  instance,  on  the 
approach  of  strangers,  the  Indians  would  cast 
into  the  air  certain  powders  that  liberated  an 
odorous  vapor.  But  it  is  probable  that  these 
demonstrations  were  merely  to  show  respect, 
judging  from  the  experiences  noted  by  Hemdn 
Cortes  and  his  soldiers  in  Mexico.''^ 

However  that  may  be,  in  order  to  show  their 
pacific  intentions,  the  Indians  never  failed  to 

"Bemal  Dfai  del  Castfllo — HUtoHa  vwdadera  de  la  con- 
guieta  de  la  Jfueva  EtpaHa,  Vol.  I,  p.  114,  of  the  only  edlUon 
made  from  the  ancient  bologniphtc  manuscript  of  Don  Qeoaro 
Garcia.    Mexico,  1S04. 
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keep  at  a  distance  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
the  Spaniards  remained  on  shore.  Once  when 
the  latter  had  returned  to  the  boats  with  the 
water  and  were  preparing  to  set  out  for  their 
ships,  the  old  man  of  the  flag  again  approached, 
this  time  with  several  youths,^'  who  also  wore 
guanineg "  about  their  necks,  and  made  signs 
that  they  wished  to  be  taken  aboard,  together 
with  the  two  little  girls.  After  much  urging  by 
the  old  man,  the  Spaniards  took  them  out  to  the 
ships,  where  the  Admiral  received  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  caused  food  to  be  given 
them,  but  ordered  also  that  clothing  be  brou^t 
to  the  girls,  whose  astonishing  immodesty  and 
boldness  in  the  presence  of  men,  particnilarly 
strimgers,  occasioned  the  greatest  surprise  among 
all,  and  incited  Columbus  to  apply  to  them  the 
m(»t  infamous  name  that  could  be  applied  to  a 
woman.^*  With  a  proper  regard  to  decency, 
therefore,  he  immediately  had  them  taken  back 
to  land.  On  the  beacJi  were  gathered  fifty  In- 
dians, who  appeared  greatly  rejoiced  at  seeing 
the  girls  and  yoimg  men  returned  to  them  safe 
and  sound.  As  the  old  Tttan  was  among  them,  it 
was  to  him  that  they  were  delivered.  Later,  the 
boats  having  again  gone  ashore  and  encountered 
the  same  Indians,  the  little  girls,  who  were  still 

"Don  FerDBiido  CoIumbiiB.    Ibtd. 

**  Omaments  of  gold  of  a  low  standard. 

"Nararrete.    IMd. 
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with  them,  returned  to  the  Spaniards  everything 
that  had  been  given  them  aboard  the  ship.  The 
others  who  had  visited  it  with  them  did  hkewise. 

The  day  following,  Don  Bartolom^  Columbus 
having  gone  ashore  on  a  tour  of  investigation, 
two  of  the  principal  men  among  the  natives  went 
out  to  receive  him  at  the  boat.  £ach,  with  dem- 
onstrations of  respect,  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
induced  him  to  sit  beside  them  on  the  grass,  but 
when  Don  Bartolom^  began  to  question  them 
and  caused  a  scrivener  to  take  down  their  ui- 
swers,  the  Indians  were  greatly  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  pen  and  pap^  and  nearly  all  of  them 
ran  away — in  the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  these 
utensils  had  to  do  with  evil  spirits. 

When  the  ships  had  been  repaired  and  pro- 
visioned with  all  they  had  need  of,  the  Admiral 
decided  to  resume  the  voyage.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  sent  Don  Bartolom^  back  to  the 
shore  with  several  soldiers  and  instructions  to  go 
about  among  the  Indian  hamlets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  idea  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  2nd  of  October  the  Ade- 
lantado  visited  some  of  the  near-by  pedenques. 
In  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  built  of  wood  and 
roofed  with  matted  reeds,  he  noted  with  sur- 
prise that  the  Indians  had  sepulchers,  in  which 
he  foimd  embalmed  bodies  enveloped  in  cotton 
manias  and  adorned  with  golden  ornaments  and 
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strings  of  beads.  The  sepulchers  themselves 
were  covered  by  boards  and  carved  with  figures 
representing  men  and  animals. 

These  and  other  evidences  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  natives  of  Cariay  led  the  Admiral 
to  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  them,  with  the 
result  that  he  concluded  to  carry  one  away  with 
him  to  serve  as  a  guide  along  the  coast.  By  his 
orders  seven  were  captured.  Of  these  he  selected 
two  who  appeared  to  be  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  place.  The  others  he  liberated  after  liav- 
ing  beguiled  them  by  means  of  gifts  and  other 
marks  of  friendship  into  believing  that  those  he 
was  detaining  were  to  be  held,  not  as  prisoners, 
but  merely  in  the  capacity  of  guides.  Neverthe- 
less the  Indians,  either  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand Columbus*  intention  or  because  they 
did  not  assent  to  his  purpose,  assembled  in  great 
numbers  on  the  beach  the  following  morning, 
bearing  metal  ornaments,  manttu,  cotton  shirts 
and  other  articles  in  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  trade,  and  despatched  four  of  their  number  to 
the  Capittma  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  But  the  Admiral,  more  and  more  ad- 
miring the  intelligence  of  these  people,  did  not 
permit  himself  to  be  moved  by  their  prayers  or 
offerings,  but  adhered  to  his  determination  to 
take  the  guides  away  with  him  and  got  rid  of  the 
emissaries  with  plausible  arguments  and  some 
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trifling  presents,  which  he  caused  to  be  given 
them  in  exchange  for  two  pigs  that  had  been 
brought  off  to  him  from  shore  as  a  present. 
When  he  sailed  away  from  Cariay,  the  Indians 
were  very  much  incensed  over  the  plight  of  their 
conu-ades.  This  perhaps  was  the  origin  of  the 
implacable  hatred  of  Spaniards  that  was  always 
shown  in  the  years  following  by  the  natives  of 
that  coast. 

From  the  data  that  have  come  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  Indians  of  Cariay,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  had  attained  a  culture  comparable  with 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Mexico.  "  They  were  of  a  very  amiable  disposi- 
tion," writes  Diego  de  Porras,  "  very  acute,  in- 
quisitive and  displayed  much  surprise  and  in- 
terest in  whatever  was  shown  them."  Fray  Bar- 
tolome  de  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  they  were 
"  the  best  of  the  peoples  •  •  •  met  with  up  to 
that  time," — "  the  most  intelligent,"  says  Don 
Fernando  Columbus.  The  men  had  long  hair, 
which  they  wore  in  braids,  wound  about  the  head; 
the  women  wore  theirs  short.  These  Indians  cul- 
tivated, and  knew  the  art  of  weaving  cotton; 
from  it  they  made  the  mantas  and  sleeveless  shirts 
that  constituted  their  clothing.  According  to 
Diego  de  Porras,  the  women  wore  small  kerchiefs 
made  of  mastate."  They  were  familiar  too  with 
"Textile  used  by  tbe  IndlanB  for  clothing,  which  was  mads 
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the  art  of  making  gold  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
eaglets,  which  they  hung  from  their  neck;  also, 
judging  from  their  mortuary  structures  and  the 
designs  on  the  tahlets  that  covered  their  sepul- 
chers,  they  were  not  strangers  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  wood  carver's  art.  They  also  embalmed 
bodies,'"  and  possessed  other  accomplishments 
which  the  historians  do  not  specify.  In  this  con- 
nection, Columbus  himself  writes:  "  They  told 
me  of  other  arts,  and  most  excellent.  •  •  •  They 
say  that  over  there  are  great  mines  of  copper.  I 
saw  axes  and  other  objects  wrought,  molded 
and  soldered  in  that  metal,  and  forges  equipped 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  silversmith*, 
likewise  crucibles.  The  people  wear  clothes;  in 
that  province  may  be  seen  «)tton  mantaa,  some 
of  them  most  cunningly  embroidered,  others 
skillfully  painted  in  colors  by  means  of  small 
brushes." 

The  charge  of  witchcraft  does  not  seem  un- 
merited when  one  considers  that  the  Spaniards 
also  gave  credit  to  similar  myths.  Often,  as  is  re- 
lated by  the  Admiral  in  his  famous  letter  from 

from  tlie  bark  of  the  tree  called  mastate,  aod  aim  from  that 
of  the  mbber  tree.    Trantlator. 

*  With  a  resiaons  gum.  For  a  kaowledge  of  the  arts  aod 
enatoma  of  our  Indians  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  one  ahonid  read 
the  memorial  which.  In  1610,  Fray  Angnstln  de  Gebaltoe  ad- 
drewed  to  the  King.  It  agrees  perfectly  with  the  relations 
of  Colambos.  of  his  son  Don  Fernando  and  the  Padre  Las 
Casas.  Le6n  FeniAndes — Ooleccidn  ie  Documentot  para  la 
Htttoria  Cotia  Rica,  VoL  V,  p.  ISft 
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Jamaica,"  they  believed  themselves  to  have  been 
bewitched.  What  does  strike  one  as  strange  is 
the  facility  with  which  the  Indians  of  Cariay  en- 
tered into  relations  with  the  discoverers,  who 
mast  have  appeared  in  their  eyes  as  extraordi- 
nary beings,  yet  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
custom  they  midoubtedly  had  of  trading  with 
strangers.  It  is  known  to  be  a  fact  that  Mexi- 
can navigators  ventured  along  the  coasts  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  their  great  canoes.*'  The  one 
captured  at  Guana j  a  probably  came  from  Yu- 
catan. The  wooden  swords  with  flint-edged 
blades  were  of  Aztec  origin;  no  others  were  used 
by  the  warriors  of  that  nation."  As  to  the  in- 
cense employed  as  a  mark  of  respect,  no  trace 
of  it  was  afterwards  foxmd  among  the  Indians 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  it  is  permissible  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Cariay  Indians  got  this  also 
from  the  Anahuac  (Mexican)  traders.  Their 
barter  with  these  traders  also  explains  the  send- 
ing aboard  ship  of  the  gaily  adorned  youths  and 
young  ^Is,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  licentious 
customs  of  the  Mexicans,  especially  those  who 
inhabited  the  Atlantic  coast  of  that  country." 

"  "  Wben  I  sailed  npoD  that  sea,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  man; 
were  conrlnced  that  we  were  bewitched,  and  even  to  this  day 
the  belief  posaeseea  them." 

■Brasseor  de  Bombourg—HUtoire  de*  IfatUma  civUUie* 
du  Meatque  et  de  FAmMgue  OentnOe,  Vol.  Ill,  p..  43^ 
LeOn  Ferbaudez— iMd,  Vol.  V,  p.  24a 

■Bernal  Dlas  del  CaBtlllo— IWd,  VoL  I,  pp.  180.  282. 

'•Ibid.,  VoL  II,  p.  4T6.    In  1540  HernAn  Sftnchez  de  Badajoa 
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After  having  remained  seventeen  days  at  Car- 
iay,  the  Admiral  weired  anchor,  on  the  dth  of 
October,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  ZorobaT6,  one  of 
the  places  mentioned  by  the  old  man  seized  at 
Guana j  a  as  being  rich  in  gold.  The  following 
day  he  discovered  the  splendid  bay  that  bears  his 
name.''  From  the  briefness  of  the  sail,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  it  is  self-evident  that 
Cariay  lay  within  Costa  Rican  territory,  above 
all  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  dur- 
ing this  part  of  his  fourth  voyage,  Columbus 
never  journeyed  at  night  for  fesr  of  passing  the 
strait  without  seeing  it.*' 

The  ships  entered  through  channels  that  sep- 
arated the  islands  as  by  streets,  some  so  narrow 
that  the  rigging  touched  the  brandies  of  the 
trees — "  a  very  refreshing  and  beautiful  sight," 
says  the  Padre  Las  Casas.  Anchors  down,  Co- 
lumbus despatched  his  boats  to  an  island  where 
some  twenty  canoes  were  seen,  fashioned  from 
tree  trunks.  On  the  beach  were  Indians,  naked 
except  for  mirrors  or  disks  of  fine  gold,  which 
some  wore  at  the  neck;  others  wore  eaglets  of  a 

came  apon  a  colonj  of  Mexican  Indiana  at  Tulamanca,  as  did 
V&xqnes  de  Coronado  In  1664. 

'Almlrante  Bay.  or  Zorobard. 

""Neyer  for  a  single  day  did  he  separate  hlmaelf  from  the 
coast  of  this  land  and  every  night  he  anchored  off  shore." 
IMego  de  Porras — ReUuMn  del  vtage  i  de  la  tierra  agora 
mievameiile  detoublerta  por  el  Almtrante  Don  OrUtibia 
cotte. 
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tected  behind  defensive  works,  which  tiiey  had 
constructed  of  branches  on  the  beach  during  the 
night.  Often  as  they  were  called  upon  to  come 
out,  they  refused  to  leave  their  barriers,  an- 
swering instead  by  gesticulations  bidding  the 
strangers  return  to  their  ships.  Before  long,  not- 
ing that  the  boats  had  not  departed,  they  rushed 
from  the  works,  with  a  blast  of  war  boms,  and 
made  menacing  gestures  in  the  water,  and  so  irri- 
tated the  Spaniards  by  their  audacity  that  they 
wounded  one  in  the  arm  with  a  bolt  from  a  cross- 
bow and  fired  a  lombarda  (Lombardy  gun), 
which  sufficed  to  put  them  all  to  flight.  Where- 
upon four  of  the  Spaniards  sprang  upon  the 
beach  and  began  to  call  the  fugitives,  who  at 
length  returned  and  laid  down  their  weapons.  On 
this  occasion  but  three  mirrors  were  exchanged 
for  the  already  familiar  hawk  bells,  for  that  time, 
as  they  declared,  they  had  not  come  to  barter  but 
to  fight. 

From  Guaiga  Columbus  proceeded  to  Catiba, 
where  he  was  going  to  anchor  near  the  shores  of 
a  great  river.  The  Indians,  greatly  alarmed,  as- 
sembled to  the  sound  of  war  horns  and  tom-toms; 
but  later  two  of  them,  betraying  no  fear,  came 
out  to  the  ships  in  a  canoe  and  went  aboard  the 
Capitana.  By  advice  of  the  Indians  of  Cariay, 
they  made  a  present  of  their  golden  mirrors  to 
the  Admiral,  who,  in  his  turn,  g&ve  them  a  few 
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gewgaws.  Later,  when  the  visitors  had  returned 
to  landt  three  more  natives  came  aboard  and  sim- 
ilarly disposed  of  their  mirrors.    Amicable  rela- 


Tbb  CouRaH  Followed  by  Coluhbos. 

tions  being  thus  established,  the  Spaniards 
landed,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians  presented 
themselves,  headed  by  their  cacique,  or  chief, 
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who,  by  way  of  example,  was  the  first  to  barter 
away  his  golden  disk. 

From  thence  the  Admiral  directed  his  course 
towards  Cobraba,  but,  as  the  winds  were  not 
favorable,  made  no  stop,  though  he  passed  vari- 
ous villages,  where  the  Indians  assured  htm 
there  was  mudi  gold.  The  last  of  these  was 
Veragua,  where  he  was  told  that  the  mirrors 
were  made.  Passing  on  to  Cubiga,  however, 
which,  according  to  the  Cariay  guides,  marked 
the  end  of  the  gold  country  that  had  its  be^n- 
ning  in  Zorobar6,  he  continued,  always  along  the 
coast,  until  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Retrete 
(now  called  Escribanos),  which  had  been  dis- 
covered two  years  before,  in  1500,  by  Hodrigo 
de  Bastidas,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  taken  by  the  Admiral.  And  here  be- 
cause no  traces  of  gold  were  seen,  he  determined 
to  return  towards  Veragua.  But,  as  his  ships 
could  not  enter  the  river  of  that  name,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Yebra  or  Belen  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  he  founded  the  colony  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Belen,  in  the  territory  of  Panama. 
This  he  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  for  lack  of 
provisions  and  because  of  the  ferocity  of  the  na- 
tives. It  was  the  first  of  the  many  set-backs  that 
were  to  be  suffered  by  the  Spaniards  on  that 
coast. 

Nevertheless,  to  this  last  discovery  Columbus 
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himself  attached  an  exaggerated  importance. 
The  golden  mirrors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zoro- 
l)or6  and  Veragua,  the  rich  mines  of  the  locality 
explored  by  his  brother  Don  Bartolome,  the  fab- 
ulous stories  told  by  the  Indians,  led  him  to  be- 
heye  that  he  had  reached  no  less  a  place  than  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients  (known  to- 
day as  the  Malacca  Peninsula) ,  for  he  died  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  to  Asia  that  these  lands 
that  had  been  found  by  him  belonged.  "  I 
esteem  this  business  and  these  mines,  with  this 
seaport  and  seigniory,  to  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  all  others  achieved  in  the  Indies,"  be 
wrote  to  the  Catholic  Kings,  and  added:  "  One 
thing  must  be  said,  because  there  are  so  many  to 
bear  witness,  and  that  is  that  I  saw  in  this  land 
of  Veragua  greater  evidence  of  gold  in  the  first 
two  days  than  in  Espafiola  in  four  years." 

From  that  time  on,  one  of  his  chief  anxieties 
was  that  Veragua  might  be  plucked  from  his 
golden  dream.  With  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  he  contrived  to  guard  until  his  death  the 
secret  of  the  exact  position  on  the  globe  occu- 
pied by  that  land. 
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Diego  de  Nicdeu.  in  Vekasua — ^The  Misfoktcnes 

OF    THAT    HiGH-BPIMTED    CoHKANOBB ^The    ISLAUD 

or  THE  ESCODO 


RETURNING  from  his  last  voyage,  Co- 
lumbus arrived  in  Spain  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1504.  A  short  time  after  this 
died  the  Catholic  Queen  who  had  so  greatly  fav- 
ored him  and  on  whose  good  will  he  based  his 
hopes  of  securing  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions entered  into  with  him  by  the  Crown  when 
he  launched  forth  on  his  perilous  undertaking. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  King,  Don  Fernando,  did  not  receive 
him  badly.  Only  the  monarch  was  too  astute  a 
politician  not  to  recognize  that  there  was  a  risk 
of  jeopardizing  vital  interests  of  his  own  in  con- 
finning  to  the  Admiral  tiie  great  privileges  that 
had  been  conceded. 

Among  these  was  the  grant  of  an  hereditary 
viceroyalty  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the 
metropohs.  In  full  justice  to  the  discoverer,  he 
i^ould  have  been  given  what  was  his  due,  but  it 
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must  be  considered  that  on  the  part  of  the  King 
there  militated  powerful  reasons  of  state  for 
evading  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made.  Don 
Fernando  strongly  desired  to  compose  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  monarchy  and  the  Ad- 
miral by  awarding  him  some  compensation,  but 
the  latter  would  not  make  even  the  smallest  con- 
cession in  respect  of  his  rights.  In  the  midst  of 
this  controversy,  Columbus  was  overtaken  by 
death,  in  an  inn  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1506. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  fame  of  Veragua's 
riches  had  spread  abroad,  propagated  by  Colum- 
bus himself  and  by  his  companions.  Among 
these  were  navigators  too  expert  to  permit  the 
location  of  so  marvelous  a  land  to  remain  hid- 
den. Furthermore,  certain  inb-epid  adventur- 
ers, following  the  tracks  of  the  Admiral,  had  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  the  continent,  touching  at 
places  as  near  Veragua  as  the  gulf  of  Dari^n  and 
the  port  of  Retrete. 

The  death  of  the  immortal  navigator  kindled 
in  many  hearts  the  desire  to  profit  by  his  discov- 
eries. Thus  it  was  that  in  spite  of  the  suit 
brought  by  his  son  and  heir,  Don  Diego  Colum- 
bus, before  the  judicial  tribunal  for  the  recovery 
of  the  right  denied  him  by  the  Crown,  the  King 
conferred  the  government  of  Veragua  upon 
Diego  de  Nicuesa,  a  noble  and  gallant  gentle- 
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man  from  the  city  of  Baeza,  then  domiciled  on 
the  island  of  Espafiola,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  Don  Enrique  Enriquez,  an 
uncle  of  the  Catholic  King.  Nicuesa,  writes  the 
Padre  Las  Casas,  arrived  at  the  island  with  the 
Comendador  mayor.  Fray  Nieolis  de  Orando.' 
Fem^dez  de  Oviedo  states  that  he  came  with 
the  Admiral  on  his  second  or  third  voyage. 

However  that  may  be,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
great  prestige  in  the  colony,  Nicuesa  had  been 
chosen  by  the  colonists  to  represent  them  at 
court  as  their  attorney,  to  petition  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  Indians  to  their  charge  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  by  this  opportunity  he  had  profited 
to  ask  for  the  governorship  of  Veragua.  Most 
powerful  must  have  been  the  influence  he 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  preferment  in  a 
matter  so  hotly  contested  and  of  such  great  im- 
portance, but  his  high  lineage,  his  endowments 
as  a  courtier,  his  exquisite  tact  and  fine  gentil- 
ity contributed  not  a  little.  According  to  Las 
Cssas,  "  he  was,  among  Castilians,  one  of  the 
best  endowed  with  all  the  graces  and  human  per- 

'Fray  Nlcol&s  de  Ovando,  before  aMiimliig  the  garb  of 
Alcftntara,  waa  called  Diego  de  Nlcaeea.  Years  afterward  tie 
resmned  bis  name  under  tbe  license  of  the  King  and  tbe  Pope. 
Tbla  coincidence  In  name  and  appellation  leads  as  to  believe 
tbat  tbe  Diego  de  Nicuesa  wltb  whom  we  bere  have  to  deal 
waa  hla  relative  and  tbat  It  waa  wltb  bim  tbat  be  mnst  bare 
arrived  at  Eapafiola.     Bee  LeOn  Femfindea,  op.   cU.,  VoL  VI, 
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fections."  A  great  horseman,  a  skillful  jouster, 
of  great  valor,  a  nuuster  of  the  guitar,  he  made  a 
very  good  appearance  though  small  of  body,  and 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigor.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  to  hope  that  an  undertaking 
confided  to  such  good  hands  would  result  most 
felicitously. 

At  the  same  time  that  Diego  de  Nicuesa  was 
given  the  government  of  Veragua,  a  proteg6  of 
Bishop  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  obtained  the 
grant  of  another  on  the  continent  contiguoiis 
with  the  first.  To  this  the  name  Nueva  Andalu- 
ci'a  was  given.  The  name  of  the  favored  one  was 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  many  respects  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  gallant  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter  in  experience,  for  he  had 
traveled  much  by  sea  and  in  1499,  in  association 
with  the  famous  pilot  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  Amer- 
igo Vespucci,  had  discovered  a  considerable  part 
of  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  King  pre- 
scribed the  boundaries  of  Ojeda's  government  as 
from  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  UrabA,  or  Darien, 
to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  while  Nicuesa's  were  to  be- 
gin at  the  same  middle  point  of  the  gulf  and  ex- 
tend up  to  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios.'    The  island  of 

*Lafl  Casaa,  Herrera  and  Navarrete  give  Gape  Oradaa  ft 
Dlos  aa  the  tKinndarj'  of  Nlcuesa'a  government,  bat  E>on  LeOn 
FertUladea  (HUloria  de  Cotta  Rica,  p.  628)  Is  of  oplolOD  that 
It  reached  as  far  as  tbe  Blo  Grande,  west  of  Cape  Camardn, 
la  Honduras.  Don  flannel  de  Peralta  (£epoa^  de»  droitu  ter- 
rUoriaiim  de  la  RipubUque  dc    Cosla-Btca — Statement  of  the 
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Jamaica  was  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  governments,  to  serve  as  a  conunon  base  of 
operations. 

Having  enriched  himself  in  Espafiola,  Nicuesa 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  four  great  ships  and 
two  barkentines,  supplied,  on  his  habitual  scale 
of  lavishness,  with  every  necessity  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  reached  Santo  Domingo  in  1509, 
after  having  captured  from  one  of  the  Carib- 
bean islands  on  the  way  more  than  a  hundred  In- 
dians whom  he  sold  as  slaves  under  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  the  King.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  colony,  however,  he  had  a  serious  dispute 
with  Ojeda  over  the  possession  of  Darien,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  two  rivals  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  up  arms  against  each  other;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Admiral  Don  Diego  Colum- 
bus, who  was  much  incensed  by  the  concession  of 
Jamaica  and  Veragua — ^these  being  lands  that  he 
regarded  as  belonging  in  justice  to  himself — 
stirred  up  many  difficulties  through  the  medium 
of  his  Alcalde  mayor,"  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who 

Territorial  Bights  of  tbe  Republic  of  Coata  Rica)  aaja  that 
the  Queen,  Doila  Joana,  did  not  fix  any  limit  to  this  govern- 
meat  In  her  decree  of  June  9.  IDOS.  By  this  oame  of  Varagna 
was  dealgnated,  In  tbe  beginniUK,  all  of  tbe  coast  of  tbe 
American  continent  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1002 — that  Is 
to  say,  the  littoral  comprised  between  Gape  Honduras  and  ttie 
port  of  Betrete,  known  to-day  as  the  port  of  Escrlbanos.  The 
name  of  Veragua  Is  still  preserved  In  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 
*  Under  the  Spanish  colonial  regime,  the  mayor  of  a  towD  of 
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hampered  him  with  restrictions  and  caused  the 
creditors  he  had  created  in  incmring  the  enor- 
mous expenses  entailed  by  the  expedition,  to  set 
upon  him  like  a  pack  of  hounds. 

But  all  this  proved  no  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle, for  there  were  many  who,  attracted  by  his 
liberality  and  graciousness,  hastened  to  enroll 
themselves  under  his  banner — in  such  numbers, 
indeed,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  buy 
another  ship.  As  Captain-General  of  the  Ar- 
mada he  named  Lope  de  Ol^no,  one  of  those  who 
with  Roldin  bad  risen  against  Columbus.  On  the 
20th  or  22nd  of  November,  1509,  he  set  sail,  car- 
rying 700  men  and  five  horses,  and  made  land  at 
Cartagena.  Here  he  met  Ojeda's  people,  who 
had  arrived  a  few  days  before,  and  learned  from 
them  of  the  tremendous  misfortune  inflicted  on 
their  chief  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa  by  the  Indians  at 
Calamari.  Ojeda  remained  in  hiding,  fearful 
lest  his  rival  should  profit  by  his  misfortune  to 
settle  old  scores,  but  the  generous  Nicuesa,  nobly 
casting  aside  all  rancor,  sent  for  him  and  offered 
him  his  aid,  and  then  the  two  captains  together 
wreaked  on  the  Indians  a  terrible  and  pitiless 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and 
the  hundred  other  Spaniards  who  had  perished, 
victims  of  their  poisoned  arrows.    From  Carta- 

lesaer  importaDce  tban  tbe  capital  of  a  proviace:  one  wbo, 
tliough  not  neceasarilr  a  lawyer,  exercised  Jndicial  functions 
■Imilar  to  those  of  a  Justice  ol  tbe  peace.    Tratmlator. 
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gena,  hugging  the  coast  and  followed  at  close 
quarters  by  the  two  brigantines,  and,  at  a  greater 
distance,  by  the  ships  of  heavier  tonnage,  Nicuesa 
soon  afterwards  resumed  his  expedition  and  ar- 
rived eventually  off  the  coast  of  Veragua. 

Here  began  the  misfortunes  that  have  made 
him  celebrated  in  American  history.  First  he 
was  beset  by  a  violent  storm,  and,  finding  no 
safe  port  in  which  to  seek  refuge,  he  stood  out  to 
sea  before  the  night  fell,  believing  that  Lope  de 
Olano  would  follow  with  the  two  barkentines 
under  his  command;  at  break  of  day  they  were 
not  to  be  seen.  Then,  fearful  lest  misfortune 
had  overtaken  the  Captain-General,  Nicuesa  re- 
turned to  the  coast  in  search  of  him,  and  was 
about  to  drop  anchor  in  a  great  river,  at  the  mo- 
ment swollen  by  the  rains,  when  the  waters 
quickly  subsided  and  the  caravel,  left  aground, 
was  soon  pounded  to  pieces  by  the  swift  current. 
After  indescribable  hardships,  Nicuesa  and  his 
companions  were  able  to  save  their  lives,  only  to 
find  themselves  lost  on  an  uninhabited  beadi, 
ivithout  provisions,  without  clothes  and  without 
arms. 

Yet,  even  by  this  desperate  situation  the  val- 
iant captain  was  not  dismayed;  he  resolved  to 
continue  by  land  towards  the  golden  Veragua 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  there  his  sh'ps.  Scarcely 
able  to  sustain  their  lives  on  roots  and  shellfish. 
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wluc^  were  all  they  could  find  to  eat,  the  ship- 
wrecked unfortunates  dragged  themselves  along 
the  shores,  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  hunger. 
The  rivers  they  crossed  in  a  small  boat  which  had 
escaped  the  catastrophe,  and  which  followed  them 
along  the  coast,  manned  by  four  sailors.  Four 
well-armed  Indians  would  have  been  enoiigh  to 
destroy  them  all.  They  had  the  good  fortune, 
however,  not  to  be  attacked,  the  Indians  content- 
ing themselves  with  the  killing  of  a  page  with  an 
arrow  fired  from  a  distance. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  a  point  *  from  whence 
tiiey  beheld  a  large  bay,  and,  to  shorten  their 
march,  resolved  to  cross  in  the  boat  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  opposite  shore.  The  follow- 
ing morning  they  noticed  that  the  boat  had  dis- 
appeared together  with  the  sailors,  and  their  con- 
sternation was  changed  to  despair  when  on  in- 
vestigating they  found  that  they  were  on  an  is- 
land, and,  to  crown  their  misfortunes,  a  barren 
island. 

Such  was  the  horrible  awakening  of  these  un- 
fortunates who  had  dreamed  so  long  of  the  gol- 
den Veragua.  Naked,  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
the  elements,  dying  of  hunger,  they  wandered 
along  the  beach  in  search  of  shellfish  with 
which  to  prolong  their  suffering  one  day  more. 
The  fast-departing  breath  in  their  bodies  served 
*  Chlriqnf  Point,  or  Gape  Vallenta 
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them  principally  to  heap  maledictions  on  the 
heads  of  the  traitors — ^Lope  de  Olano  and  the 
sailors. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  survivors,  at  the  end 
of  a  considerable  period,  when  many  more  h&d 
been  added  to  the  list  of  their  dead  and  the 
few  remaining  were  in  a  moribund  state,  with  all 
hope  of  succor  lost,  to  discover  a  sail  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  was  one  of  the  barkentines  of  Lope  de 
Olano  and  in  it  were  found  the  four  sailors  who 
had  deserted  but  who  gave  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  their  flight.  Their  leader  stated  that 
they  had  become  convinced  that  after  the  hurri- 
cane Nicuesa  had  been  marching  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  followed  by  the  ships,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  had  concluded  to  set  out  in  search 
of  them,  and  had  foimd  that  they  had  actually 
reached  the  Belen  River. 

Thus,  as  has  been  seen,  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  in 
1510,  traveled  on  foot  over  a  part  of  the  old  At- 
lantic coast  of  Costa  Rica — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  Chiriqui  River  to  Cape  VaUente.  The  island 
on  which  so  much  suffering  was  endured  also  be- 
longed to  our  country,  w^iether  it  was  the  Escudo 
de  Veragua,  as  has  been  the  belief  down  to  tht 
present,  or  the  island  called  Cayo  de  Agua  "  in 
the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  as  is  the  belief  of  the  Author 
of  this  book." 

'Water  key, 

•This  opiidon  we  base  npon  Uie  foUowlni  reasoos: 
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Briefly  to  review  now  liie  final  misfortunes  of 
the  valient  l^icuesa:  after  the  passing  of  the 

<a)  In  that  part  of  tbe  coast  traveled  over  by  NlcQeea, 
there  la  not  more  than  one  bay  that  merlta  the  quaUQcatlon 
of  great— the  Chlriqnl  Lagoon  (Almtrante  Ba;). 

(b)  Nlcuesa,  Id  order  to  see  thla  bay,  waa  forced  to  go  as 
far  as  Cape  Valleute. 

(c)  From  that  cape,  looking  towards  the  Chlriqnl  Lagoon. 
'  it  U  practlcallr  ImpoBSlble  for  any  one  to  take  the  Becudo 

Island  for  tbe  other  extremity  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  for 
In  such  case  said  island,  situated  aboat  forty  kilometers 
distant,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  spectator  and  la  invisible  by 
reason  of  the  conflgnratlon  of  the  coast 

(d)  The  Island  on  which  Nicnesa  was  stranded  was  found 
to  be  gnlnbabitcd,  whereas  it  is  set  forth  In  a  document  of  the 
year  1660  (Hanuel  M.  de  Peralta — CoHa  Rica,  Jftcaragua  y 
FancmA,  p.  174)  that  on  the  Island  of  Escndo  there  were 
"two  principal  cactquei  (tribal  chiefs)  and  many  people." 

(e)  The  historian  Otrolamo  Benzoni,  who  visited  these 
places  In  1644,  says  that  the  Island  on  which  NIcuesa  found 
ttlmself  was  one  of  those  In  Almlrante  Bay.  DeW  Eigtorie 
del  Mondo  Nuovo,  Book  I,  p.  45.    Venice,  1572. 

Fnrthermore,  the  posltioa  of  Agua  Key  corresponds  admir- 
ably with  that  of  Nlcnesa's  island.  This  islet  Is  Bltoated 
some  twelve  kllometero  distant  from,  and  In  front  of.  Cblrlduf 
Point  *  Whoever  looks  at  It  from  that  spot  could  easily  take 
it  for  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  for  the 
other  islands  are  hidden  from  sight  behind  it  Its  nearness 
to  Gape  Valiente  explains  very  clearly  the  resolation  taken  by 
Nicnesa  to  go  by  boat,  which  required  his  going  back  and 
forth  several  times  In  order  to  transport  all  his  people.  The 
Padre  I^a  Casas  (VoL  III,  pp.  332,  333)  says :  "  One  day  they 
arrived  in  their  peregrinations  at  the  point  of  a  cove  or  large 
bay  made  by  the  sea,  and,  to  shorten  their  march,  decided  to 
peaa,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  the  other  point"  Oviedo .  writes 
(Book  XXVIII.  chap  11):  '•  •  •  •  by  which  they  were 
given  a  breathing  spell  and  accnmolated  strength  enough  to 
pass  over  by  boat  in  three  or  four  trips,  to  a  small  Island." 
Now,  this  maneuver  wonld  have  been  Impossible  in  connection 
wttb  the  Escudo  Island,  which  waa  located,  as  has  been  said, 
at  forty  ktlometers  from  Cape  Taliente.  In  our  Judgment  tbe 
error  was  bora  of  the  confusion,  at  that  Ume,  of  the  Escudo 
Island  discovered  by  Columbus,  la  1602,  with  the  other  on 
which  Nlcueaa  found  himself. 
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storm  that  had  separated  him  from  the  caravel, 
Lope  de  Olano,  without  concerning  himself  with 
the  possible  fate  of  his  chief,  had  returned  to  look 
for  the  ships.  They  were  found  at  anchor  in  the 
Chagres  River  and  in  very  bad  condition.  Be- 
lieving that  Nicuesa  was  dead,  or  perhaps  pre- 
tending to  think  so,  Olano  thereupon  assumed 
command  of  the  expedition,  causing  the  armada 
to  be  removed  to  the  Belen  River,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  biggest  ships,  and  on 
that  site,  the  theater  of  the  disaster  to  the  Ad- 
miral's colony,  founded  a  town;  and  here  he  was 
found  by  the  four  sailors  of  the  small  boat  who 
went  to  seek  his  help. 

When  Nicuesa  arrived  at  Bel^  in  the  barken- 
tine,  his  first  impulse  was  to  punish  Olano  with 
the  severity  he  deserved ;  but  in  the  end  his  nat- 
ural kindliness  of  heart  prevailed  and  he  granted 
him  his  life,  only  condemning  him  to  be  trans- 
ported back  to  Spain  for  trial.  Of  the  700  men 
who  had  embarked  with  Nicuesa  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo but  800  remained,  and  these  were  ex- 
hausted by  hunger,  sickness  and  fatigue.  As  a 
colony  this  new  one  of  Belen  had  no  better  fate 
than  that  founded  by  Christopher  Columbus,  for 
the  lack  of  food  and  the  continual  hostility  of  the 
Indians  obliged  Nicuesa  at  last  to  seek  a  more 
hospitable  land.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  a  Gen- 
oese sailor  who  had  been  to  Portobelo  with  the 
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Admiral  on  his  last  voyage,  he  set  out  for  that 
port  in  the  two  barkentines  and  a  caravel,  built 
during  his  absence  by  Lope  de  Olano,  leaving  a 
part  of  his  people  at  Bel^n  under  the  orders  of 
Alonso  Nudez.  But  the  Indians  would  not  let 
them  disembark.  He  then  repaired  to  the  port 
Columbus  had  called  Bastimentos,  and  he  called 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  there  constructed  a  fort  to 
resist  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  natives,  who 
were  bent  on  defending  their  Uberty.  They  dev- 
astated the  whole  territory,  and  hunger,  which 
had  all  along  been  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Nicuesa,  now  made  new  and  terrible  exactions; 
the  brilliant  expedition  was  reduced  to  sixty  men, 
veritable  walking  skeletons. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  at  Nom- 
bre de  Dios  a  ship  arrived  bearing  Rodrigo  de 
Colmenares,  whom  Nicuesa  had  left  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo with  orders  to  follow  him  with  provisions. 
Colmenares  made  port  at  the  colony  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Antigua  del  Darien,  founded  by  Oje- 
da's  people  within  the  territory  of  Nicuesa's  gov- 
ernment. Here  he  learned  of  the  absence  of  that 
leader,  who  had  sailed  for  Espaflola  in  quest  of 
help  and  had  induced  his  men  to  agree  to  await 
his  return  fifty  days,  after  which  they  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  abandon  the  country. 

They  told  him  also  that  the  colony  was  much 
divided  by  the  rivalries  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
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Martm  Fem^dez  de  Enciso,  and  Vasco  Ndfiez 
de  Balboa,  who  disputed  the  command.  As  a 
remedy  for  these  evils,  Colmenares  proposed  to 
the  colonists  that  Nicuesa  be  sent  for  in  order  to 
re-establish  peace,  and  this  solution  being  ac- 
cepted, he  set  forth  in  search  of  his  chief.  So  en- 
thusiastic was  Nicuesa  over  this  favorable  change 
in  his  fortunes,  that  he  forgot  his  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  who  had 
abstracted  gold  from  those  lands  that  were  within 
his  government  would  be  made  to  surrender  it 
Give  up  their  gold  I  Sooner  would  they  have 
given  up  their  hearts'  blood.  And  so,  when  this 
menace  became  known  to  the  colonists  at  Darien, 
they  refused,  on  the  advice  of  the  ambitious  Vas- 
co Nufiez  de  Balboa,  to  receive  their  chosen  Gov- 
ernor and  even  entertained  the  thou^t  of  killing 
him.  Sorrowfully  the  wretched  Nicuesa  be- 
sought them  not  to  repulse  him.  Some  were 
sjmpalhetic;  and  Vasco  Niiflez  himself  inter- 
posed in  his  favor;  but  the  gold  was  in  danger, 
so  all  was  in  vain.  Nothing  remained  for  Ni- 
cuesa but  to  leave  for  Espafiola.  He  embarked 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  1511,  on  an  unseaworthy 
vessel,  with  a  handful  of  faithful  friends;  the  sea 
still  guards  the  secret  of  his  tragic  end,  for  noth- 
ing more  was  ever  known  of  this  noble  gentle- 
man, so  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Thb  Goteekment  of  Castula  del  Oeo — The  Fam- 
ous Pedbariab — ^Vabco  NfiSEz  DE  Balboa  Discov- 
EBs  THE  Pacific  Ocean — HeenAn  Ponce  de  Le6n 
AND  Juan  de  Castaneda  Visit  thb  Gulf  op  Dulce 
AND  THB  Gulp  of  Nicoya 

1518-1519 

THE  histories  narrate  the  prowess  of  Alonso 
de  Ojeda,  which  indeed  bordered  on  the 
fabulous;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  over- 
come the  misfortune  that  dogged  his  steps.  His 
companions  waited  in  vain  for  his  return,  and, 
while  he  was  wandering  about  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
they  estabUshed,  as  has  been  said,  a  colony  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  under  the  leadership  of 
Vasco  Nijfiez  de  Balboa,  who  ended  by  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  command  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Antigua  del  Darien.  Against  him,  his  rival, 
Mfu*t(n  Fem^dez  de  Eneiso,  repaired  to  court 
and  presented  an  avalanche  of  complaints. 
These  were  heard  by  Don  Juan  Hodrfguez  de 
Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  at  that  period  om- 
nipotent in  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  and,  as  it 
happened,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  those  bold 
adventurers  who  scorned  to  receive  at  his  hands  a 

BO 
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blessing  before  launcfaing  forth  upon  their  peril- 
ous adventures,  yet  who,  be  it  said,  were  beyond 
doubt  the  workmen  who  contributed  most  to  the 
upbuilding  of  Spanish  power  in  America. 

The  misfortunes  of  iNicuesa  and  Ojeda,  and, 
even  more,  the  news  of  the  enormous  riches  of 
Tierra  Firme  (where,  it  was  reported,  gold  was 
fished  for  with  nets),  brought  about  a  decision 
of  the  Crown  to  send,  at  its  own  expense,  a  pow- 
erful expedition  to  subjugate  completely  the 
newly  discovered  lands.  Just  as  the  necessary 
preparations  were  being  made,  the  indefatigable 
Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa  covered  himself  with 
glory  by  discovering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1518.  It  is  permissible  to 
suppose  that  if  the  knowledge  of  this  new  and 
stupendous  achievement  had  arrived  in  Spain  be- 
fore then,  matters  would  have  taken  a  different 
turn;  but  it  was  written  that  Vasco  NiMez  also 
was  to  suffer  adversity. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  projected  expedi- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  confide  it  to  a  man  of 
great  prestige.  From  among  the  various  candi- 
dates' contending  for  the  honor  of  command,  the 
Catholic,  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  chose  an  hidalgo  (nobleman)  of  Segovia, 
a  brother  of  the  first  Count  of  Pufionrostro,  who 
from  childhood  had  been  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  royal  house.    His  name  was  Pedro  Arias 
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de  Avila,  or  Pedrarias  Ddvila,  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  his  contemporaries  to  call  him.  Already 
sixty  years  old,  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  experience,  who  had  warred  in  Africa 
against  the  Moors,  and,  with  the  rank  of  Col- 
onel, had  assisted  at  the  siege  and  surrender  of 
Grenada.  A  great  comiiier,  most  magnificent  in 
his  dress  *  and  brilliant  in  the  lists,  by  these 
tokens  he  was  known  as  "  The  Gallant "  and 
"  The  Jouster."  His  marriage  with  Dofia  Isabel 
de  Bobadilla,  who  was  niece  of  the  Condesa  de 
Moya,  the  great  friend  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
placed  at  his  disposal  powerful  influences  at 
court. 

The  King,  in  getting  the  enterprise  ready,  ex- 
pended a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
those  days.'  He  had  meditated,  at  the  proper 
time,  sending  an  army  to  Naples  against  the 
French,  under  the  command  of  the  Gran  Capi- 
tan  ( Gonzalo  Femdndez  de  C6rdova) ,  and  with 
this  in  view  mMiy  youths  of  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  nobihty  had  enlisted  imder  the  prestige 
of  his  banner;  and  as,  at  the  last  hour,  Don 
Fernando  changed  his  plans,  there  remained  in 
Seville  about  ten  thousand  volunteers;  many 
elected  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  Pedrarias 

■  Tbe  people  of  Coeta  Rica  still  describe  a  certain  airy  grace 
In  wearing  tlie  Iiat  as  "d  la  pedrada;"  in  olden  tlmea  they 
must  IiaTe  aatd  "  6  la  Pedrariat." 

■Fifty  thousand  ducats. 
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and  wa%  received  with  great  gladness,  though 
not  all  who  assembled  in  that  city  to  come  to  the 
new  world  found  billets  in  the  fleet. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1518,  Pedrarias  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Captain-G^eral  of  Cas- 
tilla  del  Oro  (Glolden  Castile) — a  name  signifi- 
cant of  the  hopes  that  were  based  on  the  supposed 
riches  of  Dari^,  viinch  until  then  had  been 
called  Tierra  Firme  (the  Continent).  As  Ver- 
agiia  was  not  included  in  the  government  of 
Castilla  del  Oro,  its  territory  must  have  com- 
menced to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Retrete  and  ex- 
tended in  the  same  direction,  because  the  former 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  litigation  with  the 
Admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus.  Pedrarias  left 
Sanlucar  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S14,  taking  with 
him  fifteen  ships,  1,500  men — all  hidalgos  of 
high  Uneage — and  a  bishop,  appointed  over 
Tierra  Firme. 

Several  contretemps  occurred  at  sea.  Pedra- 
rias touched  at  Gomera  and  later  at  Santa 
Marta,  where  he  put  ashore  a  body  of  men  to 
sack  the  Indian  villages ;  but  these  were  bravely 
defended  and  much  damage  was  done  by  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Fuerte  Island  and  eventually 
reached  Dari^n  on  the  SOth  of  June.  Instantly 
he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Vasco  Niiflez  de 
Balboa,  who  was  at  the  colony  of  Santa  Maria 
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and  most  assuredly  not  expecting  a  visit 
so  inopportune.  Vasco  Niifiez,  nevertheless, 
knowing  how  to  dissimulate  his  displeasure,  re- 
ceived his  successor  with  good  grace,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  with  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  acclimated  veterans  under  his  command  he 
could  have  resisted  him  to  advantage. 

The  first  move  Fedrarias  made  was  to  order 
the  Licentiate  (lawyer)  Espinosa,  his  Alcalde 
mayor,  to  call  Vasco  Nijfiez  de  Balboa  to  ac- 
count for  his  administration  of  affairs,  and  after- 
wards condenmed  him  to  pay  some  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Enciso  and  others.  Vasco  NuAez, 
who  possessed  funds,  paid  the  fine  levied  upon 
him  and  considered  himself  well  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Then  began  the  despatching  of  expedi- 
tions in  every  direction,  and  the  robbing  and 
murdering  of  the  Indians  without  pity.  By  the 
lieutenants  of  Fedru-ias,  who  fully  merits  the 
appellation  of  Furor  DomirU  applied  to  him  by 
the  Padre  Las  Casas,  the  conquest  was  made 
with  fire  and  sword.  Yet  the  unhappy  Indians 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annihilated  with- 
out resistance.  The  rout  of  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz 
at  Paris,  of  Captain  Vallejo  on  the  Redes  River, 
and  of  Alonso  Becerra,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Cariguana  with  his  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  demonstrate  the  valor  with  which 
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they  defended  their  liberty.  And  even  more  ef- 
fective than  the  prowess  of  the  Indians,  was  the 
famine  that  intervened  to  punish  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  the  conquerors.  The  provisions 
brought  from  Spain  soon  gave  out  and  the  dev- 
astated country  yielded  nothing  in  their  place. 
Wandering  about  the  streets  of  Darien  were  seen 
noble  cabaUeroB  dressed  in  silks  and  brocades,  im- 
ploring the  charity  of  a  piece  of  bread,  and,  as 
there  was  none  who  could  give  it  them,  many 
died  miserably. 

Soon  there  arrived  a  piece  of  news  that  caused 
much  excitement  in  the  colony.  The  emissaries 
sent  by  Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa  to  Spain  to  her- 
ald his  splendid  discovery  of  the  Pacific  had  ar- 
rived at  court  bearing  a  present  of  pearls  for  tiie 
King  and  overflowing  with  marvelous  stories  re- 
specting the  riches  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries. From  this  period  Vasco  Nufiez  had  laid 
aside  his  rdle  of  tyrant  and  usurper  and  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  hero  worthy  of  reward,  an 
assumption  the  King  gratified  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Coyba  and 
Panama.  Jealous,  and  feeling  nothing  but 
hatred  for  him,  Pedrarias  received  with  bad 
grace  the  news  of  the  honors  bestowed  on  Balboa. 
But,  aided  in  this  by  Dofia  Isabel  de  BobadUla, 
whose  good  will  Vasco  Niifiez  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  attain.  Fray  Juan  de  Quevedo  inter- 
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vened  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Pedrarias 
entered,  or  pretended  to  enter,  into  the  designs 
of  his  wife  and  the  Bishop,  and  consented  to 
make  peace  with  his  rival,  even  to  seal  the  peace 
by  family  alliance,  agreeing  that  the  discoverer 
of  the  Pacific  should  be  given  the  hand  of  DoiJa 
Maria  de  Peflalosa,  one  of  the  Governor's  two 
daughters  who  had  remained  in  Spain.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop, 
and  Vasco  Nudez  de  Balboa,  thus  con- 
verted into  a  son-in-law  of  Pedrarias,  departed 
for  the  Pearl  Islands  to  build  ships  for  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  Southern  Sea  (tbe  Pacific 
Ocean). 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  and  having  heard  of  the  numer- 
ous complaints  presented  against  Pedrarias  by 
the  historian  Fem^dez  de  Oviedo  and  several 
others,  decided  to  replace  him  by  a  Cordovese 
gentleman  named  Lope  de  Sosa.  At  length 
rumor  of  the  impending  change  reached  Darien 
and  came  to  the  ear  of  Vasco  NiSfiez,  when  it 
appears  that  he  told  some  of  his  intimates  that 
they  had  better  set  forth  on  their  discoveries  be- 
cause later,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  possible. 
By  a  distorted  version  of  this  advice  that  was 
carried  to  Pedrarias  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  Balboa  intended  to  rise  in  revolt,  and  there- 
ux>on,  wishing  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to 
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gratify  the  hatred  against  his  son-in-law  that 
lay  dormant  in  his  perverse  soul,  he  wrote  Balboa 
preferring  charges  and  sununoning  him  into  his 
presence. 

At  the  moment  Vasco  Nufiez  had  under  his 
command  four  ships  all  fitted  out  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  could  very  well  have  weighed  an- 
chor and  removed  himself  from  Pedrarias'  wrath; 
but,  being  innocent,  obeyed  the  orders  of  him  who 
called  him  son,  believing  that  by  the  truUi  of  his 
words  he  could  dissipate  the  calumnies  directed 
against  him.  Somewhat  shaken  was  this  con- 
fidence, however,  when  he  found  himself  the  pris- 
oner of  his  friend  Francisco  Pizarro — the  future 
conqueror  of  Peru.  The  bloody-minded  Pe- 
drarias had  him  brou^t  to  trial  before  his  fav- 
orite, Espinosa,  who  resurrected  against  him  a 
multitude  of  long-forgotten  charges,  among 
which  was  that  resulting  from  the  death  of  Diego 
de  Nicuesa,  and,  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  pro- 
test of  innocence,  Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa  was 
in  the  end  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  The  un- 
just and  cruel  sentence  was  executed  at  Ada  in 
January,  1519;  *  here  he  and  four  of  his  followers 

•Washington  Irving  ("The  Companions  of  Columbus,"  chap. 
XXIX)  gives  1R17  as  the  year  In  which  VuMO  Ndftes  de 
Balboa  was  beheaded.  This  afDrmatlon  is  contradicted  by 
historical  documents,  as  for  example  the  order  for  the  trial  of 
Balboa,  signed  by  Fedrarlas  at  Acla  on  the  12th  of  Januarr, 
1S19.  See  i)octtm«i»to>  tnitMoi  del  Archtvo  de  India;  VoL  81, 
p.  815. 
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were  butchered  like  sheep.  While  this  crime 
was  being  perpetrated  Pedrarias,  hidden  in  a  hut 
a  dozen  paces  from  the  place  of  execution  and 
peering  between  the  cane  stalks  that  served  for 
walls,  looked  on  at  the  spectacle  that  filled  with 
happiness  his  heart — the  heart  of  a  wild  beast. 

During  1516  and  1517  the  lieutenants  of  Pe- 
drarias  explored  the  Pacific  slopes  towards  the 
west,  and  Bartolome  Hurtado,  sent  out  by  Gs- 
pinosa  in  two  canoes,  reached  a  point  sixty 
leagues  west  of  Nati.  The  expedition  was  fruit- 
ful and  incited  in  the  adventurers  a  desire  to  go 
farther,  only  there  was  a  dearth  of  ships  for  their 
purpose,  and  this  lack  was  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  the  murder  of  Balboa. 
With  the  death  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific, 
the  difficulty  disappeared.  Pedrarias  arranged 
that  Espinosa  himself  should  continue  his  explo- 
rations, making  use  of  the  bark  San  Crutdbal  and 
the  lateen-rigged  vessel  Santa  Maria  de  Buena 
Esperanza,  built  by  the  ill-fated  Balboa. 

Panama  was  founded  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1519.  Shortly  afterwards  Espinosa  set  sail 
with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  in  the  two 
ships  mentioned  and  in  two  large  canoes,  carry- 
ing with  him  as  chief  pilot  Juan  de  Castafieda,  a 
navigator  of  great  reputation.  Because  of  bad 
weather,  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  at  Burica, 
and,  as  the  boats  were  crowded  with  Spaniards 
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and  Indiuis,  he  decided  to  remaui  there  with  a 
part  of  the  company  while  Juan  de  Csstafleda 
and  Hemiln  Ponce  de  Le6n,  with  forty  men.  con- 
tinued the  expedition  by  sea. 

From  Burica  the  ships  passed  into  the  Gulf 
of  Osa,  DOW  called  Dulce,  and  into  the  domain 
of  the  Cuchiras/  hut  Hem^  Fonce  de  Le6n, 
deterred  by  the  fierce  attitude  of  the  Indians, 
did  not  attempt  to  disembark.  Pushing  onward, 
therefore,  the  discoverers  came  to  a  halt  at  a 
small  bay,  which  they  called  the  Gulf  of  San 
Vicente,'  situated  within  another,  much  larger 
and  dotted  with  islands.'  Here  the  natives 
showed  no  better  disposition.  Many  of  the  yr&r- 
riors  entered  their  canoes  and  paddled  around 
the  ships  in  a  threatening  attitude;  many  more 
appeared  on  the  beach  blowing  war-horns  and 
making  menacing  gestures.  Two  cannon  shots, 
however,  put  them  all  to  flight.  Nevertheless, 
Castafieda  and  Ponoe  de  Le<Sn  decided  to  go 
hack,  after  having  seized  three  or  four  Indians 
for  use  as  interpreters  and  guides  later  on.  It 
was  their  intuition  to  rejoin  Espinosa,  who,  dur- 
ing this  exploration,  had  founded  the  town  of 
NatA. 

'Qoepo. 

■Tbe  andeDt  port  of  Cslders.  IieOn  FernAndei — Doat- 
meiUos  para  la  SMoria  de  Cotta  Rica,  Vol.  I,  p.  BES. 

'The  Onlt  of  Ntcoya,  also  called  San  Ldcar,  OQetarea  and 
Ototliia. 
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Thus  were  discovered,  in  1519,  the  Gulfs  of 
Dulce  and  Nicoya  by  Juan  de  Castafleda  and 
Hemto  Ponce  de  Le6n,  the  lieutenants  of  Fe- 
drarias  Dirila. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Expedition  of  Gn.  GonzXijiz  DiviLA  to  thb  Pacific 

COABT  AND  TO  THB  NiCOXA  PENmSULA 

1519-1528 

WITH  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  "  The  Southern  Sea,"  the  gaze  of  the 
adventurous  Spaniards  converged  upon 
this  new  field  opened  up  to  their  daring  and  rest- 
less ambition.  Many  in  Dari^n,  aware  of  the 
arrest  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  were  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  get  out  of  the  clutches 
of  Fedrarias  alive,  and  prepared,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  his  heritage  to  themselves.  To  this 
end,  Andr^  Nifio,  a  pilot  of  great  renown,  left 
the  continent  for  Spain,  taking  with  him  moneys 
belonging  to  himself  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  for  a  license  to  engage  in  discov- 
eries on  the  Pacific. 

The  Crown,  of  course  desirous  of  increasing 
its  rich  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  was  accus- 
tomed to  welcome  with  a  good  will  those  who, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  property,  went  forth 
to  discovery  and  conquest;  but,  as  the  candi- 
dates were  many  in  number,  it  followed  that 
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those  chosen  mxist  needs  be  few;  so  in  this,  as  in 
all  human  affairs,  favor  and  privilege  prevailed. 
Consequently  Andres  Niflo  well  understood  that 
hy  himself  he  could  accomplish  nothing,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  interest  in 
his  project  a  person  of  influence  and  weight. 
And  it  so  happened  that  there  was  at  court  at 
that  time  a  cabdUero  from  Avila,  by  the  name  of 
Gil  Gonzdlez,  who  was  Auditor  of  the  Island  of 
Espafiola,  and  closely  attached  to  the  house  of 
the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and  was  one  of  his  pro- 
ikgks.  With  him  the  pilot  established  an  under- 
standing, and,  through  his  mediation,  easily  ob- 
tained what  he  desired. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1519,  he  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  King,  by  the  terms  of  which  he 
was  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  a 
thousand  leagues  westward  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific.  Gil  Gonzdlez  de  Avila  was  named 
Captain-General  of  the  armada  and  contributed 
to  the  enterprise  854,941  maravedis;  Andres 
Nifio,  1,058,078;  Crist6bal  de  Haro,  551,814; 
while  the  Crown  contributed,  on  its  part,  1,800,- 
000,^  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  expedition  set  sail  from 
Sanliicar.  Comprised  in  it  were  three  ships,  well 
provisioned  and  manned  by  150  men,  among 

'The  maravedl  is  equlralent  to  only  one-UiIrd  of  a  cent,  but 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  greater  purcbaslng  power  of 
money  at  that  time. 
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them  carpenters,  wood-sawyers  and  calkers,  to 
meet  the  p<»sible  necessity  of  building  ships  on 
the  Southern  Sea;  also  all  the  iron,  tackle, 
rigging,  cordage  and  oakum  that  might  be 
needed  for  this  purpose.  At  EspaAola  Gonz&lez 
Divila  remained  for  some  time,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase various  supplies  in  which  they  were  yet  de- 
ficient, among  other  things  thirty-five  mares, 
two  carts  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  transporting 
the  cargo  across  the  Isthmus.  During  the  first 
days  of  January,  1520,  he  set  sail,  and  twelve 
days  later  arrived  at  the  port  of  Ada,  founded 
by  Fedrarias.  On  the  voyage,  as  a  result  of  a 
storm,  he  had  to  throw  overboard  fifteen  of  the 
mares  that  he  had  bought  in  Espafiola. 

At  Acla,  believing  that  the  government  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  Lope  de  Sosa,  Gonzdlez 
Ddvila  neglected  to  take  Fedrarias  into  con- 
sideration, and  began  at  once  to  discharge  his 
vessel.  His  surprise  may  well  be  imagined  when 
be  foimd  that  the  new  governor  had  not  arrived. 
To  correct  the  error,  he  hastened  to  write  to 
Fedrarias,  excusing  himself  for  not  having  gone 
to  Darien  directly,  and  explaining  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  transport  the  cargo  from  the  port 
of  Acla,  which  at  that  period  was  the  narrowest 
known  pass  between  the  two  oceans.  The  Giov- 
emor  answered  with  much  warmth,  expressing 
his  indignation  at  the  effrontery  in  landing  so 
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many  men  without  having  previously  asked  his 
leave,  and  then,  alarmed  at  the  sinister  aspect 
the  affair  had  assumed,  Gonzilez  Ddvila  ordered 
Andres  Nifio  to  proceed  at  once  to  Dari^n  with 
the  decrees  in  which  Pedrarias  was  ordered  by  the 
King  to  lend  aid  and  tuim  over  the  ships  built 
by  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa.  The  terrible  old 
Governor  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by  such 
a  small  matter  as  this;  he  merely  replied  that 
the  ships  had  not  been  the  property  of  Vasco 
Nuiiez  but  belonged,  to  some  three  hundred 
Spaniards  who  had  helped  him  to  build  them, 
and  that  consequently  he  could  not  deliver  them. 
Andres  Nirio  insisted,  threatening  damages  and 
punishment,  but  with  no  better  result,  and  he  was 
obliged  at  last  to  return  to  the  port  of  Ada, 
much  crestfallen.  To  crown  their  misfortime. 
Lope  de  Sosa  who  arrived  in  May,  1520,  died  on 
board  his  ship  at  Darien. 

Filled  with  vexation  at  this  melancholy 
turn  of  fate,  Gronzdlez  DAvila  found  it  necessary 
to  decide  upon  a  step  cruelly  repugnant  to  his 
dignity.  He  went  in  person  to  see  Pedrarias, 
and  hhnself  demanded  the  ships  on  the  authority 
of  the  positive  order  of  the  King.  The  humilia- 
tion was  in  vain;  the  Governor  treated  him  as  he 
had  treated  Andr^  Nifio.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, having  to  struggle  with  a  tyrant  like 
Pedrarias,  a  man  of  less  mettle  would  have  con- 
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fessed  himself  beaten.  But  D^vila's  energy  was 
indomitable;  he  resolved  upon  a  course  that 
many  described  as  insane:  the  construction  of 
new  ships  on  the  Pacific — "  a  work  which,"  says 
the  Padre  Las  Casas,  "  the  King  would  not  dare 
to  undertake  with  his  greater  facilities  in  men, 
skill  and  means."  Nevertheless  there  were  not 
lacking  those  who  believed  it  possible,  among 
them  the  Treasurer,  Alonso  de  la  Puente,  and  the 
Auditor,  Diego  Mirquez,  who  gave  Gonzdlez 
Divila  financial  assistance. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  woik  of  construction 
was  the  Balsas  River,  which  emptied  into  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel.     Here,  by  dint  of  great 
labor,  the  timber  was  felled  and  sawed,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  open  up   a  road   fourteen 
leagues  in  length,  through  the  forests  and  over 
mountains,  from  Ada  to  the  improvised  ship- 
yard.   This  done,  the  transporting  of  the  cargo 
was  commenced  by  means  of  the  moribimd  beasts 
of  burden  that  had  survived  the  passage  by  sea. 
The  difficulties  that  DAvila  had  to  overcome  in 
carrying  out  his  enterprise  were  in  truth  epic. 
The  path  was  sown  with  corpses  of  men  and  ani- 
mals; the  climate,  hunger,  and  the  terrible  rug- 
^ess  of  the  country  constituted  obstacles  that 
(uld  have  been  surmounted  only  by  such  ad- 
irable  constancy  and  iron  will  as  that  possessed 
J  the  Captain.    In  due  course  he  had  to  grap- 
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pie  with  the  open  hostility  of  Pedrarias,  who 
sought  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  realization 
of  his  projects,  and,  becoming  at  length  con- 
vinced that  this  obstruction,  too,  would  have  to 
be  removed  from  his  path,  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  pacifying  his  enemy.  With  this  object 
in  view,  and  knowing  that  avarice  was  not  the 
least  of  Pedrarias'  defects,  he  purchased  from 
him  a  negro  acrobat  for  three  hundred  pesos 
(Spanish  dollars) ,  a  price  that  he  knew  to  be  ex- 
orbitant, and  by  that  good  stroke  of  policy 
caused  him  to  relax  in  a  measure  his  persecution 
and  even  to  agree  to  furnish  some  Indian  slaves 
to  aid  in  the  transportation  of  the  cargo. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  four 
barks  lay  completed  on  the  Balsas  River.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  came  with  the 
armada  from  Spain,  many  had  already  perished, 
victims  of  the  unhealthful  climate  and  their  extra- 
ordinary labors,  and,  when  the  ships  were  towed 
out  towards  the  sea,  those  who  survived  could 
scarcely  credit  the  marvel  achieved  by  their  hands 
and  they  hugged  themselves  in  the  illusion  that 
the  end  of  their  weary  labors  had  arrived.  A 
cruel  destiny,  however,  yet  had  in  store  for  them 
many  days  of  trial.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels 
at  the  Pearl  Islands,  defects  in  their  construction 
resulted  in  their  total  loss.  How  profound  must 
have  been  the  grief  of  those  valiant  wrestlers  with 
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fortune  in  the  face  of  such  a  great  calamity  I  For 
nau^t  had  been  the  sacrifice  of  life,  for  naught 
the  almost  superhuman  labors,  the  constancy  and 
energy  I  It  is  in  just  such  a  momentous  crisis  as 
this  that  the  greatness  of  Gonzilez*  soul  is  most 
to  be  admired.  Without  losing  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  only  returned  to  the  task  with  renewed 
vigor.  Attacking  the  great  undertaking  a  sec- 
ond time,  be  succeeded  in  constructing  on  the 
islands  four  more  ships,  and  with  these,  after 
having  struggled  two  years  without  rest,  he  set 
sail  on  the  21st  of  January,  1522.  Before  his 
departure,  he  went  to  Panama  to  ask  of  Ped- 
rarias  a  detail  of  men,  for  the  number  of  those 
that  remained  of  his  command  was  pitifully  few. 
The  Governor  got  rid  of  him  by  evasions  and 
not  one  did  he  grant. 

Without  mishap,  Gonzalez  Davila  then  navi- 
gated a  hundred  leagues  to  the  west,  yet  still 
adversity  was  ever  at  his  heels.  The  sailors  soon 
found  that  all  the  water  casks  were  useless  and 
that  the  ships  had  been  badly  damaged  by  the 
ravages  of  barnacles.  Under  these  conditions 
they  had  no  recourse  but  to  steer  for  shore,  and 
this  they  proceeded  to  do.  The  armada  came  to 
a  halt  on  the  Chiriquf  coast.  The  cargo  was 
taken  out  in  order  to  make  repairs  on  the  ships, 
and,  while  the  new  water  casks  were  being  made, 
the  one  that  was  in  the  best  condition  was  sent  to 
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Panama  to  procure  the  pitch  that  they  lacked. 
But,  as  the  provisions  were  becoming  scarcer, 
Gonzalez  decided  to  have  Andres  Ni&o  remain 
on  the  spot  to  await  the  pitch  whilst  he  himself, 
with  a  part  pf  tiie  conmiand,  continued  by  land. 
It  was  resolved  further  that,  as  soon  as  the  ships 
should  be  ready,  they  should  continue  to  navigate 
westward  along  the  coast  and  await  his  arrival 
in  the  best  port  they  could  find. 

The  Captain-General  undertook  tiie  journey 
with  one  hundred  men,  at  times  penetrating  into 
the  interior  for  more  than  ten  leagues  from  the 
coast.  On  his  way  he  baptized  many  Indians  and 
gathered  an  abundant  harvest  of  gold.  In  the 
narrative  left  by  his  Treasurer,  Andres  de  Cere- 
ceda,  the  itinerary  of  this  extraordinary  march ' 
is  set  forth.  He  stopped  at  Burica  and  at  the 
Gulf  of  Dulce  and  had  passed  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  caciques  Boto,  Coto,'  Guaicara 
and  Dumcaca/  when,  as  a  result  of  wading 
through  many  rivers  while  in  a  state  of  profuse 
perspiration,  he  was  overcome  by  an  acute  attack 
of  rheumatism  that  made  his  further  progress  on 
foot  impossible.  Gonzdlez  thereafter  had  himself 
carried  in  a  hanunock  and  thus  continued  his 

*Ije0n  Fern&ndez— fftitorta  ie  Cotta  Rteo,  pp.  82-87. 
■Toward  Ute  monntalna  to  the  nortb  at  Burica  Point    Ihid. 
•Damcaca,  or  Turucaca,  on  the  plains  (Hatuw)  o(  Terzaba 
and  Bomca.    /Md. 
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march  until  the  heavy  rains  and  the  intensity  of 
his  sufferings  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a 
house  of  a  leading  cacique,  who  lived  on  an  island 
of  the  Bio  Grande  de  Terraba. 

The  dwelling  of  this  cacique  was  very  spacious 
and  high,  built  on  piles  and  in  the  form  of  a  tent. 
The  roof  was  thatched  with  bijagua  leaves.  In 
the  center  a  rocnn  was  constructed  for  the  in- 
valid; the  soldiers  accommodated  themselves  in 
the  houses  in  the  village.  They  stayed  here  fifteen 
days,  and  then  as  a  further  result  of  the  great 
rains,  the  river  overflowed  its  bed,  submerging 
the  whole  of  the  flat  plain.  So  great  was  the  in- 
undation that  in  the  house  of  the  cacique  the 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  men's  chests. 
Fearful  of  drowning,  the  soldiers  asked  Gon- 
zalez D^vila  for  permission  to  seek  safety  in  the 
tree-tops,  but  the  Captain,  who  could  not  move, 
was  left  with  a  few  faithful  followers  confined 
to  his  room.  The  floods  increased.  One  night — 
at  midnight — the  cacique'g  house  suddenly  col- 
lapsed, and  demolished  the  interior  room.  All 
within  would  have  perished  had  it  not  been  that 
by  great  good  fortune  a  lamp  standing  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  had  remained  alight,  and, 
guided  by  its  rays,  they  were  enabled  with  an 
ax  to  chop  their  way  out  of  the  ruins  through 
the  roof.  Gonzdlez  D^vila,  found  supporting 
himself  on  his  crutches  among  the  debris  of  the 
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room,  was  carried  from  the  wreck  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  companions,  and,  with  the  aid  of  those 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  trees  and  who  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  in  response  to  the  cries  for 
help,  was  placed  in  a  hammock,  swung  between 
two  trees.  In  this  position  he  remained  for  two 
days  under  a  torrential  downpour  of  rain. 

When  the  flood  had  subsided,  the  Captain 
ordered  the  construction  of  huts  in  the  trees, 
for  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  the  catastrophe.  This 
proved  to  be  a  wise  precaution,  for  twice  after 
this  they  had  to  seek  refuge  in  them.  In  the 
disaster  the  provisions  were  lost  and  many  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  arms.  It  became  necessary, 
later,  to  make  shields  of  padded  cotton  to  replace 
the  bucklers  that  had  disappeared.  For  these 
reasons  Gonzdlez  concluded  to  return  to  the 
coast,  which  he  was  unable  to  reach  by  land  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  bad  condition  of  the  soil 
after  the  inundation,  and  therefore  caused 
balsas "  to  be  built,  in  which  he  embarked  with  his 
command  and  the  Indians  in  his  service,  making 
in  all  a  company  of  some  five  hundred  persons. 
Several  of  the  balsas  reached  the  sea,  but  at  night, 
and  were  carried  out  by  the  current  to  a  distance 

•A  light  craft  of  tlie  catamaran  tn>e,  common  among  the 
Indians  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America,  con- 
structed sometimes  of  woven  graSB,  sometlmea  of  bamboo  logs 
bound  tog^ber,  but  usually  of  the  logs  of  the  ialia  tree, 
from  which  it  derives  Its  name,  and  the  wood  of  which  has  a 
cork-like  Bber.    Translator. 
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of  some  two  leagues  from  shore.  The  Captain 
contrived  to  save  them  by  despatching  good 
swimmers  in  some  of  the  other  balsas  that  were 
smaller.  With  their  help  the  missing  ones  were 
brought  back  to  land,  just  as  the  crews  had  given 
themselves  up  for  lost. 

Proceeding  on  his  march,  always  towards  the 
west,  Gonzdlez  passed  through  the  villages  of  the 
caciques  Carobareque,'  Cochira,'  Cob,*  Huetare ' 
and  Chorotega,  who  hved  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  San  Vicente,  or  Bay  of  Caldera.  Here 
he  found  the  ship$  of  Andr^  Niiio,  whidi  had 
just  cast  andior.  Because  of  his  extreme  ill 
health,  he  then  resolved  to  continue  by  water  and 
assigned  to  a  lieutenant  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition by  land,  but  when,  on  learning  of  this 
intention,  the  soldiers  evinced  a  gloomy  reluc- 
tance, he  changed  his  plans  and  remained  with 
them,  and  Andr^  Nifio  resumed  the  voyage  with  - 
the  two  ships.  The  other  two  remained  at  San 
Vicente  with  the  forty  thousand  casteUanos' 
worth  of  gold  that  were  already  in  Gonzalez* 
possession.  Gonzalez,  with  the  same  hundred 
men  and  four  horses  that  he  had  taken  from  the 
armada,  then  continued  by  land,  passing  through 

'PoDta  Hala. 

'Towards  the  river  Naranjo,  wbere  the  rlllage  of  Qaepo 
was  located.    Ibid. 
•TuBubreB.    IHd.  • 

*Tabanda. 
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the  province  of  Orotina,*"  from  whence  he 
covered  twelve  leases  around  the  Gulf,  through 
the  villages  of  Avancari/'  and  Cotori.''  From 
thence  he  returned  to  Orotina  and  continued  on 
to  Chome,"  Pocosf,"  and  Cangen,"  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Nicoya,  the  cacique  of  which  made  him 
a  present  of  gold  to  the  value  of  14,000  castel- 
Umot.  Here  he  baptized  the  cacique,  his  wives, 
and  more  than  6,000  of  his  subjects. 

At  this  place  Gronzdlez  Ddvila  remained  ten 
daySi  regaled  with  many  festivities,  and  at  the 
hour  of  his  departure  was  presented  by  the 
cacique  with  six  golden  idols,  a  hand  and  more 
in  height,  which  the  cacique  told  him  to  take 
away  since  he  now  no  longer  believed  in  idols. 
He  further  requested  that  some  person  be  left 
behind  to  instruct  him  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
hc  religion,  but  this  the  Captain  did  not  dare 
to  do. 

From  Nicoya  he  went  to  Sabandf "  and  after- 

"  Orotina  occupied  the  coast  between  tbe  Aranjnez  and 
Cbomefl  (Gnaslinal)  rlv^s.    /Md. 

"Avancarl  la  the  Abangsres  of  to-day. 

"Cotorf  Is  somevbere  between  the  Abang&re«  and  Ghomea 
(Gnaalnial)  rivers.    IMd. 

"The  Chomes  Indiana  occnpled  the  sources  of  the  Chomea 
HlTer.    IWi. 

"  Probabl;  to  tbe  nortli  of  Pan  de  Azilcar  (Sngarloaf  Honn- 
talu)  on  the  Nicoya  Peninsula.    iMd. 

"  Near  Lepanto.    Ibid. 

"Sabandf,  Sapancf  or  Gipanct  is  tbe  native  name  for  the 
Tempisqne  River.  /Md.  This  vUlage  was  sltaated  at  tbe  app^ 
watws,  three  leagues  from  the  moutb  of  the  river. 
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wards  to  CoTobici,'''  and  six  leagues  from  Hiis 
village  came  upon  the  gold  washings  of  Chira;'^ 
from  these  in  three  hours  they  extracted  with  a 
trough  gold  of  a  low  grade  valued  at  ten  petot 
and  four  tomines.''  Thence  he  returned  to  Cor- 
obici,  later  went  to  Dirid '"  and  afterwards  to 
Namiapi,^^  and  from  that  village  passed  into 
Orosf  and  thence  to  Papagayo.''  At  this  last 
village  he  heard  of  a  very  powerful  cacique, 
called  Nicaragua,  who  lived  on  the  strip  of  land 
embraced  between  the  ocean  and  the  Lake  of 
Granada,  which  now  forms  the  Department  of 
Rivas. 

Whereupon  Gonz&Iez  D^vila  determined  to 
visit  this  territory  of  Nicaragua's.  Many  leaders 
among  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise,  which  in 
their  judgment  was  most  dangerous,  and  even 
some  of  his  own  men  protested,  but  the  forceful 
Captain  would  not  listen  to  their  counsels  of  pru- 

"  A  Tillage  Bltnated  on  an  affluent  of  the  PledraB  Blver  which 
BtlH  presenea  that  name. 

"Tbia  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Island  (tf 
Cbtra. 

"A  peso,  or  dollar,  Ib  a  Spanish  coin  weighing:  one  ounce; 
a  totntn  Is  a  third  of  a  drachm,  Spaalsh  measnre,  repreaentlng 
a  real  In  Spanish  America. 

"The  CacUjue  DlrtA  probably  occupied  the  territory  be- 
tween Be14u  and  Bolsfin,  and  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  afflu- 
ent of  the  Templsgue,  which  passes  through  there,  still  pre- 
aerres  the  name  of  DtrU.    Ibid. 

"Probably  on  the  coast  of  Gnlebra  Bay. 

"On  the  coast  between  Salinas  Bay  and  San  Jnan  del  Bur. 
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dence.  "  I  go  with  the  determination  not  to  turn 
back,"  he  wrote  the  King,  "  until  some  one  ap- 
pears who  by  force  of  arms  shall  prevent  my  go- 
ing forward."  "  One  day,  before  arriving  at  the 
village,  he  despatched  in  the  capacity  of  heralds 
six  of  the  principal  Indians  among  those  he  took 
with  him,  together  with  several  interpreters,  to 
announce  to  Nicaragua  what  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  say  to  the  other  cadquet:  that  he,  Gil 
Gonzdlez  Divila,  was  "  a  captain  whom  the  great 
King  of  the  Christians  sent  to  those  parts  to 
tell  all  princes  and  lords  therein  that  they  should 
know  that  in  Heaven,  higher  even  than  the  sun, 
there  dwells  a  Lord  who  made  all  things  and 
all  men,  and  that  all  those  who  believed  this  and 
acknowledged  him  as  their  Lord,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  Christians,  will  arise  and  go  up  to  him 
when  they  die,  and  that  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians will  descend  into  the  fire  under  the  earth."*' 
He  commanded  the  heralds  to  say  also  that  the 
same  tidings  had  been  brought  to  the  caciques 
he  had  left  behind  in  his  march  and  that  all  had 
adopted  this  belief  and  become  Christians  and 
vassals  of  the  great  King  of  Castile;  that  he  pro- 

■Haatiel  H.  de  Feralta — Ooata  Rtca,  Jficaragua  v  Panami. 
p.  10. 

■Manuel  M.  fle  Peralta— Costa  Rtca,  Nicaragua  V  PaitamA, 
p.  10. 

"  OoosAleK  took  wltl)  Urn  on  tbis  expedition,  to  nerve  as  In- 
terpFeters,  the  Indians  seized  In  1619  at  the  Gnlf  of  Nlcora  by 
Joan  de  Cacrtafieda  and  Hernftn  Ponce  de  Uoa 
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posed  to  do  as  much  for  all  the  cadques  yiho 
lived  in  the  west;  that  they  need  have  no  fears; 
that  they  should  continue  to  reside  in  their  vil- 
lages with  their  subjects,  where  he  would  come 
to  them  and  tell  them  other  great  things  con- 
cerning his  God,  but  that  if  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  give  ear,  and  to.  become  vassals  of  his 
Eang,  then  they  must  meet  him  on  the  field  of 
baUle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
emissaries  took  their  dep^ure,  an  unfortunate 
accident  occurred;  three  of  the  musketeers  were 
severely  burned  by  the  explosion  of  some  pow- 
der they  had  been  testing  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  leave  them  where  they  were,  in  the  care 
of  one  man.  This  untoward  event,  happening 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  they  feared,  disheart- 
ened the  soldiers,  who  were  already  much  con- 
cerned over  the  accounts  given  by  the  Indians 
of  the  great  power  of  Nicaragua.  The  Cap- 
tain, however,  harangued  them  and  succeeded 
in  restoring  their  courage  by  his  reassuring 
words. 

At  a  distance  of  a  league  from  the  famous 
village,  Gk)nzdlez  D^vila  came  upon  four  head 
men,  who  told  him  that  their  chief  awaited  him 
in  peace.  On  learning  this  good  news,  he  re- 
sumed his  march  and  was  well  received  by  Nic- 
aragua,   who    made    him    a    present    of    gold 
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amounting  to  15,000  ca»teUano».  In  bis  turn 
the  Captain  presented  the  cacique  with  a  cos- 
tume of  silk,  a  red  cap  and  some  gewgaws  from 
Castile. 

The  village  of  Nicaragua  was  situated  on  the 
border  of  a  great  lake>  which  the  natives  called 
Cozabolca,  and  it  was  with  admiring  eyes  that 
the  Spaniu'ds  looked  upon  this  fresh-water  sea 
(ttfi  mar  de  agua  diUce)  .*•  They  were  told  by 
the  Indians  that  it  had  no  communication  with 
the  ocean,  but  the  pilots  assured  their  captain 
that  it  must  empty  into  the  Atlantic  and  in  this 
they  were  not  mistaken.  Gonzilez  Ddvila  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  plunging  into  the  waters  on  horseback, 
sword  in  hand. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Nicaragua's  vil- 
lage, he  baptized  the  cacique,  with  all  his  wives 
Mid  subjects — 9,000  souls  and  more.  The  his- 
torian Gomara  '^  relates  that  the  cacique  Nicara- 
gua, a  man  of  subtlety  and  caution,  asked  the 
Spaniards  a  number  of  questions  before  accept- 
ing the  waters  of  baptism.  Among  them  were 
several  they  had  difficulty  in  answering.  He 
asked  whetber  the  Christians  had  been  warned 
of  the  deluge  and  whether  there  had  ever  been 
another  flood,  whether  some  day  the  earth  would 

"Mar  Dnlce. 

'FrandMo    LOpes    de    Gomara — StttoHa    General    4e    Pu 
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be  overthrown  and  the  heavens  fall,  when  and 
how  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  would  lose  their 
brightness  and  stop  in  their  courses,  how  large 
they  were,  who  moved  them  and  held  them  up, 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  darkness  at  night  and 
what  produced  cold,  adding  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  Ught  and  heat  always.  He  asked 
also  what  honors  should  be  paid  to  the  threefold 
God  of  the  Christians,  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  sun  he  worshiped,  the  sea,  the  land  and 
man  who  had  dominion  over  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  over  everything  else 
in  the  world.  He  asked  where  the  soul  was  lo- 
cated and  what  it  did  when  once  free  from  the 
body,  whether  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Viear  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  was 
mortal,  and  how  Christ  could  be  God  and  man 
at  the  same  time  and  his  Mother  a  virgin, 
whether  the  Bmperor  and  King  of  Castile  was 
mortal  and  why  such  a  small  number  of  men 
wanted  the  great  quantity  of  gold  they  were  in 
search  of. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Gonz^ez  Dflvila  moved 
on  into  the  province  of  Nochari,  situated  six 
leagues  ahead  of  him,  where  he  found  six  vil- 
lages, each  with  a  population  of  some  2,000. 
Their  caciques  gave  him  gold  valued  at  83,484 
caatellanog,  besides  slaves  and  provisions.     In 
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return  the  chaplain  of  the  expediticm,  Don 
Diego  de  Agiiero,  gave  baptism  to  all. 

Here  also  many  neighboring  caciques  came 
to  call  on  the  Captain.  Among  them  was  one 
called  Diriagen,  who  made  a  most  sensational 
entry  at  the  head  of  500  Indians,  each  carrying 
one  or  two  tm'keys.  Behind  them  marched  ten 
men  with  banners;  following  these  came  seven- 
teen women  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
golden  disks;  tiien  the  caaque  with  his  courtiers 
and  five  trumpeters.  In  addition  to  their  other 
weapons  they  carried  200  axes,  made  of  gold  of 
a  low  grade,  which,  together  with  the  disks,  rep- 
resented a  value  in  excess  of  18,000  coBteUanoi. 
Coming  to  a  halt  before  the  house  where  Gon- 
zalez Divila  was  being  entertained,  after  a  brief 
fanfare  of  trumpets,  Diriagen  entered,  accom- 
panied by  his  nobles  and  followed  by  the 
women  and  bearers  with  the  gold.  When  the 
Captain  caused  them  to  he  questioned  as  to  the 
purpose  of  their  visit,  they  answered  that  they 
had  come  to  see  these  foreigners  that  wore  beards 
and  mounted  strange  animals.  Through  tiie  me- 
dium of  interpreters,  Gonzdlez  Ddvila  addressed 
them  in  his  customary  form  on  the  subject  of 
God  and  the  King  of  Castile,  but  their  reply 
when  asked  whether  they  wished  to  be  baptized, 
was  that  they  would  return  within  three  days. 

What  the  astute  Diriagen  had  really  sought 
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was  merely  to  ascertain  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  foreigners,  and,  having  found  it  to  be  so 
small,  determined  to  exterminate  them.  Thus 
it  was  that  on  Saturday,  April  1 7th,  the  day 
appointed  for  his  baptism,  he  fell  upon  the  Span- 
iards, without  warning,  at  the  head  of  three  or 
four  thousand  warriors  and  would  surely  have 
carried  out  his  purpose  had  not  an  Indian  of 
the  village  given  the  alarm  when  the  attacking 
army  was  already  within  bow  shot.  G^nzdlez 
Ddvila,  hurriedly  mounting  one  of  the  remain- 
ing horses — the  best  of  them  had  been  taken  by 
the  chaplain  on  a  proselyting  tour — ordered  his 
men  into  the  open  square,  where  for  a  consid- 
erable time  heavy  fighting  took  place  and  the 
victory  hung  in  the  balance,  though  at  length  the 
Indians  gave  way,  and,  pursued  by  the  Span- 
iards, abandoned  the  village.  In  his  ardor  the 
Captain  advanced  so  far  that  he  almost  became 
a  victim  of  his  fearlessness. 

In  spite  of  the  victory  gained,  the  soldiers  who 
had  come  so  far  against  their  will  began  to  mur- 
mur against  his  foolhardiness  and  made  it  plain 
to  him  that,  being  such  a  small  company — barely 
sixty  able-bodied  men — they  did  not  care  to 
proceed  farther.  Obliged  to  yield,  Gonzilez  DA- 
vila  ordered  a  retreat.  Nicaragua  thereupon 
sought  to  improve  the  opportunity  by  attacking 
the  Spaniards  in  his  turn  and  recovering  the 
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gold.  The  expedition  passed  through  his  vil- 
lage in  good  order  at  II  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
but,  when  the  soldiers  had  gotten  outside,  many 
Indians  approached  and  urged  those  who  were 
carrying  the  impedimenta  to  throw  down  their 
burdens  and  fly.  At  first,  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing out  of  further  hostilities,  the  Captain  bore 
this  with  patience;  finally- he  was  compelled  to 
order  the  cross-bowmen  to  fire  and  some  of  the 
Indians  were  wounded.  Immediately  a  multi- 
tude of  warriors  rushed  out  of  the  village  with 
deafening  war  cries.  Gonzalez  ordered  Andres 
de  Cereceda  to  go  forward  with  all  haste  with 
the  impedimenta  while  he  formed  a  rear  guard 
with  the  other  three  horses,  ten  cross-bowmen 
and  four  peons  armed  with  muskets.  The  bat- 
tle lasted  untU  sunset,  the  Spaniards  fighting 
continuously  as  they  retired.  At  last,  when  the 
Indians  saw  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  attacks, 
they  asked  for  peace  and  to  this  the  Captain 
gladly  consented.  Nicaragua  sought  to  justify 
the  aggression  by  casting  the  blame  on  a  cacique 
called  Coatega. 

In  this  long  engagement  Gonzalez  D^vila  did 
not  lose  a  single  man;  the  only  wounds  received 
were  those  suffered  by  his  horse.  Many  of  the 
Indian  porters  had  taken  flight,  however,  causing 
fhe  loss  of  a  large  number  of  personal  effects,  but 
the  gold  was  saved  intact.   At  midnight  the  expe- 
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dition  assembled  on  a  hill,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  moon,  continued  the  retreat.  Then,  trav- 
eling night  and  day  almost  without  rest,  Gon- 
zalez pushed  on  until  he  arrived  at  the  Gulf 
of  San  Vicente,  where  he  found  Andr&  Nifio 
awaiting  him,  the  latter,  on  his  return  from  his 
exploring  tour,  having  come  to  anchor  there  the 


or 

an .  qonzj(LE2-IUWILA 
1532 

^-"'           SEA 

week  before.  During  this  tour,  he  had  discov- 
ered the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  in  Honduras,  called  by 
the  Indians  Chorotega,  and  the  Gulf  of  Te- 
huantepec,  which  marked  the  termination  of  his 
voyage. 

It  being  necessary,  because  of  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  biggest  of  the  ships,  to  leave  it  at 
San  Vicente,  the  discoverers  set  sail  in  the  other 
three  and  in  Indian  canoes  for  Panama,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June,  1528.    Though 
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the  greater  part  was  of  low  standard,  when  the 
gold  presented  to  them  by  the  caciquea  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  melted  down,  it  was 
foimd  to  be  worth  112,524  caatellanos."  After 
the  royal  fifth  had  been  segregated,  Gronzdlez 
sent  Alonso  de  la  Puente  to  Fedrarias  to  ask  for 
munitions  of  war  to  enable  him  to  return  and 
punish  the  treachery  of  the  Nicaraguan  caciques. 
The  Governor  answered  that  he  was  disposed  to 
grant  Gonzalez'  request  provided  he  made  it  in 
the  capacity  of  his  lieutenant  and  in  his  name — 
"  the  which  I  had  small  desire  to  do,"  writes 
Gonzalez  to  the  King,  "  because  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I,  being  the  Captain  of  Your  Majesty, 
in  whose  name  the  request  was  made,  it  would 
have  been  beneath  my  dignity  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions, to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  existing 
between  his  lineage  and  my  own."  This  high- 
spirited  Captain  must  have  been  noble  indeed 
to  treat  with  such  disdain  the  lineage  of  Pedra- 
rias,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  famous  Count 
Arias  Gonzalo,^'  but  it  must  be  said  also  that 
the  Arias  D^vila  family  of  that  period  was  re- 
puted to  be  of  Jewish  extraction. 

So  immense  a  quantity  of  gold,  the  fruit  of 
an  expedition  in  which  more  than  82,000  souls 

"It  Is  very  dUBcalt  to  flz  the  exact  value  of  tbls  amonnt 
It  mar,  howerer,  be  estimated  at  (600,000. 

"Don  Angel  del  Arco  j  Hollnero— OtoHas  de  kt  Nobleza 
BipaSola,  p.  284.    Tarragona,  1899. 
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had  been  baptized,  awakened  the  avarice  of  the 
Governor,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  asleep. 
Casting  about  for  a  means  of  possessing  him- 
self of  the  treasure,  he  began  to  hamper  Gon- 
zalez' expedition  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Gonzilez  bought  a  caravel  in  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and,  as  soon  as  Pedrarias  knew  of  this,  he  noti- 
fied him,  through  the  medium  of  his  officers,  that 
the  King's  fifth  must  not  be  placed  in  a  single 
vessel — on  the  pretext  that  it  would  be  subject 
to  the  risk  of  loss.  Gonzilez  replied  that  it 
would  run  a  greater  risk  if  it  remained  in  the 
Governor's  hands,  and,  without  further  argu- 
ment, set  forth  by  stealth  for  Nombre  de  Dios. 
With  all  speed,  when  he  heard  of  this,  Pedrarias 
hurried  after  him — or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
after  the  money — but  the  Captain,  having  had 
two  hours*  notice  of  his  impending  arrival,  sailed 
away  with  the  treasure. 

Gil  Gronzdlez  Ddvila  merits  a  pr(Hninent  place 
in  the  gallery  of  great  Spanish  adventurers. 
His  building  of  the  ships,  his  march  of  224 
leagues  through  numerous  warlike  tribes  witii 
but  a  handful  of  men,  and  his  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  nature  seem  more  like  fiction  than 
human  adiievements.  His  name,  however,  does 
not  shine  in  history  as  it  is  entitled  to  do — pos- 
sibly because  it  is  not  associated  with  those  great 
crimes  that  have  brought  such  fame  to  others. 
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for,  though  a  great  hunter  of  gold,  he  was  hu- 
oiane  withal,  and  knew  how  to  arrive  at  his  ends 
without  imposing  too  burdensome  exactions  or 
wantonly  committing  cruelties. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FOUNDINO      OF      THE      ToWN      OF      BKUSEI.AS,      IN  0»0- 

TiMA — Its  V1CI88ITDDE8 — ^Thk  Expedition  of  As- 
DK^s  Gababito — MabtIh  Estetb's  Emtky  into 
Stteub 

1524-1529 

FROM  the  time  Pedrarias  saw  Gonzalez  re- 
turn with  the  treasure  and  heard  the  news 
of  the  rich  countries  he  had  explored,  a 
project  had  been  formulating  in  his  mind  to  seize 
them  for  his  own,  this  is  on  the  theory  of  priority 
in  discovery,  based  on  the  expedition  of  Gaspar 
de  Espinosa  in  1519.  Nor  did  he  scruple  to  com- 
municate his  intention  to  Gonzilez  himself,  and 
added  that  certain  vessels  he  had  in  readiness  for 
an  expedition  towards  the  east,  it  was  his  pur- 
pose now  to  send  to  the  west.  Against  this  the 
successful  Captain  protested,  stating  that  those 
peoples  had  ah^ady  been  Christianized;  but  such 
an  argument  could  have  little  weight  with  Pe- 
drarias, who  destroyed  Christians  and  infidels 
alike  when  it  was  to  his  interest  so  to  do. 

Gonzalez  Davila's  flight  added  to  Pedrarias* 
determination  to  dispossess  him  the  desire  for 
vengeance.  By  his  orders.  Captain  Herrera 
went  to   Espafiola   in  search  of  soldiers   and 
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horses  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  against 
Nicaragua;  and,  fearful  lest  Gonzalez  should 
again  overreach  him,  the  Governor  for  a  while 
delayed,  and  then,  with  money  lent  by  the 
prebendary  Don  Fernando  de  Luque,  Francisco 
Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro,  armed  a  small 
squadron  and  placed  in  command  Francisco 
Femflndez  de  Cordova.  Among  those  who  took 
part  in  this  expedition  were  also  the  captains 
Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Sosa,  Francisco  Campafl6n, 
Andres  Garabito,  Benito  Hurtado  and  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  to 
become  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  and  later 
Governor  of  Cuba,  Adelantado  of  Florida  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  region  of  Orotina,  near  the  present  port 
of  Puntarenas,  FernAndez  de  Cordova,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  1524,  founded  the  town  of 
Bruselas  -  and  parceled  out  among  its  inhabi- 
tants the  Guetare  Indians  and  those  in  Nicoya 
and  Chira.  Captain  Ruy  Diaz  was  charged  with 
the  government  of  the  town  and  Andres  Gara- 
bito remained  there  as  his  lieutenant.  Fernan- 
dez de  C6rdova  then  continued  towards  Nicara- 
gua, and,  in  the  same  year  of  1524,  founded  the 
cities  of  Le6n  and  Granada. 

For  his  part,  G^nzdlez  D/ivila  had  not  been 
content  to  sleep  on  his  laurels.  From  Espaflola 
he  despatched  the  Treasurer  Andres  de  Cere- 
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ceda  to  court,  with  the  gold  representing  the 
royal  fifth  and  an  extensive  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries; meanwhile  he  prepared  a  new  expedi- 
tion to  Nicaragua — this  time,  however,  by  way 
of  Honduras,  his  purpose  being  as  much  to  avoid 
falling  again  into  the  clutches  of  Pedrarias  as 
to  search  for  the  outlet  of  the  Dulce  Sea,  or  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Dudoso  Strait  (Doubt- 
ful Strait) — so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
that  there  existed  a  commimication  between  the 
two  oceans  at  about  the  latitude  where  Hon- 
diu'as  and  Nicaragua  lay. 

Cereceda,  who  was  well  received  in  Spain,  se- 
cured the  authority  asked  for  by  his  chief  to 
carry  forward  the  undertakings  he  had  com- 
menced. As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  Espa- 
iiola,  Gonzalez  D^vila  set  sail  in  a  small  squad- 
ron, with  SOO  men  and  50  horses,  and  arrived 
safely  at  the  coast  of  Honduras,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Dulce  Gulf,  in  Guatemala,  and 
in  1524  founded  the  city  of  San  Gil  de  Buena- 
vista.  Afterwards  his  march  led  him  into  the 
valley  of  Olancho  (Honduras),  where,  when 
Francisco  Fem^dez  de  C6rdova  learned  of  his 
presence  in  the  locality,  he  sent  against  him  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  whom  Gonzalez  put  to  rout. 
After  the  victory  G^nzdlez,  not  deeming  himself 
strong  enough  to  drive  Pedrarias*  forces  out  of 
Nicaragua,  retired  to  Puerto  Caballos. 
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As  though  this  were  not  enough,  a  third  com- 
petitor appeared  in  the  lists,  for  Hem^  Cortes, 
after  his  great  conquest  of  Mexico,  had  also  un- 
dertaken the  quest  of  the  Dudoso  Strait.  To  this 
end,  he  despatched  two  expeditions,  one  by  land, 
under  the  conunand  of  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
and  the  other  by  sea,  under  Cristobal  de  Olid. 
This  illustrious  Captain,  taking  Gronz&lez  D^vila 
by  surprise,  fell  upon  him  and  made  him  pris- 
oner. Immediately  afterward,  however,  as  did 
so  many  others  during  the  conquest  of  America, 
Olid  rebelled  against  his  chief,  and  as  soon  as 
the  intelligence  reached  Cortes,  he  despatched  a 
third  force  to  Honduras  by  water,  captained  by 
his  relative  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  who  also 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  rebel  leader. 

Unfortimately  for  Olid,  himself  valor  person- 
ified, he  underestimated  his  prisoners  and  had 
cause  to  regret  his  mistake.  Both  were  men  of 
great  force  of  character,  and,  as  he  allowed  them 
to  communicate  with  his  soldiers,  among  whom 
many  were  devoted  to  Cortes,  the  two  prisoners 
conspired  against  him.  One  night,  while  Olid 
was  conversing  with  them  and  entirely  oflF  his 
guard,  Francisco  de  Las  Casas  suddenly  sprang 
upon  him,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  beard,  aimed 
a  blow  at  him  with  a  paper  cutter,  while  Gon- 
zalez, in  his  turn,  wounded  him  in  several  places 
with  a  weapon  he  had  wrested  from  a  soldier  of 
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the  guard.  Olid  escaped  further  injury  and  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  himself,  but  he  was  later  dis- 
covered and  beheaded  by  Las  Casas.  Las  Casas 
at  once  returned  to  Mexico,  taking  Gonzalez 
with  him  as  a  prisoner.  Gonzalez  was  eventually 
sent  back  to  Spain,  in  chains,  for  trial,  and  the 
famous  adventurer  died  at  Avila  in  1526,  soon 
after  his  arrival  on  the  Peninsula. 

The  town  of  Bruselas  was  destined  soon  to 
disappear.  When  the  Audiencia  ^  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  informed  of  the  serious  disturbances 
that  had  broken  out  in  Honduras  between  Fer- 
nandez de  Cordova,  Gil  Gonzdlez,  Cristobal  de 
Ohd  and  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  it  sent  the 
Fiscal  (Attorney  General),  Pedro  Moreno,  to 
put  things  in  order,  with  particular  instructions 
to  leave  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  Gon- 
zilez  Ddvila.  Whereupon  Fem^dez  de  Cor- 
dova, who  had  a  considerable  force  imder  him, 
and  who  was  well  fortified  in  Granada,  concluded 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  diake  off  the 
authority  of  Fedrarias  and  himself  assume  com- 
mand over  the  rich  province.  To  this  end,  he 
convoked  the  principal  inhabitants  and  proposed 
to  them  at  the  meeting  that  the  government  of 

'  The  audieniHa  wbb  a  superior  Jodlclal  tribunal,  wbicb  was. 
besides,  ander  the  aadent  colonial  regime  of  Spain,  a  govem- 
Ing  body,  exerclslag  admlnlstratlTe  funcUona  and  having  cItII 
jurisdiction  over  one  or  more  prorlncea.  Diocionarlo  raeonado 
de  Leffittaoidn  y  JuriadUxMn,  by  Escrtche.    Tranalator. 
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Nicaragua  ought  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
Audienda  of  Santo  Domingo.  Nearly  all  as- 
sented to  his  wishes.  The  Captains  Hernando 
de  Soto  and  Francisco  Campafi<in  having  de- 
clared vigorously  in  favor  of  Fedrarias,  Fernan- 
dez de  C6rdova  imprisoned  De  Soto  in  the  fort- 
ress at  Granada,  because  of  his  opposition, 
whence  he  was  rescued  by  his  friend  Cainpafl6n 
with  the  aid  of  twelve  resolute  men,  all  of  whom 
escaped  by  land  to  Panama.  This  occurred  in 
1525. 

When  Hernando  de  Soto  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Panama  after  having  undergone  severe 
hardships  on  the  way,  he  acquainted  his  diief 
with  the  events  in  Nicaragua,  and,  with  all  speed, 
and  undaunted  by  age  and  disease — for  by  that 
time  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  and  was 
afflicted  with  gout — Pedrarias  assembled  such 
munitions  of  war  as  were  at  his  disposal  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1526  embarked  for 
Nati.  Here  he  completed  his  preparations,  after 
which  Benito  Hurtado  and  Hernando  de  Soto 
set  out  by  land  with  a  part  of  the  force,  while 
Pedrarias  proceeded  by  sea  as  far  as  the  Island 
of  Chira,  and  took  possession  with  much  solem* 
nity  on  the  16th  of  March,  1526.^  Here  he 
learned  that  the  town  of  Bruselas  had  been  de- 

'Hannel  U.  de  FeralU— Ootta  Rica,  mcaragua  v  PanantA, 
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populated  by  order  of  Femindez  de  Cordova  in 
order  that  he  might  be  provided  with  a  stronger 
force  for  the  defense  of  the  fortress  at  Granada. 

Fem^dez  de  Cordova's  interest  in  the  rebel- 
lion against  Fedrarias,  however,  had  begun  to 
flag.  Having  heard  that  he  was  trying  to  es- 
cape, Fedrarias  arranged  that  the  Veedor,*  Mar- 
tin Estete,  should  advance  under  secret  orders 
to  arrest  him ;  he  himself  was  to  follow  his  emis- 
sary by  way  of  Nicoya,  where  Hurtado  and 
Hernando  de  Soto  were  to  join  him-  On  the 
way  he  learned  that  Estete  had  succeeded  with- 
out disturbance  in  imprisoning  the  rebellious 
lieutenant  in  the  latter's  own  fortress  at  Granada. 
Fedrarias  had  barely  arrived  in  that  city  before 
he  ordered  his  Alcalde  mayor,  Diego  de  Molina, 
to  summon  Femilndez  de  Cordova  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  administration.  Having  meanwhile 
received  news  that  Pedro  de  Alvarado  was  in 
Chorotega  Malalac^*  he  hastened  to  remove  his 
prisoner  to  Le6n,  and,  arming  all  the  available 
soldiers,  sent  them,  under  the  command  of  Her- 
nan  Fonce  de  Le6n,  Andres  Garabito  and  Fran- 
cisco Campafion,  against  Cortes'  doughty  cap- 
tain, to  contest  his  advance  upon  Nicaragua. 

But  at  this  stage  Cortes  and  Alvarado,  who, 

*  Under  the  Spanish  colonial  rfiglnie,  the  veeior  was  the  ot«^ 
Beer  or  Inspector  of  prisons,  exercising  fiinctloiis  similar  to 
those  of  sherur  In  the  United  States.     rraiMlalor. 

'  Choluteca,  Id  Honduras. 
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it  appears,  had  a  secret  imderstanding  with  Fer- 
ndndez  de  C6rdova,  were  forced  to  return  to 
Mexico,  which  had  broken  out  in  revolt  in  the 
absence  of  the  Conqueror.  Thus  Pedrarias,  re- 
lieved of  the  fears  that  been  inspired  by  the 
nearness  of  such  awesome  rivals,  was  left  in  free 
tranquillity  to  satisfy  his  vengeance.  He  de- 
stroyed Femdndez  de  C6rdova  as  he  had  de- 
stroyed Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa. 

Although  then,  by  order  of  Pedrarias,  the 
town  of  Bruselas  was  repeopled  by  Captain 
Gonzalo  de  Badajoz  in  1526,  and  the  Indians  of 
the  neighborhood  parceled  out  anew  among  the 
inhabitants,  this  second  attempt  was  fated  to 
have  no  better  result  than  the  first.  For,  in  the 
government  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  Pedrarias  was 
superseded  by  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  and  had  to  re- 
turn to  Panama  to  respond  to  the  many  charges 
brought  against  him  in  a  proceeding  instituted 
for  the- purpose  of  calling  him  to  account  for  the 
administration  of  his  office,  and  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  remaining  vacant,  Diego  L6pez 
de  Salcedo,  Governor  of  Honduras,  sought  to 
take  possession  of  it  for  himself.  Also  Pedro  de 
los  Rfos,  as  heir  to  the  rights  of  Pedrarias,  laid 
claim  to  it  and  proceeded  to  Bruselas,  where  his 
pretensions  were  recognized.  But,  as  Salcedo 
had  already  established  his  authority  in  Liedn, 
Pedro  de  los  Rios  was  forced  to  return  imme- 
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diately  to  Panama,  and,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  declared  in  his  favor,  the  town  waa  de- 
populated a  second  time  by  virtue  of  an  order 
from  Salcedo. 

The  execution  of  the  order  was  entrusted  to 
Captain  Garabito,  who,  with  eighty  foot  sol- 
diers and  seventy  horses,  established  his  camp  at 
Nicoya,  from  whence  he  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  citizens  of  Bruselas,  calling  upon 
them  to  abandon  the  city  and  remove  to  Le6n 
and  not  oblige  him  to  resort  to  force,  and  offer- 
ing them  many  inducements  in  the  name  of  Sal- 
cedo. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  aban- 
doned their  houses;  eventually  only  the  Gov- 
ernor's lieutenant  and  some  few  of  his  friends 
remained,  and,  for  fear  of  the  great  number  of 
Indians  that  were  preparing  to  attack  them, 
they  also  had  to  take  their  departm-e  in  the  end. 
Later,  Pedrarias,  who  by  that  time  had  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Nicaragua,  stirred  up  a 
dispute  with  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  Governor  of 
Castilla  del  Oro,  concerning  the  possession  of 
the  destroyed  town.  By  royal  decree  of  1529  it 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

Thus  ends  the  brief  history  of  Bruselas,  the 
first  town  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Costa  Rica.  The  Indians  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  and  distributed 
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among  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  great 
barbarity.  Those  who  did  not  die  of  fatigue 
from  their  employment  as  beasts  of  burden  were 
forcibly  taken  from  their  lands,  branded  by  hot 
irons  '  and  sent  to  Panama,  Peru  and  elsewhere 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Against  these  cruelties,  the 
Chorotegas,  who  at  first  submitted,  later  re- 
belled, and  many  Indians  of  other  tribes  and 
from  the  Island  of  Chira,  flying  from  the  Span- 
iards, sought  refuge  with  them;"  for,  after  the 
destruction  of  Bruselas,  they  were  parceled  out 
anew  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Le6n 
and  Granada,  Pedrarias  reserving  for  himself 
the  best  of  those  in  Nicoya.  Even  the  Indians 
of  that  region,  though  they  had  from  the  first 
submitted  and  shown  fidelity  to  the  conquerors, 
did  not  on  this  account  receive  preferment.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  no  exaction  or  outrage  of 
which  they  were  not  made  victims.  Being  lo- 
cated along  the  road  from  Nicaragua,  travelers 
entering  the  village  exacted  from  them  provi- 
sions and  burden-bearers  and  those  who  were 
taken  were  forcibly  torn  from  their  homes  to  be 
sold  in  distant  lands. 

Neither  L6pez  de  Salcedo  nor  Pedro  de  los 
Rios  saw  the  realization  of  his  ambition.  Just 
as  every  one  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 

'Hanel  H.  de  Peralta — Cotta  Rica,  Nicaroffua  y  Panami, 
p.  Hi. 
*LeAn  F^mfindez — Documentoa,  VoL  TI,  p.  190. 
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fall  of  Pedrarias  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
King  unexpectedly  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Nicaragua,  in  1527 — influenced  largely,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  by  the  money  that  Pedrarias  had 
sent  to  the  court  by  his  favorite,  Caspar  de  Es- 
pinosa — and  Pedrarias  maintained  himself  in  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  until  his  death,  in 
Le6n,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1531,  in  spite  of  all 
the  atrocities  he  had  committed.  He  was  a 
veritable  scourge  of  humanity — a  man  who  found 
his  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  of  Indians  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  that  had  been  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose.' 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  date 
exactly,  it  was  very  probably  in  1524  that  Cap- 
tain Andres  Garabito,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  city  of  Bruselas,  made  an  excursion  into  the 
territory  of  Costa  Rica,  whidi  was  occupied  by 
the  western  Guetares.  Of  this  expedition  there 
remains  no  record  but  the  allusion  made  to  it  by 
the  Padre  Estrada  Rdvago  (in  a  letter  wherein 
he  says  that  because  of  this  invader's  presence 
there  the  principal  cacique  or  king  of  those 
Indians  bore  the  name  of  Garabito,  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  known),  and  the  following  para- 
graph  of  L6pez  de  Velasco's  geography:  "  The 
first  who  entered  this  province  (Costa  Rica)  was 
Captain  Garabito,  with  powers  conferred  on  him 
*07iedo,  Book  XLII,  chap.  XI. 
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by  Pedrarias  Divila,  Governor  of  Panama."  The 
name  of  Garabito  is  still  retained  by  a  place  lo- 
cated not  far  from  the  city  of  Esparza.  Captain 
Garabito  died  suddenly  at  Le<in  de  Nicaragua 
during  a  fiesta  de  caHtu? 

During  his  government,  Pedrarias  made  care- 
ful search  for  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  of 
Nicaragua.  From  the  moment  Gonzalez  Divila 
discovered  the  lake,  in  fact,  there  was  bom  a  de- 
sire to  find  the  communication  that  all  believed 
must  exist  between  it  and  the  Atlantic.  In  1525 
Francisco  Fem^dez  de  Cordova,  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  bar- 
kentine,  in  which  Captain  Ruy  Diaz  set  out  to 
explore.  He  discovered  the  outlet  but  could 
proceed  no  farther  than  the  first  rapids.  Per- 
sisting in  his  purpose,  however,  he  sent  a  sec- 
ond expedition  under  the  orders  of  Hernando 
de  Soto,  but  this  leader  also  failed  to  pass  be- 
yond the  village  of  Veto,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Toro  rapids. 

Master  as  Pedrarias  was  of  the  arts  of  mur- 
der, robbery  and  enslavement  of  Indians,  usurpa- 
tion and  cutting  off  of  heads,  he  bad  never  done 
much  for  the  general  advancement.  Yet,  re- 
solving at  length  to  attempt  something,  in  the 
year  1529  he  sent  Martin  Estete  to  explore 
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uiew  the  outlet  of  the  famous  lake.  Estete  like- 
wise navigated  as  far  as  Voto,  where  he  left  his 
vessel  and  continued  by  land  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  until  he  arrived  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Suerre,  among  the  level,  low-lying 
plains  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  known  to-day  by 
the  name  of  Tortuguero.*  There  the  Indians 
opposed  such  an  energetic  resistance  that  he  was 
forced  to  retreat.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  efficient  captains  who  ac- 
companied him — particularly  Gabriel  de  Rojas 
— he  was  saved  from  complete  disaster.*"  Dur- 
ing this  exploration  the  Indians  told  of  another 
and  very  large  lake,  and  several  Spanish  sol- 
diers viewed  it  from  a  height.  The  "  lake  "  they 
looked  down  upon  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
though  this  the  natives  of  Nicaragua  did  not 
know." 

*  The  regloii  called  b;  the  Indians  "  Snerre  "  extended  to  tbe 
rigbt  of  tbe  lirers  SaraplquI  and  San  Juan  as  far  aa 
ReventaMtn  River. 

"OTledo,  Book  XLII,  cbap.  4;  Peralta,  iMd,  p.  723. 

"Ortedo,  ntpra. 
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Fbufb    Gvrxtnxz'    Expedition    to    Veiaooa — Thk 

DUKKDOH    OF    VeBAOUA 

1534-1556 

FOR  some  time  after  the  terrible  disaster  to 
Diego  de  Nicuesa  in  1510,  no  further  ef- 
forts were  made  to  colonize  that  part  of 
the  Costa  Rican  territory  which  bordered  the 
Atlantic  and  was  then  known  by  the  name  of 
Veragua.  The  famous  suit  instituted  by  Don 
Diego  Columbus  in  1508  against  the  Crown  was 
still  in  progress,  maintained  by  his  heirs,  and  es- 
pecially by  Don  Fernando,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  case.  Desiring  to  reap  some  benefit 
from  a  oiuntry  so  noted  for  its  riches,  but 
which  up  to  that  moment  had  brought  to  the 
family  of  Columbus  nothing  but  disappointment 
and  litigation,  DoAa  Maria  de  Toledo,  Vicereine 
of  the  Indies  and  widow  of  Don  Diego,  resolved 
to  send  out  a  governor,  and  in  this  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  acquiesced,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  governor  should  be  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  that  all  rights  of  the  Admiral,  resid- 
ing in  Don  Luis  Columbus,  son  of  Don  Diego, 
should  be  reserved, 
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The  matter  thus  adjusted,  the  Vicereine  ccm- 
fided  her  interests  to  a  priest  by  the  name  of 
Juan  de  Sosa,  who  had  returned  to  Spain  from 
Peru  with  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  peso$  of 
the  treasure  extorted  from  Atahualpa.*  The 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Felipe 
Gutierrez,  a  gentleman  and  courtier  of  Madrid, 
and  son  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Alonso  Gutierrez, 
with  the  title  of  Governor  of  Veragua,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1584.  The  boundaries  of  his 
government  were  defined  to  be  from  the  limits 
of  the  government  of  Castilla  del  Oro  to  Cape 
Gracias  6.  Dios. 

Gutierrez  and  Juan  de  Sosa  left  the  port  of 
Sanlucar  in  July,  1535,  though  before  sailing  a 
violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  amongst  their 
men,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded. 
At  the  island  of  Espafiola  they  provided  them- 
selves with  horses,  and  from  thence  continued 
their  voyage  in  two  splendid  ships  and  a  galleon, 
with  a  company  of  four  himdred  men.  Through 
the  error  of  the  diief  pilot  of  the  armada,  they 
came  to  a  halt  at  Cajinas  Point,  or  Cape  Hon- 
duras, whereas  what  they  were  in  search  of  was 
the  region  to  the  east  of  Chiriquf  Lagoon ;  that 
is,  the  real  Veragua.  Afterwards,  recognizing 
the  mistake,  they  pursued  an  eastward  course. 
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For  a  time  the  three  vessels  were  separated,  but 
later  reunited  at  the  Escudo  island,  where  the 
first  to  arrive  was  the  governor's  ship,  then  the 
galleon  luid  last  of  all  the  ship  bearing  Juan  de 
Sosa. 

A  ama.U  boat  that  had  been  sent  to  the  main- 
land returned  at  the  end  of  a  week  bringing  ham- 
mocks, earthen  pots  and  other  articles  found  in 
the  houses  of  the  Indians.  Notwithstanding  the 
contrary  opinion  of  the  pilot,  one  Liafio,  this 
led  to  the  belief  that  they  had  readied  Veragua; 
so  to  remove  all  doubt  other  boats  were  de- 
spatched, which  came  upon  some  islands  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Zorobaro,  and  later  it  de- 
veloped that  the  surmise  was  correct.  But  still, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  pilot  did  not  give  in  but 
insisted  on  continuing  their  course  to  the  east; 
and  Felipe  Gutierrez,  even  yet  undecided,  di- 
rected Juan  de  Sosa,  two  pilots  and  several  cap- 
tains to  the  islands  to  reconnoiter  once  more.  On 
one  of  them  they  succeeded  in  capturing  an  In- 
dian. On  questioning  him  from  a  memorandum 
that  had  been  given  them  by  an  old  servant  of 
the  Vicereine,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  Co- 
lumbus on  his  voyage  to  Veragua,  the  Indian, 
as  the  names  of  the  places  stated  were  read  off 
to  him,  was  able  to  indicate  where  they  were. 
Still  unwilling  to  acknowledge  defeat,  the  pilot 
said  that  the  Indian  was  deceiving  them,  and,  as 
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between  the  word  of  an  Indian  and  that  of  a 
Spanish  pilot  there  could  be  no  question  of 
doubt,  the  armada  sailed  on  as  far  as  the  islands 
of  Secativa,  which  lay  beyond  Nombre  de  Dios; 
and  then,  when,  having  arrived  at  these  islands, 
the  pilot  had  no  recourse  but  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  the  armada  retraced  its  course,  and  at  last 
came  upon  the  shores  of  the  true  Veragua  of 
Columbus. 

On  the  banks  of  a  river  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Bel^n,  or  the  Veragua,  in  the  territory 
of  the  present  Republic  of  Panama,  Felipe 
Gutierrez  founded  a  city,  which  he  called  Con- 
(%pci6n.  From  the  very  first  days  of  its  exist- 
ence it  lay  under  the  shadow  of  misfortime.  The 
lack  of  provisions  and  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Indians  soon  transformed  this  new  attempt 
at  colonization  there  in  Veragua  into  a  terrible 
and  complete  failure.  The  various  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  added  to  the  list 
of  bloody  disasters;  after  each,  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  to  return  to  Concepci6n  with  empty 
hands  and  lessened  courage.  This  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Captains  Carrillo  Gutierrez, 
Alonso  de  Pisa,  Pedro  de  Encinasola,  CrlsttSbal 
Enriquez  and  others.  The  elements  too  showed 
themselves  no  more  kindly  than  the  Indians.  A 
ship  which  Felipe  Gutierrez  had  sent  to  Jamaica 
for  provisions  was  lost  at  sea;  Juan  de  Sosa's 
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vessel,  in  which  were  stored  the  provisions 
brought  by  that  priest,  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
from  a  storm  at  Cartagena,  where  it  was 
promptly  seized,  with  all  its  precious  freight,  by 
Pedro  de  Heredia;  the  third  ship  alone  was 
saved,  this  having  been  despatched  to  Nombre 
de  Dios  in  quest  of  assistance.' 

Hunger  soon  made  itself  felt  in  Concepcion 
itself,  and  when  the  soldiers  begged  Felipe 
Gutierrez,  who  still  had  a  small  store  of  pro- 
visions, not  to  let  them  perish  from  starvation,  he 
answered  with  contempt,  and  bade  them  forage 
among  the  villages  of  the  Indians.  The  advice 
was  followed,  but  with  each  attempt  the  soldiers 
succeeded  only  in  being  driven  back  with  the 
utmost  fierceness.  So  great  was  their  suffer- 
ing that,  on  their  return  from  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, two  of  the  soldiers  satisfied  their  hun- 
ger on  the  remains  of  an  Indian  they  found  lying 
dead  in  their  path.  Later  the  same  men,  with 
certain  others,  killed  one  HemAn  Dianes,  a 
Sevillano  who  bad  fallen  sick,  and  ate  his  re- 
mains. The  same  fate  overtook  another  imfor- 
tunate  named  Alonso  Gonzdlez,  a  native  of 
Ronda,  over  whose  brains  and  entrails  the  fam- 
ished men  fought  like  wolves.  While  planning 
similar    treatment    of    another    Spaniard,    the 
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prospective  victim  learned  of  their  designs  and 
denounced  them  to  Felipe  Gutierrez,  who  had 
them  arrested  and  pimished  with  the  greatest 
severity.' 

Emboldened  by  their  repeated  victories,  the 
Indians  abandoned  the  defensive  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Concepcion,  which  soon  found  itself 
in  a  desperate  situation,  and  all  the  Spaniards 
among  its  inhabitants  wbuld  surely  have  per- 
ished, had  not  a  soldier,  Ifiigo  L6pez  Carrillo,  by 
a  lucky  shot  with  his  cross-bow,  killed  the  prin- 
dpal  cacique — an  imposing  figure,  by  the  way, 
who  wore  on  his  breast  a  huge  golden  disk — for 
with  the  death  of  their  chieftain  the  Indians  re- 
tired. Notwithstanding  this  momentary  relief, 
however,  Felipe  Gutierrez  decided  that  there 
remained  no  resource  but  flight,  and  at  once 
despatched  several  men  by  way  of  the  coast  to 
Nombre  de  Dios  to  ask  for  help.  From  that 
port  they  sent  him  a  ship,  and  in  it  he  and  some 
sixty  of  his  companions  embarked,  abandoning 
tiie  others  to  the  perils  of  that  hostile  beach.  As 
a  result  of  that  act  of  villainy  nearly  all  of  those 
left  behind  perished  from  hung^  or  were  killed 
by  the  Indians. 

Felipe  Gutierrez  arrived  at  Panama  in  the 
beginning  of  1586,  and  there  learned  that  letters 
from  Francisco  Pizarro  had  been  received  urg- 

'  LeOn  Fernfisdes— Docitmentos,  VoL  VI,  pp.  436  and  450. 
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ing  upon  any  who  could  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
He,  therefore,  determined  to  sail  for  Peru  with 
Ihe  few  survivors  of  his  ill-fated  expedition.  In 
this  new  field  he  was  more  fortunate.  In  1548  he 
commanded  with  Diego  de  Rojas  an  expedition 
to  Argentina  and  reached  as  far  as  Oirdoba  and 
the  Parani  River,  but  finally  came  to  a  tragic 
end.  He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  in  whose  rebellion  he  had  refused  to 
join. 

The  disaster  to  Felipe  Gutierrez  created  much 
excitement  at  court,  where  the  misfortunes  of 
Columbus  and  Nicuesa  had  not  yet  been  for- 
gotten. Veragua  had  already  become  synon- 
ymous with  starvation  and  death.  Still  the 
illusions  bom  of  Columbus'  enthusiasm  over  this 
last  of  his  discoveries  were  so  deep-rooted  in  the 
souls  of  his  descendants  that  they  never  lost  heart 
at  the  news  of  the  repeated  calamities;  with 
increasing  tenacity  they  persisted  in  their  claim 
to  the  possession  of  that  land  of  gold.  Per- 
suaded at  length  that  they  would  never  succeed 
in  obtaining  all  that  was  rightfully  theirs,  they 
resolved  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Crown  to  put  an  end  to  the  litigation 
which  for  so  many  years  they  had  maintained. 
It  was  thus  agreed  that  the  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  The  arbitrator  chosen 
was  the  Cardinal  Fray  Garcia  de  Loayza,  Bishop 
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of  Siguenza,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  and  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1587,  the  Cardinal  ren- 
dered his  decision,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
award  the  King,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1587, 
granted  to  Don  Luis  Columhus  the  title  of  duke, 
with  a  domain  in  the  province  of  Veragua, 
so  delimited  with  mathematical  precision,  by 
latitude  and  longitude,  as  to  form  a  perfect 
square,  each  side  25  leagues  in  length.  The 
grant  extended  from  the  Bel6n  River,  inclusive, 
to  the  west  and  south  of  that  river,  thus  embrac- 
ing what  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  territory 
that  Philip  II.  assigned  to  the  province  of  Costa 
Rica  when,  in  1578  and  1574,  he  definitely  es- 
tablished the  hounds  of  that  province. 

Naturally,  this  arbitral  award  was  very  far 
from  satisfying  the  demands  of  Columbus'  heir, 
who,  among  other  things,  claimed  the  Viceroy- 
alty  of  all  the  Indies.  He  at  least,  however,  saw 
the  realization  of  his  dream  of  the  possession  of 
Veragua — the  veritable  Veragua  of  Columbus; 
that  is,  of  the  twenty-five  leagues  of  it  extending 
between  the  Cbiriqui  Lagoon  and  the  Belen 
River. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  measure  relating  to 
the  dukedom  was  carried  into  effect  as  ordered 
by  the  King,  but,  however  this  may  have  been 
detenuined,  it  did  not  operate  to  prevent  the 
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Duke  of  Veragaa's  assumption  of  the  possession 
of  his  domain.  To  effect  this,  he  sent  out,  in 
1540,  an  expedition  of  180  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Crist6bal  de  Fefia.  It  was,  however, 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Indians,  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  managing  to  escape.  In  this  adventure 
Don  Francisco  Columbus,  a  grandson  of  the 
discoverer  of  America  and  brother  of  Don  Luis, 
lost  his  life.  In  the  following  year  the  Duke 
despatched  a  new  expedition,  captained  by  Juan 
Fem^dez  de  Bebolledo,  who  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  Pefla. 

Under  these  circimistances  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  heir  of  Columbus,  finally  dis- 
heartened by  so  many  and  such  terrible  disasters, 
lost  the  last  of  his  illusions  concerning  the 
famous  Veragua,  and,  in  consequence,  resolved 
to  surrender  his  dukedom  to  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  certain  privileges  still  remaining  to  him,  in 
exchange  for  an  annual  pension  of  7,000  ducats. 
The  settlement  was  signed  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1556,  and  was  in  reality  the  sole  practical 
benefit  that  resulted  to  Christopher  Columbus* 
posterity  from  his  golden  dreams. 
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Captain  Alonso  Caiaeo  and  DtESo  Machcca  db 

ZtTAZO 

1589 

IN  1529,  following  the  expedition  of  Mart&i 
Estete  in  search  of  the  Desaguadero  (the 
'  long-sought  channel  draining  Lake  Nicara- 
gua), other  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  the  communication  between  this  lake 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean — a  consummation  all 
considered  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
that  country.  Moreover,  the  officers  in  Spain 
having  in  charge  tiie  management  of  American 
affairs  showed  no  less  interest  in  the  matter. 
They  believed  that  the  regions  watered  by  this 
river  were  thickly  populated  and  of  great  rich- 
ness, and  that  it  was  from  them  that  Montezuma's 
gold  had  been  brought  to  Yucatan.*  Thus  it 
was  that  the  Queen,  Dofia  Juana  (mother  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.),  by  royal  decree  of 
September  9th,  1586,  ordered  the  Governor  of 
Nicaragua    to   build    such    barkentines    as    he 

■Uannel  M.  de  Feralta— <7M(a  Rica,  Jflcaraffua  u  Panami. 
p.  UT. 
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deemed  necessary  and  to  despatch  them,  suitably 
manned  and  provisioned,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  competent  and  reliable  officer,  on  an 
expedition  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  territory. 

The  Governor  of  Nicaragua  at  this  period  was 
Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  successor  and  son-in-law 
of  Fedrarias,  for  he  had  married  Do&a  Man'a  de 
Fefialosa,  who,  with  the  ocean  between  them, 
had  been  married  to  Vasco  Nvifiez  de  Balboa. 
Contreras  was,  besides,  a  worthy  disciple  of  his 
defunct  father-in-law,  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  he  was  cruel,  avaricious,  false  and  en- 
dowed with  small  initiative.  Since  in  the  eflfort 
such  experienced  and  courageous  men  as  Cap- 
tains Ruy  Diaz,  Hernando  de  Soto,  Martin 
Estete,  and  others  less  illustrious,  had  failed,  it 
must  be  reccnrded  also  that  in  Nicaragua  the 
undertaking  to  reach  the  Atlantic  through  the 
Desaguadero  was  held  to  be  most  difficult  and 
dangerous.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  Contreras  was  not  altogether  confident 
of  success.  However,  as  the  order  of  the  Queen 
was  mandatory,  he  made  certain  preliminary 
moves  to  carry  it  into  effect.  These  plans  of  his 
were  upset  by  tbt  energetic  opposition  of  Fray 
Bartolom^  de  Las  Casas,  who  was  then  in 
Nicaragua  and  who  doubtless  foresaw  the  fate 
to  which  the  poor  Indians  would  be  subjected. 
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Contreras  brought  his  preparations  to  a  halt 
before  the  opposition  of  the  virtuous  and 
charitable  friar,  doubtless  dissimulating  in  order 
to  account  for  his  inactivity;  such  a  supposition 
is  quite  possible  when  one  considers  that  the 
Governor  of  Nicaragua  was  a  man  equally  as 
unscrupulous  as  Pedrarias. 

The  vigorous  spirit  of  enterprise  that  char- 
acterized the  Spaniards  of  that  period,  however, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Contreras'  faltering  reso- 
lution. Captains  Alonso  Calero  and  Diego 
Machuca  de  Zuazo  offered  to  undertake  the  dis- 
covery ordered  by  the  Crown,  with  the  help  of 
other  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua,  and  to  this  end 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Governor  by 
virtue  of  which  the  latter  reserved  to  himself  a 
third  part  of  the  fruits  to  be  realized,  alleging, 
falsely,  that  such  was  the  Queen's  command. 
Calero  and  Machuca  de  Zuazo  built  the  necessary 
boats,  bought  abundant  supplies,  forty  horses 
and  fifty  hogs,  and,  accompanied  by  several 
priests,  more  than  a  hundred  Spanish  soldiers 
and  a  force  of  Indian  servants,  set  forth  in  a 
little  flotilla  comprising  two  barkentines,  or 
lateen-rigged  boats,  one  large  vessel  and  four 
canoes. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1589,  they  passed 
through  the  small  islands  near  the  dty  of 
Granada,  with  the  intention  of  dropping  anchor 
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at  the  most  distant  of  them.  Believing  it  to  be 
dangerous  to  cross  the  lake  with  boats  so  heavily 
laden,  Captain  Calero  called  a  council  of  war, 
whereat  it  was  determined  that  half  of  the  cargo 
should  be  left  on  the  island;  and  that  Machuca 
should  transfer  the  other  half  to  the  island  of  La 
Ceiba,  utilizing  the  barkentines  and  canoes  for 
the  purpose;  later,  he  was  to  return  for  that  left 
behind.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and 
as  soon  as  the  boats  returned,  Calero  went  for- 
ward in  his  turn.  Arrived  at  La  Ceiba,  he 
caused  all  the  men  and  provisions  to  be  re-em- 
barked and  spent  the  night  at  a  point  of  land 
about  foinr  leagues  distant.  On  the  following 
morning  the  expedition  continued  on  its  way, 
keeping  always  close  to  the  coast — chiefly  be- 
cause of  a  strong  wind  that  bore  against  the  bow 
and  so  impeded  their  progress  that  they  were 
eventually  forced  to  cast  anchor.  Soon  those 
who  had  sailed  on  the  boat  bearing  the  horses 
were  heard  to  cry  out  that  they  had  spnmg  a 
leak  and  were  sinking,  whereupon  Calero  ordered 
the  whole  squadron  to  make  for  the  shore,  then 
but  one  or  two  leagues  distant,  and  which  they 
were  able  to  reach  by  afternoon.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  they  put  the  horses  ashore,  and,  on  ex- 
amining the  supposedly  damaged  boat,  found  it 
to  be  in  good  condition. 

To  avoid  further  trouble  of  this  nature,  it  was 
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arranged  that  Machuca,  with  the  horses,  should 
coatinue  the  march  by  land,  and  Calero  by  water. 
The  latter  came  to  anchor  at  a  point  near  a 
great  river;  Captain  Machuca  arrived  later  and 
there  they  made  tbeir  camp.  To  facilitate  their 
passage,  they  threw  a  rope  across  the  river  and 
by  this  means  reached  the  opposite  bank  without 
'  incident — the  soldiers  in  canoes  and  tlie  horses 
by  swimming.  From  that  point  Calero  pro- 
ceeded to  the  islands  of  Mayalf,  whence  he  sent 
instructions  to  Machuca  to  await  him  in  the  port 
of  that  name  situated  on  the  mainland,  hut,  as 
that  officer  had  gone  on  beyond,  the  juncture 
was  effected  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  small 
uninhabited  islands  two  leagues  from  Mayali, 
where  the  men  and  horses  again  went  aboard  and 
the  flotilla  passed  the  night.  After  having 
sailed  two  days,  they  came  upon  two  more,  situ- 
ated to  the  left  of  the  Solentiname  Islands  and 
near  the  coast.* 

Here  Calero  ordered  Machuca  to  put  ashore 
the  Indians,  women  and  the  cargo  above  decks, 
and  went,  himself,  with  twenty  men  to  the  islands 
of  Solentiname  in  search  of  a  guide.  That  same 
night  he  succeeded  in  capturing  an  Indian  who 
proved  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  river  and 
the  dialects  of  the  tribes  located  along  the  banks. 
The  day  following  the  Captain  continued  his 
"ni«  BalslllBS  Islandg. 
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voyage,  finally  arnTing  at  the  point  of  beginning 
of  the  Desaguadero,  which,  as  before  stated,  was 
discovered,  in  1525,  by  the  famous  captain,  Ruy 
Diaz. 

On  the  1st  of  May  they  commenced  to  descend 
the  river,  Calero  going  in  advance  with  two 
gentlemen  at  arms  in  a  small  canoe.  On  tiieir 
way  they  saw  two  islands,  a  great  river  that 
flowed  from  the  south,'  and  several  small 
streams.  Before  long,  observing  that  the  oir- 
rent  was  becoming  rapid,  they  halted  and  Cap- 
tain Calero  went  ahead  in  his  canoe  to  investigate 
the  cause.  At  a  turn  of  the  river  he  came  in 
sight  of  a  number  of  Indians  who  were  fishing 
in  some  rapids.  Then,  immediately  retracing  his 
course  without  having  been  discovered,  be  ad- 
vanced again,  this  time  in  a  larger  canoe,  manned 
by  ten  soldiers,  leaving  orders  with  the  Veedor, 
Alonso  Ramirez,  to  follow  with  ten  more,  and 
surprised  the  Indians,  who  were  four  in  number, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  three.  They  also 
seized  two  canoes  in  which  there  was  a  great  fish- 
ing net  and  six  fishes  each  weighing  about  two 
arrobas  {fifty  pounds) , "  the  most  beautiful  sight 
to  be  seen  anywhere."  * 

On  the  next  day  the  boats  came  to  anchor  in 

■The  Medio  Queeo  Rlrer. 

•  PenltA — fMd.,  p.  732.  LeAn  Fernindo— Jffifforia  de  Oatta 
Bica,  p.  6S. 
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,  bay-like  stretch  of  water.  The  Indian  pris- 
ners  told  the  Spaniards  that  the  name  of  their 
illage  was  Abito  and  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
lorthem  border;  that  the  Desaguadero  had  five 
apids,  and  that  beyond  those  then  confronting 
hem  *  was  another  series  called  Casa  del  Diablo  * 
The  House  of  the  Devil).  Calero,  therefore, 
lirected  Machuca  to  push  forward  with  twenty 
len  to  examine  the  river  course.  Having  passed 
be  Diablo  rapids,  Machuca  came  to  another 
eries  farther  down,  known  to-day  as  Madiuca 
lapids  in  commemoration  of  his  discovery.  At 
he  end  of  two  days,  he  returned  and  reported 
hat  in  his  judgment  the  passage  of  the  boats 
ver  that  route  would  be  difficult.  Damidn  Rod- 
[guez,  who  had  gone  with  another  force  of 
wenty  men  in  search  of  the  village  of  Abito,  on 
he  upper  waters  of  the  S^balos  del  Norte  River, 
Iso  returned,  after  an  absence  of  four  days, 
rithout  having  found  the  place. 

Captain  Calero  thereupon  took  four  canoes 
nd,  accompanied  by  the  Padre  Morales  and 
arty  men,  traveled  for  two  days  down  the  lower 
)esaguadero  and  passed  the  night  of  the  sec- 
nd  day  near  the  village  of  Pocosol,  on  the  river 
f  that  name.''    There  he  surprised  the  village 

*Toro  rapids. 
*  Castillo  rapids. 

'  The  PocoBol  River  to  wblcb  reference  Is  here  made  la  not 
le  one  wlilch  at  present  bears  that  name,  but  the  San  Gar]<M 
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at  dawn  and  on  an  island  formed  by  that  river 
and  another  that  came  from  Voto/  discoTcred 
a  bulao.  Because  of  the  great  noise  made  by  the 
canoes,  he  was  able  to  capture  only  one  Indian 
and  a  few  women,  who  told  him  that  during  the 
preceding  month  a  cacique  called  Tori  had  de- 
stroyed a  neighboring  village  in  which  remained 
only  the  cacique  and  four  old  women,  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  having  been  killed  or  carried 
away. 

At  this  Calero  went  up  the  Pocosol  River 
in  search  of  the  unfortunate  cadque,  and,  having 
found  him,  brought  him  back  to  camp.  The 
Indian  told  him  that  ten  moons  ago  the  cacique 
Voto  had  arrived  before  his  village  with  four 
canoes  maimed  by  many  warriors,  and  had  killed 
a  large  number  of  his  people  and  carried  off 
many  women  and  children;  also  that,  the  month 
before,  Tori  had  attacked  him,  and  had  mur- 
dered and  taken  into  captivity  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  so  that  there  then  remained  with  him 
only  the  four  old  women  that  had  been  men- 
tioned. 

Questioned  as  to  the  condition  of  the  river, 

or  Cntrls  Btrer,  according  to  Don  LeOn  FernAndea— ^MoHa 
<ie  Ootta  Rica,  p.  64. 

'Botes  or  Votoa  Is  th«  name  of  tbe  Indians  who  occupied 
tbe  eastern  cordlllera  of  Coata  Rica,  wblcb  extends  from  the 
BaiTs  River  to  the  Orosf  RlTer  and  Is  known  as  the  TllarAn 
Bange.  Its  name  Is  still  preserved  In  the  volcano  of  Votos  or 
Pofta.     Le6n  FemAndez— <M(I.,  p.  64. 
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he  said  that  from  that  point '  as  far  as  Tori  *** 
there  were  no  rapids,  but  that  from  the  last 
named  village  to  Suerre  there  were  a  swift  cur- 
rent and  many  rocks.  Acting  on  this  informa- 
tion. Captain  Calero  returned  to  the  place  where 
the  boats  were  awaiting  him.  The  return  trip 
consumed  five  days  because  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  overcome  in  passing  through  some 
rapids.  On  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  sent 
Machuca  de  Zuazo,  with  a  canoe  and  a  sufficient 
force  of  men,  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  along 
the  S^balos  del  Norte  River,  which  had  already 
been  explored  without  incident  by  DamiAn 
Rodriguez  and  near  which  a  camp  had  been 
established.  Machuca  proceeded  up  stream  for 
two  days,  and  then  went  ashore,  and,  after  half 
a  day's  march,  came  to  a  halt  in  the  cornfields 
near  a  village.  Following  the  instructions  given 
him  by  Calero,  he  did  not  advance  farther  for 
fear  of  alarming  the  Indians. 

On  the  way  back,  Machuca  met  a  body  of 
sixty  men  who  had  with  them  several  horses, 
and  who  had  been  awaiting  him  in  order  to 
undertake  a  new  expedition  along  the  same 
river.  With  these,  and  without  loss  of  time,  he 
set  forth  anew,  for  Calero  had  allowed  him  but 

■  Xlie  river  San  Carlos. 

"  According  to  Don  Lfon  Femandee,  in  hi«  Bistoria  de  Ootta 
Rica,  p.  6S,  this  village  of  Tori  was  sltoated  below  tbe 
SaraplquI  Blver. 
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fifteen  days  within  which  to  return.  At  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  day,  fire  emissaries  from  Machuca 
came  in  with  twenty  Indians,  bearing  maize  and 
a  letter  from  their  chief  containing  favorable 
accomits  of  the  country,  especially  the  village  . 
of  Yari.  Calero  sent  back  by  the  bearers  in- 
structions to  Machuca  to  pass  through  this  last- 
named  place  and  informing  him  that  he  would 
proceed  to  Tori  with  the  flotilla  and  there  await 
his  return.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  Machuca 
continued  his  march  by  land,  ever  increasing 
his  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Desa- 
guadero  or  San  Juan  River,  until  he  arrived  at 
the  Yari  "  River,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
near  Cape  Gracias  i  Dios.  During  this  long 
trip  the  expedition  suffered  cruelly  from  himger 
and  other  hardships — so  extremely,  indeed,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  eat  their  horses — not- 
withstanding which  Machuca  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Granada  with  die  few  remaining 
men  of  his  command  who  had  not  perished  from 
exposure  and  want. 

After  Machuca's  departure,  Calero,  who  had 
been  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silbalos 
del  Norte  River  from  May  2nd  to  the  8th  of 
June,  struck  camp,  and  on  the  latter  date  his 
boats  made  the  passage  of  the  Toro  rapids.  At 
the  Castillo  rapids  the  boat  in  which  the  Captain 

"  The  S^ovlB,  Yari,  Tare,  Coco,  or  Wanks  River. 
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was  making  soundings  of  the  river  ran  against  a 
rock  and  capsized,  causing  a  loss  of  all  their 
swords  and  shields;  not  knowing  how  to  swim, 
Calero  himself  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  He 
was  only  saved  hy  an  Indian  who  dragged  him 
out  and  lifted  him  on  to  a  rock,  where  he  was  later 
found  and  picked  up  by  one  of  the  canoes.  In 
their  passage  through  the  subsequent  rapids  no 
incident  of  importance  occurred,  so  the  little 
squadron  arrived  in  its  entirety  at  the  Pocosol 
River,  and  there  remained  ten  days  awaiting 
Machuca. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  as  the  latter  did 
not  appear  and  the  provisions  were  growing 
scarce,  it  became  necessary  to  push  forward. 
The  expedition  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sarapiqui  or  Zaquiribf  River,  where  the  guides 
told  them  there  was  an  important  village,  and 
Calero  instructed  Hemin  M^rquez  to  go  ashore 
with  twenty  men  in  two  of  the  canoes,  and  sack 
the  place,  but  the  undertaking  failed  because  the 
Indians  having  been  warned  of  it,  had  abandoned 
the  village  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  A  day 
and  a  half  after  its  departure  from  Pocosol,  the 
flotilla  approached  the  village  of  Torf  and  hove 
to  a  quarter  of  a  league  off  shore.  This  time 
Heman  M^quez  was  more  fortunate.  Setting 
out  stealthily  at  night,  he  surprised  the  village  at 
break  of  day,  and,  falling  upon  the  Indifuis, 
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carried  away  many  prisoners  and  much  booty, 
amounting  in  value  to  170  casteUanos. 

But,  as  no  eatables  were  to  be  found  in  these 
places,  C&lero  followed  the  advice  of  an  Indian 
trader  who  had  been  captured  at  Tori  and  set  out 
in  search  of  Suerre,  for  the  Indian  had  told  him 
that  in  the  country  round  about  there  were 
numerous  villages,  an  abundance  of  food  and 
much  gold;  and  before  long,  as  the  adventurers 
were  advancing,  suddenly  the  Atlantic  spread  out 
before  their  eyes.  This,  however,  all  thought 
was  another  lake  like  that  of  Nic^agua,  as  the 
Indims,  with  singular  unanimity,  so  assured 
them.  Here,  in  crossing  the  bar,  they  met  with 
serious  difficulties,  though  none  of  the  boats 
suffered  severe  injury.  Nevertheless  Calero 
quickly  decided  to  take  to  pieces  the  barque  that 
had  served  as  a  transport  for  the  horses  and 
transform  it  into  a  fragata  "  with  which  to  ex- 
plore the  rivers.  While  this  work  was  in  prog- 
ress, he  ordered  Hemdn  M^rquez  to  take  the 
San  Juan,  the  smaller  of  the  two  lateen-rigged 
boats,  and  reconnoiter  the  coast  towards  the  north 
to  as<%rtain  whether  Captain  Madiuca  had  yet 
reached  the  coast  from  the  interior. 

For  ten  days  Mdrquez  cruised  about  and  then 
the  pilot  lost  his  bearings,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
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•etum,  hard  pressed  by  hunger  and  thirst. 
When  he  had  rested  four  days,  Calero  ordered 
lim  to  set  out  once  more,  this  time  towards 
juaymura,"  a  place  near  which,  the  Indians 
laid,  a  river  called  Yari  emptied  into  the  sea. 
3n  this  second  excursion,  under  the  guidance  of 
in  Indian,  Mdrquez  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
iver.  He  ascended  to  the  upper  waters  in  a 
:anoe,  having  left  his  hoat  at  the  mouth,  and,  at 
he  end  of  three  days,  came  to  a  hut  where  he 
bund  an  Indian  who  had  escaped  from  Machuca, 
?Vom  the  fugitive  he  learned  that  Machuca  was 
hen  three  days*  journey  distant  from  that  place. 
X  happened,  however,  that  that  very  night 
even  of  the  eleven  soldiers  who  had  accom- 
>anied  Mdrquez  deserted.  Not  daring  to  con- 
inue,  therefore,  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
f ari,  where  he  found  awaiting  him  the  boat  luid 
•egan  to  retrace  his  course.  After  having  sailed 
ive  days,  he  met  Alonso  Calero,  who  had  subse- 
[uently  left  in  the  lateen-rigged  boat  and 
ragata,  and  both  made  for  the  Yari  River,  which 
hey  entered  with  all  their  boats.  After  navigat- 
ig  the  upper  waters  for  five  days  they  came  to 
.  halt  and  Calero  ordered  M^rquez  to  take  ten 
oldiers  and  the  guides  and  set  out  in  search  of 
he  lost  captain.  Mdrquez  soon  discovered 
lachuca's  trail,  followed  it  for  a  day  and  then 
"  HoDdnraa. 
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cannot  swim? "  They  replied,  '*  We  will  take 
you  off  on  one  of  the  hatches."  "  If  that  can 
be  done,"  exclaimed  the  doughty  leader,  "  save 
yourselves,  the  Indians  will  look  after  me." 
Calero  was  wise  in  wishing  to  trust  his  life  to 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  Indians.  Some  of 
them  pushed  one  of  the  hatches  alongside  the 
fragata,  the  Captain  threw  himself  on  it  face 
down,  and  the  expert  swimmers  brought  him 
safely  to  land,  where  he  was  the  first  of  all  to  ar- 
rive. But  other  Spaniards  also  reached  the  shore, 
lashed  to  oars  and  planks  they  found  floating 
about  them;  only  three,  through  fear  of  taking 
the  plunge,  held  fast  to  the  keel  with  the  guides 
and  interpreters. 

The  following  morning  the  fragata  was  no 
longer  visible  to  those  on  land;  later  it  was 
found  on  the  rocks.  INone  of  those  who  had 
remained  on  the  wreck  was  missing  except  the 
guides,  who  had  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
escape  by  swimming.  With  great  labor  the  crew 
succeeded  in  setting  the  boat  afloat,  and,  utiliz- 
ing some  oars  they  picked  up  on  the  beadi, 
returned  in  search  of  the  other  vessels,  on  which 
a  priest  and  some  sick  men  had  been  left.  While 
.on  their  course,  they  descried  in  the  distance  the 
sail  of  a  sea-going  ship  and  thus  became  con- 
vinced that  they  were  on  the  Atlantic  instead 
of  another  great  lake  as  the  Nicaraguan  natives 
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believed  and  insisted.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
place  where  the  other  vessels  were  anchored,  the 
indefatigable  captain  took  the  smallest  of  them, 
and  with  ten  men — most  of  whom,  like  himself, 
were  sick — went  in  search  of  food;  but,  so  scant 
was  their  success  that  they  would  have  perished 
from  hunger  had  it  not  been  for  a  sea  calf  wid 
some  small  birds  they  found  on  an  island. 

In  the  course  of  this  excursion,  Alonso  Calero 
explored  many  rivers  and  went  as  far  as  Cape 
Camaron.^*  When  he  returned  to  the  other 
boats,  he  found  that  many  of  his  company  had 
died  from  their  hardships,  and  that  the  ten  men 
sent  out  in  quest  of  Machuca  had  not  returned ; 
so,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  for  an 
emergency,  he  had  the  mast  and  sails  removed 
from  the  smaller  barkentine  and  transferred  to 
the  larger,  and  then,  having  called  together  the 
few  followers  remaining  to  him,  addressed  them 
as  follows :  "  My  brothers,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  we  are  on  the  North  Sea  (Atlantic  Ocean), 
and  that  the  best  port  to  make  for  in  order  to 
save  our  lives  is  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  I  find 
to  be  but  eighty  leagues  distant;  for  we  no 
longer  have  the  arms  to  row  with  for  the  return 
by  way  of  the  Nicaragua  River,  nor  the  feet  with 
which  to  walk  should  we  try  to  go  back  by  land. 
I^et  us,  then,  put  to  sea  and  commit  ourselves  to 
M  Feralta,  ibid.,  p.  74ft 
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the  winds  that  God  may  send  us.    By  no  other 
means  can  we  reach  a  place  of  safety." 


It  was  words  such  as  these,  Roman  in  their 
simplicity,  that  were  used  by  these  extraordinary 
men.  History  has  not  always  accorded  them  the 
justice  they  merit.  In  many  cases,  their  ex- 
ploits have  remained  long  years  unknown." 

"The  details  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  San 
Jnan  River  by  AJonso  Calero  and  Diego  Machaca  de  Zoaao 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Thb   Persevekance   of   Alonso   Caleso — Thb  Au- 

DIENCIA    OF    PaMAMA ThE    NaMB    OF    CosTA    BlCA 

Makes  its  Apfeabance — RKRuiK  Sanchez  db 
Badajoz — The  City  of  Badajoz,  the  Poet  of 
San  Marcos  and  Fortress  of  Marbella — Con- 
flict    BETWEEN     THE     GOVERNORS     OP     COBTA     RiCA 

AND    Nicaragua — The    Cruelty    of    Rodrioo   de 

CONTRERAS 

1540-1541 

UNDISMAYED  by  the  terrible  experi- 
ence through  which  he  had  passed,  and 
without  even  stopping  for  a  well-earned 
rest,  Captain  Calero  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in 
Nombre  de  Dios  than  he  returned  to  the  under- 
taking with  that  indefatigable  energy  and  per- 
severance which  was  displayed  by  the  Spanish 
conquistadoreg. 

He  believed  that,  in  order  to  further  his 
projects,  his  best  plan  would  be  to  seek  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  the  Audiencia  recently 
established  in  the  city  of  Panama '  and  which 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of 
Tierra  Firme,  or  Castilla  del  Ore,  and  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Nueva 
'  By  royal  decree  of  February  28,  lOSa 
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Den  ready  and  willing  to  follow  the  Sag  of  so 
loughty  a  leader.  As  soon  as  a  number  of  these 
rere  assembled,  be  hastened  to  despatch  an  emis- 
ary  to  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  Governor  of 
Nicaragua,  to  inform  him  of  his  discovery  and 
>ut  him  on  his  guard  against  the  projects  of 
iobles  and  Hemin  Sdnchez,  and  further  to  ask 
he  governor  to  send  reinforcements  to  meet  him 
it  the  Desaguadero  while  be  himself  was  pro- 
ceding  thence  by  sea  with  such  force  as  be  could 
fet  together. 

The  President,  however,  got  wind  of  the  mes- 
age,  and,  fearful  lest  the  Governor  of  Nica- 
agua  should  intervene,  determined  to  prevent 
be  conmiunication,  if  necessary  even  by  an 
ibuse  of  power.  A  constable  was  ordered  to 
eize  Calero's  envoy  on  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
already  embarked  at  Panama  and  take  from  him 
be  missive.  Not  content  even  with  this  out- 
age, Robles  resolved  to  stop  at  nothing.  Hav- 
ng  ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  discoverer 
)f  the  San  Juan  on  the  pretext  that  during  his 
:xpedition  be  bad  caused  the  hanging  of  one 
•f  his  soldiers,  be  confiscated  the  fragata  and 
ateen-rigged  vessel,  and  the  remaining  Indian 
lurden-bearers,  and  concluded  by  issuing  a  fur- 
her  order  committing  Calero  to  prison.*    This 

•By  royal  decree  of  June  8,  1540,  restitution  at  Alosso 
^lero'8  property  was  ordered. 
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ountry  in  the  official  documents  of  the  year 
580,  wherein  these  events  occurred. 
Hemtin  S^chez,  a  native  of  Badajoz  '  and 
eteran  of  the  conquest  of  America,  was  at  that 
ime  a  man  of  some  fifty  years  of  age  but  still 
esolute  and  full  of  vigor.  Having  arrived  on 
he  continent  with  Pedrarias  in  1514,  when  still 
lut  a  youth,  he  had  figured  in  nearly  all  of  the 
nterprises  carried  on  during  that  epoch,  par- 
icularly  in  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Acla, 
he  cities  of  Nat^,  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama, 
nd  in  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Veragua 
xplored  by  Don  Bartolome  Columbus  during 
he  last  voyage  of  the  great  Admiral.  Later,  in 
526,  he  had  gone  with  Pedrarias  to  Nicaragua 
n  the  punitive  expedition  against  the  rebel, 
''rancisco  Femindez  de  Cordova,  and  after- 
wards with  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz  when  he  under- 
ook  the  re-settlement  of  Bruselas;  he  was  at  the 
atter  place  when  for  the  second  time  the  town 
pas  destroyed  by  Andres  Garabito.  In  1529, 
le  had  marched  with  Martfn  Estete  to  the  Des- 
.guadero  and  to  Suerre,  contending  against 
lardships  with  a  resoluteness  equal  to  that  of 
uch  valiant  captains  as  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Diego 
le  Castafteda  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Fran- 
isco  Perez  de  Guzm&n.  After  this  he  had  re- 
umed  to  Panama,  and  in  1582  had  gone  to 

•Peralta— iWA,  p.  744. 
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Peru  with  Don  Diego  de  Almagro,  who  led  an 
expedition  to  the  assistance  of  Fizarro,  reaching 
Cajamarca  shortly  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Atahualpa.  Afterwards  he  had  gone  with  Pi- 
zarro  to  Jauja  and  was  in  the  battle  at  that  place, 
and,  still  later,  in  another  fierce  engagement  in 
which  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Juan  Ronquillo 
were  victors.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Vilicas 
and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Cuzco.  For  bis  gallantry  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  King  bad  granted  him  the  privilege 
of  adopting  a  coat  of  arms  bearing  a  fortress  and 
scaling  ladder,  for  it  was  he  who  supported  the 
ladd^  by  which  the  escalade  was  eflfected. 

Towards  the  end  of  1588  he  had  returned  to 
Panama  laden  with  riches — the  fruits  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  Peru.  His  ambitions  in  this  respect 
thus  satisfied,  there  awakened  in  his  soul  a  long- 
ing for  the  honors  that  riches  can  support.  So, 
in  spite  of  his  ripening  years,  he  decided  to  court 
the  Dofia  Maria  de  Robles,  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  Audiencia — and  from  what 
the  latter  wrote  the  Cardinal  of  Sigiienza  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  may 
be  surmised  that  the  money  brought  by  Hem^n 
Sf^chez  from  Peru  constituted  a  most  effective 
inducement  to  the  bestowal  of  the  fair  hand  of 
Dofla  Marfa.  "  I  have  already  written  to  your 
Worship  and  to  your  Honors  that  I  have  given 
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one  of  my  daughters  in  marriage  to  a  a^aUero 
conquUtador  of  these  countries  who  cotncs  from 
Peru  and  bears  the  name  of  Hemibi  Sindiex 
de  Badajoz.  He  is  of  good  des(%nt,  being  noble 
on  all  sides  of  his  family  and  of  the  pure  blood; 
and,  in  addition  to  many  other  qualifications,  \a 
possessed  of  great  wealth." 

This  man  who  was  so  graced  by  such  excel- 
lent qualities  did  not  even  know  how  to  read  or 
write.  In  the  course  of  a  legal  proceeding  he  is 
recorded  as  having  declared  himself  unable  to  do 
more  than  write  his  name."  In  those  heroic 
times,  however,  an  Mdalgo  was  not  required  to 
do  as  mudi  as  this ;  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was 
able  to  conquer  an  empire  for  his  King,  aa  did 
Pizarro,  and  so  on  the  15th  of  February,  1540, 
with  sixty  Spanish  soldiers  mid  nine  negro  slaves, 
Hemto  Sinchez  sailed  away  from  Nombre  de 
Dios  in  a  galleon  and  one  barkentine,  well  sup- 
plied with  munitions  of  war  and  provisions.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  sent  seven  thousand  pesot  to 
Cape  Verde  with  an  order  for  more  negroes, 
whom  he  destined  to  work  in  the  mines  he  hoped 
to  find  in  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua.  The  bad 
condition  of  the  sea  prevented  his  approaching 
the  coast  for  many  days  and  the  continually  re- 
curring hurricanes  caused  much  damage  to  the 

*DeclaraUoii  made  by  Hernfin  SSnchee  de  Badajoi  in  the 
lawsait  with  Rodrigo  de  Contreras.  LeOn  Fernlndei — Docu- 
menlot.  Vol.  VI,  p.  241. 
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ships.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  disembarking  on 
Sscudo  Island,  where  he  awaited  such  improve- 
ment in  the  weather  as  would  make  it  possible 
to  remove  to  the  mainland.  This  at  last  he  was 
able  to  do,  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tarire  or  Sixaola  River, 
where  he  founded  the  city  of  Badajoz  and  port 
of  San  Marcos/ 

Sdndiez  de  Badajoz  was  a  soldier  well  trained 
in  his  profession.  Having  been  brought  up  in 
the  wars  of  the  Indies,  he  knew  that  with  such 
a  small  force  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  a 
solid  base  of  operations.  He,  therefore,  at  once 
set  about  strengthening  his  position  and  enclos- 
ing the  city  within  a  stockade  of  great  tree 
trunks,  for  which  he  caused  to  be  felled  more 
than  five  hundred  red  trees.  The  soldiers,  not 
appreciating  the  need  of  the  precaution,  began 
to  munniu"  against  the  excessive  labor  it  en- 
tailed, for  it  had  been  kept  up  without  inter- 
ruption even  for  the  feast  days  so  frequent  in  the 
Spuiish  calendar  and  so  welcome  to  our  race, 
but,  as  the  Captain  was  blessed  with  a  fist  of 
iron  and  had,  as  it  appears,  a  veritable  arsenal 
of  venomous  shafts  at  his  tongue's  end,  there 
was  no  recourse  but  to  obey.  In  order  to  start 
the  conquest,  Hemdn  S^cfaez  awaited  only  the 

'  Probably  the  26tb  of  AprU,  according  to  Don  Manuel  M.  de 
Penlta— iBid^  p,  74S. 
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ming  of  two  barkentines  from  Nicaragua  that 
;re  to  bring  a  certain  Francisco  Gutierrez  and 
force  of  men,  horses  and  provisions.  For  a 
e  purpose  be  despatched  his  galleon  to  the 
land  of  Jamaica. 

While  these  important  reinforcements  were  on 
;ir  way,  he  ordered  an  expedition  to  proceed 
x)  the  interior  under  the  command  of  Captain 
iblo  Corzo,  who  on  his  return  brought  back 
ne  excellent  samples  of  gold.  As  much  for 
is  reason  as  because,  during  the  two  months  in 
licb  he  tarried  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tarire, 
uiy  of  his  unacclimated  soldiers  had  been  taken 
,  he  determined  to  remove  to  a  site  less  un- 
ftlthful,  and  leave  the  sick,  numbering  some 
teen  men,  in  the  city  of  Badajoz.  With  the 
!t  of  his  people  he  left  for  the  valley  of  Coaza  * 
[Covered  by  Pablo  Corzo,  and,  induced  by  the 
Tturesque,  as  well  as  strategic,  position  of  the 
1  of  Corotapa  (which  was  situated  two  leagues 
)m  that  valley  and  twelve  leagues  from  the 
i),  undertook  the  building  of  another  fort, 
d  called  it  Marbella  because  from  that  point 
e  view  commanded  the  beautiful  Almirante 
ly.  During  his  march  he  had  three  skirmishes 
th  the  Indians,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 

Tbe  ralley  of  Coast,  or  Has,  was  Inbablted  by  a  colony  of 
dean  Indians,  and  it  la  stated  In  a  document  of  that  period 
t  tbey  apote  NaboatL  LeOn  FemAndea — Documento*,  VoL 
p.  188. 
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killing  a  single  one  of  his  men.  Heman  Sdn- 
chez,  always  the  first  in  combat,  as  he  was  in  the 
face  of  fatigue,  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  day 
or  night,  in  this  following  the  example  set  by 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  If  the  neces- 
sity arose  to  cross  a  river  or  one  of  the  deep 
marshes  so  abundant  in  that  country,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  strip  off  his  clothes  and  assist  in  the 
passage  of  his  soldiers.  With  a  chief  so  forceful 
and  inured  to  the  hardships  of  war,  the  little 
troop  advanced  with  entire  confidence. 

Nevertheless,  discontent  reigned  within  its 
ranks  and  the  murmurings  broke  out  anew  and 
with  some  violence  when  the  soldiers  were  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  construction  of  for- 
tifications at  Corotapa.  Because  the  great 
toughness  of  the  wood  and  needle-like  thorns 
rendered  such  a  barrier  impregnable  to  the  In- 
dians, the  Captain  ordered  that  the  fort  be 
encircled  with  trunks  of  the  pejibayes* 
set  closely  together.  Such  a  stockade  was  good 
even  against  Christians  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  witness.*"  At  the  entrance  were  lo- 
cated several  pieces  of  artillery  and  in  the  center 
Hem^  Sdnchez  installed  himself  in  a  large 
house  that  had  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
burial  place.     The  others  took  shelter  in  huts 

"LeOn  Fwnindei — Documentot,  VoL  VT,  p.  266. 
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erected  for  the  purpose,  and  then,  ever  fore- 
handed, the  Captain  caused  a  trui^  garden  to 
be  laid  out  and  had  it  sown  with  vegetables  of 
Castile. 

As  soon  as  S^chez  de  Badajoz  arrived  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Coaza,  which  contained  a  con- 
siderable population,  great  fields  of  maize  and 
cacao  (the  chocolate  bean)  and  many  aguaceUe 
(alligator  pear),  mamey  {a  sort  of  melon  that 
grows  on  trees)  and  pejibay  palm  trees,  he  de- 
tadied  a  part  of  his  force  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  who  had  dispersed  at  his  approach. 
Many  were  brought  in,  but,  as  the  cacique  did  not 
come  with  them,  Badajoz  ordered  a  priest  and 
another  man  to  go  in  search  of  him.  They  were 
well  received  by  Coaza  and  finally,  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  he  repaired  to  Marbella,  accompanied 
by  some  twenty  of  his  lords,  whereupon  Sanchez 
de  Badajoz,  having  learned  by  experience  that 
the  principal  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in 
those  parts  was  lack  of  food,  detained  him  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  fort — a  measure  certain  to  result 
in  securing  from  the  Indians  all  the  supplies  that 
were  needed.  Nevertheless,  he  avoided  falling 
into  the  error  which  had  been  fatal  to  so  many 
other  leaders,  and  treated  the  cacique  with  great 
kindness,  placing  him  at  his  own  table  as  a  guest, 
«id  no  stint  was  set  upon  the  wine.  This  last  was 
an  attention  for  which  the  cacique  showed  himself 
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particularly  grateful,  and  so  offered  his  alliance 
against  the  lord  of  Tariaca,  with  whom  he  was 
then  at  war  and  who  had  killed  his  brother. 
These  hostilities  among  the  Indians  were  always 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Spanish  in 
the  conquest  of  America.  Badajoz  also  captured 
Coxele  and  other  chiefs  and  from  them  received 
giftsof  golden  ornaments  valued  altogether  at  six 
thousand  pesos.  Also,  as  the  Captain  had  antici- 
pated, the  subjects  of  all  the  native  rulers  came  in 
to  render  service  and  provisioned  the  fort  with  an 
abundance  of  maize,  fruit,  fowls,  tapir  meat  and 
wild  hogs.  Under  these  conditions  the  conquest 
proceeded  most  auspiciously,  and  Hem^n  San- 
chez was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcements from  Nicaragua  and  Jamaica  to  give 
it  the  magnitude  he  had  planned,  when  Hodrigo 
de  Contreras  crossed  his  path. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  his  son-in-law 
from  Nombre  de  Dios,  Dr.  Robles  had  become 
convinced  that  Alonso  Calero  was  no  longer  to  he 
feared,  and  had  restored  to  him  the  vessels  and 
his  other  property.  Meanwhile,  Machuca  de 
Zuazo,  a  man  no  less  bold  and  enterprising  than 
his  companion,  had  at  last  arrived  in  Granada 
with  the  few  exhausted  men  that  remained  of  his 
coDimand  after  his  formidable  marcb  to  the  Yari 
River,  and  at  once  determined  to  return  in  search 
of  his  friend,  of  whose  whereabouts  he  was  igno- 
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rapt.  Assembling  a  small  force  and  manning 
fourteen  canoes,  he  descended  the  San  Juan  to 
the  sea,  and,  on  his  arrival  there,  explored  the 
neighboring  coasts,  and  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  until  he  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing that  Alonso  Calero  had  reached  Nombre  de 
Dios.  With  this  assurance  of  bis  friend's  safety, 
he  turned  about  and  ascended  the  river  into  its 
upper  waters — an  undertaking  his  companions 
believed  to  be  impossible — and,  again  entering 
Granada,  was  met  by  the  news  of  the  expedition 
of  Hem^n  Sanchez  de  Badajoz  and  of  the  prep- 
arations the  Governor  of  Nicaragua  was  making 
to  expel  him  from  territories  which,  according  to 
the  governor,  belonged  to  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  sole  cause  that  impelled  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras  to  action;  he  wished  also  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Dr.  Robles,  in  the  person  of  his 
son-in-law,  for  having  sent  a  judge  into  tiie 
coimtry  from  Panama  to  inquire  into  his  admin- 
istration. Such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
affairs.  What  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  in  loyal  efforts  to  serve  the 
King  and  obey  the  royal  commands,  he  was  now 
about  to  attempt  on  his  own  account  under  the 
inspiration  of  hatred  and  greed. 

Machuca  was  far  too  useful  an  auxiliary  to  be 
ignored.  No  inducement  or  promise  was  omitted 
by  the  Governor  to  interest  him  in  the  enter- 
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prise,  and  the  Captain  allowed  himself  to  he  per- 
suaded and  contributed  largely  to  its  organ- 
ization. Among  other  things  he  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  his  soldiers 
and  twenty-four  of  the  thirty  canoes  he  had 
taken  with  him.  The  flotilla  sailed  from  Gra- 
nada and  started  to  cross  the  lake,  though  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Machuca,  who  advised 
against  a  course  too  far  from  shore.  The  wisdom 
of  his  counsel  events  were  soon  to  prove,  for  a 
hurricane  almost  wrecked  the  whole  flotilla  and 
nearly  all  the  supplies  were  lost.  It  thus  be- 
came necessary  to  put  back,  but  the  generous- 
hearted  Machuca  repaired  the  loss  from  the 
provisions  of  his  own  store,  and,  with  the  new 
supplies  aboard,  the  voyage  was  resumed.  This 
time  the  outcome  was  successful.  Soon  after 
the  expedition  began  to  descend  the  river,  it 
came  upon  Alonso  Calero,  who  was  on  the  way 
up  in  his  lateen-rigged  boat,  and  who  had  set 
out  into  the  interior  of  Nicaragua,  it  appeared, 
in  quest  of  auxiliaries  with  which  to  continue  his 
explorations,  and  for  this  reason  had  left  his 
fragata  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Fully  possessed  of  all  the  information  he 
needed,  and  his  greed  excited  by  the  reports 
brought  in  by  Calero,  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  be- 
lieved the  opportimity  a  good  one  to  rid  himself 
by  a  single  stroke  of  all  those  who  were  in  a 
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position  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  Acting  in 
the  most  flagrant  bad  faith,  he  stirred  up  dis- 
sensions between  himself  and  the  two  men  who 
had  brought  the  San  Juan  undertaking  to  a 
successful  end,  and,  with  no  plausible  excuse, 
had  Alonso  Calero  arrested  and  sent  to  Granada, 
where  he  languished  in  prison  for  three  years. 
And  this  was  the  recompense  of  that  forceful 
captain  for  the  great  services  be  had  rendered. 
After  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage,  the 
Governor  continued  his  voyage.  First,  de- 
scending to  the  sea,  he  went  as  far  as  the  Suerre 
or  Reventaz6n  River,  and  there  found  in  an 
abandoned  hut  a  quantity  of  gold,  valued  at  600 
pesos,  which,  with  much  more  that  he  had  robbed 
the  Indians  of,  he  sent  to  his  wife  through  Mateo 
de  Lezcano  as  a  fund  to  be  used  in  procuring 
more  men  and  provisions,  both  of  which  had 
now  become' very  meager. 

On  the  15lh  of  November,  1540,  he  arrived 
before  the  fort  of  Marbella  with  ninety  Spanish 
soldiers,  some  negro  slaves  and  400  Chichimeca 
Indians  from  Nicara^^.  Among  them  were 
several  women  who  did  service  as  uvandi^es. 
Receiving  news  of  the  approach  of  this  force, 
Heman  Sanchez  despatched  an  escribano  (no- 
tary) to  Rwirigo  Contreras  to  summon  him  to 
return.  Though  he  was  acting  by  virtue  of  a 
royal  decree  of  the  Audienda  of  Panama  con- 
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tter.  In  exchange,  however,  he  enjoyed  the 
fection  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was 
ways  affable  and  kindly.  It  is  not  strange, 
lerefore,  that  desertions  began  to  occur  at  Mar- 
;lla  with  the  arrival  of  Contreras,  who  at  once 
>plied  himself  to  the  encouragement  of  this 
;sertion  by  promises  and  flattery.  The  garri- 
n  was  finally  reduwd  to  six  men,  provisions 
ere  exhausted,  the  supply  of  water  had  com- 
etely  failed.  As  a  consequence,  Hem^  S^- 
lez  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  Isl  of 
ecember,  1540.  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  placed 
01  under  arrest  and  ordered  him  to  be  shackled 
id  bound  with  chains. 

In  these  disputes  between  the  Spanish  leaders, 
e  procedure  varied  but  little.  When  one's 
^hts  were  trampled  upon,  justice  was  sought 
rough  the  medium  of  legal  procedure.  The 
ry  day  Heman  Sanchez  surrendered,  an  action 
is  begun  against  him,  initiated  by  his  own  e»- 
ibano,  Juan  de  Bastidas,  at  the  instigation  of 
jntreras.  The  charges  contained  in  the  com- 
aint  produced  results  of  no  importance  with  the 
ception  of  one  relating  to  an  unfortunate  In- 
Ein  woman  who  had  been  roasted  alive  at  Coro- 
pa  as  a  human  barbecue.  According  to  Bada- 
z,  the  woman  was  a  slave  of  Coaza's  and  it  was 
at  chief  who  had  ordered  it  done,  because  she 
,d  attempted  to  escape.    And  this  was  probably 
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true,  but,  in  any  event,  in  permitting  it,  Hem^ 
Sanchez  made  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  hor- 
rible crime. 

Though  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  had  inherited 
from  the  conquered  captain  all  the  caciques  he 
had  held  prisoners  at  Marbella,  the  Indians  at 
large  did  not  come  in,  as  formerly,  to  render 
service,  and  consequently  the  provisions  became 
more  and  more  scarce.  Some  of  the  Indians 
mutinied  and  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  their 
friend  Hem^n  Sanchez;  but  Contreras,  hearing 
of  it,  had  them  beaten  into  submission.  When 
Coaza  was  questioned  by  the  Governor  concern- 
ing the  incident,  he  refused  to  answer.  He  even 
went  as  far  as  to  insult  him  in  his  own  language.'^ 
Contreras  thereupon  had  him  thrust  into  chains, 
and,  with  menaces,  tried  to  force  him  to  make  the 
Indians  bring  in  food.  This  the  cacique  prom- 
ised to  cause  to  be  done,  but,  when  days  passed 
and  no  provisions  arrived,  the  GJovemor  was  en- 
raged and  called  turn  a  liar  and  impostor,  then 
ordered  a  bonfire  to  be  built  and,  seizing  the 
cacique,  was  about  to  throw  him  into  the  fliunes; 
but  the  unhappy  Indian  gave  vent  to  such  pierc- 
ing screams  that  the  soldiers  were  moved  to  com- 

"  In  September,  1641,  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  CrlstAbal 
Canslno  declared  at  Faoama  tbat  tbe  cactqve  Coaza  had  aald 
to  him  that  Hemfin  S&nchez  de  Badajoz  was  a  true  gentleman, 
but  that  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  waa  notblng  but  a  moloUn, 
which  slgnlBea  "  poor  "  in  the  Mexican  language. 
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passion  and  prevented  the  perpetration  of  the 
outrage.  Contreras  cried  out:  "Let  me  bum 
this  dog.  If  you  don't  let  me  bum  him  I  will 
cast  him  out  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs."  Forth- 
with he  had  a  particularly  large  and  ferocious 
dog  brought  up  and  again  was  prevented  from 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  Later,  when  he  was 
seeking  to  exculpate  himself,  Rodrigo  de  Con- 
treras  alleged  that  this  was  all  a  mere  comedy. 

Soon  fon^d  by  necessity  to  change  his  tactics, 
he  set  about  devising  a  plan  to  obtain  provisions 
by  some  other  means.  To  this  end  he  gave 
Coxele  his  liberty  and  besought  him  to  send  in 
the  Indians.  As  the  cacique  did  not  return^  at 
the  end  of  several  days  he  sent  for  him.  Coxele 
asked  the  messenger  from  whom  he  cune,  and, 
learning  that  it  was  from  Rodrigo  de  Contreras, 
had  him  beaten  and  sent  back  word  that  if  Her- 
nAn  Sdnchez  needed  him  he  would  go  at  once, 
whereupon  the  Glovemor  sent  Captain  Pablo 
Corzo  in  the  name  of  Hemin  Sinchez  and 
immediately  the  cadque  responded  as  he  had 
offered  to  do.  On  finding  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Contreras,  however,  he  shielded  his  eyes  so  that 
he  might  not  look  upon  him,  which  so  infuriated 
the  Governor  that  he  ordered  Coxele  to  be 
chained  by  the  neck  and  led  in  leash  like  a  dog 
to  a  place  where  the  Indian  had  a  plantation  of 
yuccas.    After  a  day's  journey,  the  caciqtie  was 
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asked  by  those  who  had  him  in  custody  whether 
the  yucca  plantation  was  still  some  distance 
away,  and  when  Coxele  said  that  it  was  he  was 
cruelly  beaten.  They  arrived  at  last  at  the  plan- 
tation, but  the  following  night  the  cacique, 
though  bound  by  his  chain  to  a  tree,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  and  afterwards  aroused  the 
country  to  revolt,  for  he  was  a  very  important 
chief  in  those  parts. 

Then,  eichausted  by  hunger,  the  Chichimecas 
cut  down  the  pejihay  trees  in  order  to  eat  the 
palmitos  (pith)  and  this  greatly  displeased  the 
natives,  who  held  them  in  high  appreciation,  be- 
cause their  fruit  served  them  for  food  and  pro- 
vided them  with  a  refreshing  beverage.  An  ex- 
pedition made  up  of  twelve  men,  sent  out  in 
search  of  maize,  was  attacked  and  put  to  rout  by 
the  infuriated  Indians.  Four  Spaniards  were 
killed,  among  them  the  leader,  Dami^n  Rodri- 
guez— the  same  who  accompanied  Calero  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  river  San  Juan.  On 
this  occasion  many  of  the  Chichimeca  burden 
bearers  also  met  their  deaths.  Parenthetically,  it 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  two  of  Heman  San- 
chez* soldiers  who  had  fallen  wounded  in  the  at- 
tack were  not  only  spared  by  the  Indians  but 
were  given  food  and  had  their  wounds  cared  for. 
But  as  though  these  misfortunes  that  have  al- 
ready been  related  were  not  enough,  the  galleon 
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sent  to  Jamaica  was  wrecked  on  its  return  and  all 
on  board,  together  with  the  horses  and'  supplies, . 
were  lost — and,  further,  when  the  sick  men  who 
had  be«i  left  at  the  city  of  Badajoz  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Marbella,  they  hastened  their  re- 
cuperation in  preparation  for  flight,  and  sacked 
the  place  of  all  property  left  there  by  their  cap- 
tain. 

Also  parenthetically  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  starvation  that  menaced  Contreras'  camp  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  pros- 
ecution of  Badajoz,  which  was  ably  conducted 
by  Salvador  de  Medina,  an  egcribano  who  had 
fled  from  Mexico  under  charges  of  forgery. 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  witnesses  ready  to 
placate  the  victor  by  testifying  against  their  dis- 
credited chief.  Tlie  gold,  jewels  and  other 
property  of  the  accused,  to  the  value  of  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  pesos,  of  course  instantly 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras.  Of  no  avail  was  it  for  the  unhappy 
Hem^  S^chez  to  cry  out  from  his  prison: 
"  They  are  robbing  me  in  the  town!  There  is 
no  justice  for  mel  '* — it  was  like  a  voice  in  the 
desert. 

With  matters  in  this  condition,  the  Chichime- 
cas,  by  this  time  satiated  to  the  point  of  disgust 
with  their  diet  of  palviitos,  determined  to  seek 
something  more  substantial  and  soon  found  it 
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in  the  form  of  a  small  boy,  a  son  of  one  of  Coaza's 
chiefs.  This  tidbit  they  conscientiously  pro- 
ceeded to  roast  after  the  fashion  of  a  barbecue, 
and  then  eat  in  conformity  with  the  pleasant  cus- 
tom of  their  race.  At  this  last  outrage,  Coaza's 
people,  who  were  already  incensed  because  of 
their  having  cut  down  the  pejibay  trees  and  other 
depredations  they  had  committed,  were  now  ter- 
ribly indignant.  Resolving  to  make  reprisals, 
under  cover  of  night  they  fell  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  cannibals,  killed  forty  of  them,  besides  a 
negro  slave,  and  alarmed  Contreras'  entire  eatnp. 
The  latter  cast  the  blame  for  the  occurrence  on 
Hemdn  Sanchez,  accusing  him  of  having  caused 
an  uprising  of  the  Indians  through  the  medium 
of  Pablo  Corzo.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  it 
was  alleged  in  the  judicial  proceedings  that  fol- 
lowed that  Coaza,  angered  against  the  Governor 
for  having  seized  his  two  favorite  wives  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  negroes  and  footmen, 
had  incited  Badajoz  to  kill  the  Christians,  offer- 
ing to  join  with  his  subjects  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  Chichimecas. 

Convinced  at  last,  however,  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  sustain  himself  in  Corotapa, 
Rodrigo  de  Contreras  broke  camp  and  removed 
to  Tariaca,  where  a  part  of  his  command  was 
already  located.  His  idea  was  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  cacique  of  that  name  who 
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was  a  pronounced  enemy  of  Coaza,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  for  this  reason  that  chief  would  receive 
him  well.  Nevertheless,  the  first  thing  he  did  on 
his  arrival  was  to  make  him  a  prisoner  and  mal- 
treat him.  Because  they  had  begun  to  make 
claim  to  their  share  of  the  six  thousand  peso* 
which  the  caciques  had  given  their  captain,  be 
also  caused  to  be  arrested  nearly  all  the  soldiers 
of  Hemdn  Sdnchez  and  menaced  them  with 
threats.  At  first,  when  he  was  trying  to  gain 
their  good  will,  Contreras  had  offered  to  turn 
this" money  over  to  them;  later  he  promised  them 
clothes,  and  trinkets  with  which  to  traffic  with 
the  Indians,  but,  when  the  soldiers  saw  the  gold 
start  on  its  way  to  Nicaragua,  they  began  to 
doubt  the  promises  of  the  son-in-law  of  Pedra- 
rias. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Pablo 
Corzo,  who,  according  to  the  gossip  of  the  sol- 
diers, on  the  night  before  the  coming  of 
Contreras,  had  buried  two  bags  of  gold  bel<mging 
to  himself  and  four  more  that  were  the  property 
of  Badajoz.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  King's 
fifth  must  be  separated  from  this  treasure,  the 
Governor  had  Pablo  Corzo  questioned  concern- 
ing its  hiding  place,  and,  Corzo  having  insisted 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  deter- 
mined to  reach  his  ends  by  the  means  of  a 
machination.    He  ordered  a  cross-bowman  named 
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Moreno  to  propose  to  the  prisoner  &  means  of 
escape  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  treas- 
ure be  temporarily  abandoned,  and  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  escape  they  should  conceal 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  while  and 
then  make  their  way  to  Nombre  de  Dies,  from 
which  place  they  could  return  later  in  a  boat  and 
secure  the  gold.  This  proposal  of  the  cross- 
bowman  it  was  currently  stated  about  the  camp 
Pablo  Corzo  accepted.  In  any  event,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  did  make  his  escape — 
whether  it  was  connived  at  or  not — and  that  he 
hid  himself  near  by,  for  he  could  not  alone  have 
gotten  very  far  away  in  so  hostile  a  country. 
Contreras  thereupon  made  a  great  hullabaloo, 
declaring  that  the  story  of  the  treasure  was  true 
and  that  they  would  see  that  Pablo  Corzo  would 
soon  return;  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  fol- 
lowing night  this  same  Moreno  and  one  Cerd^» 
whom  the  Governor  had  left  on  guard,  found  him 
hidden  in  the  camp  behind  some  demijohns,  and 
under  torture  Corzo  not  only  confessed  that  he 
had  the  gold  but  gave  directions  to  the  place 
where  it  could  be  found. 

Fifteen  days  later,  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  with 
Pablo  Corzo,  forty  soldiers  and  the  treasurer  of 
Nicaragua,  Pedro  de  Ids  Rios,  set  out  in  search 
of  it.  When  they  had  reached  the  place  indicated, 
on  the  bulks  of  the  Tarire  River,  near  Corotapa, 
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thirty  leagues  from  the  camp,  Corzo  recanted, 
saying  that  he  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
the  gold ;  that  his  statement  had  been  made  in  the 
terror  caused  by  the  torture,  and  that,  even  if 
they  were  to  sentence  him  to  be  killed  if  he  should 
not  tell,  he  could  give  them  no  better  information. 
On  hearing  this,  Contreras  ordered  that  his  feet 
should  be  roasted  before  a  fire.  Crazed  then  with 
pain,  the  imhappy  man  cried  out  to  them  to  stop 
the  torture  and  he  would  take  them  to  the  spot 
where  the  gold  was  buried.  Having  then  con- 
ducted them  to  the  hill  of  Corotapa,  where  they 
saw  the  remains  of  Marbella  fort,  which  bad  been 
burned  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  he  con- 
fessed with  groans,  when  interrogated  again,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  gold  and  had  told  what 
was  not  true  to  avoid  further  torture.  The  fero- 
cious Rodrigo  de  Contreras  then  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged;  but  after  his  victim  was  already  half 
dead,  cut  the  rope  and  caused  him  to  be  resus- 
citated. When  Corzo  had  regained  consaous- 
ness,  he  was  asked  for  the  last  time  to  tell  where 
the  gold  had  been  concealed.  He  answered 
finally  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  and  begged 
them  to  put  an  end  to  his  torment,  which  was 
done. 

Such  were  the  works  of  Rodrigo  de   Con- 
treras, an  illustrious  cahaUero  of  Segovia,  a  man 
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bom  of  Uie  highest  nobility."  Of  this  tyrant  the 
historian  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  speaks  in  laud- 
atory terms."  Bancroft  does  the  same  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  commend  him  as  a  just  and 
humane  Governor."  With  an  estimate  now  true 
to  life,  Don  Jose  D.  Gdmez  shows  him  in  a  much 
less  favorable  Ught  when  he  states  that  "  he  was 
execrated  by  all  in  Nicaragua."  "  So  also  does 
Don  Tomas  Ay6n  in  relating  that  there  were 
lodged  "  against  him  the  gravest  accusations."  " 
Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  accuses  him  of  be- 

"Rodrlgo  de  GontreraB  was  deecended  from  Diego  Gonz&leB 
de  Contreras,  correeidor  { correctional  magistrate)  of  SegoTla, 
and  of  Dofia  Angelina  of  Greece,  a  lady  of  tlie  rofal  bouse  of 
Hungary,  formerly  a  slave  of  Bajazet  I,  who  was  taken  prlB- 
oner,  with  the  Sultan  her  master,  at  the  battle  of  AncTra  by 
Tamerlane.  Tble  famona  conqueror  sent  her  aa  a  gift  to  the 
King  of  Castile,  Don  Enrique  III.,  who  In  his  turn  gave  her 
for  wife  to  the  corregidor  of  Segovia.    Cartas  de  Indiat,  p.  142. 

** "  From  tile  time  Bodrlgo  de  Contreras  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try,  be  exercised  bis  office  as  a  good  governor  and  maintained 
In  peace  and  Justice  the  countries  and  provinces  committed  to 
his  charge  by  His  Majesty,  and  procured  the  coDversion  and 
good  treatment  of  the  Indians  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Qod."  Oviedo,  Book  XLII, 
chap.  XIV. 

"  "  Hla  conduct  is  at  least  in  strong  relief  with  tbat  of  his 
two  [iredeceBSors,  and,  apart  from  certain  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  the  ecclesiastics — with  whom  he  was  ever  at 
variance — the  annals  of  bis  time  portray  him  as  a  Just  and 
humane  ruler.  He  at  once  began  the  task  of  establishing  law 
and  order  in  his  territory,  thus  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
settlers,  and  all  traces  of  evil  wrought  by  the  absoondw 
Castafieda  were  speedily  effaced."  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft^ 
HUtory  of  Central  America.    Vol,  II,  p.  170. 

■*  Jose  D.  Qimes—BMorta  de  lUcaraffua,  pp.  lO^lTa 

"  TomAs  AsCa—BietorIa  de  litoaragua,  VoL  I,  p.  228. 
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ing  the  principal  cause  in  Nicaragua  of  all  the 
disturbances  that  occurred.^' 

Hunger  and  sickness  at  last,  however,  forced 
Rodrigo  de  Contreras  to  give  thought  to  retreat. 
Before  turning  back,  he  condemned  Hemin 
S^chez  to  be  deported  to  Spain.  The  order  ap- 
pears to  have  been  signed  at  Doybabaru  in 
Tariaca  on  the  5th  of  March,  1541.  During  the 
retreat,  the  Indians  made  an  assault  on  the  ex- 
pedition, killed  many  of  the  Chichimecas  and 
wounded  several  Spaniards,  among  them  Cap- 
tain Diego  de  Castaiieda.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
city  of  Badajoz,  the  Governor  was  called  upon 
to  repel  a  second  attack,  and  at  that  place  took 
ship,  leaving  behind  a  small  garrison  under  the 
command  of  Castai^eda,  though  it  was  not  long 
before  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  took  flight  in 
the  barkentines  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  had  left 
behind.  On  his  return  to  Nicaragua,  on  a  sandy 
beadi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Desaguadero,  the 
Grovemor  foimded  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  known  to-day  as  San  Juan,  or  Greytown, 

""In  traUi,  I  bope  In  our  Lord  tbat  tba  new  Bishop  of 
Nicaragua  <FTa7  Antonio  de  TaldlTleso)  will  do  great  tliinga 
In  the  service  of  God  and  of  Youi  Uajcflty  In  that  prorlnce  of 
Nicaragua ;  It  Is  one  of  the  moBt  sbamelesa  and  mlasnided.  as 
well  In  what  concerns  God  as  In  the  matter  of  JuBtice,  that 
can  be  fonnd  In  these  Indies,  for  It  Is  overran  with  erlldo^s 
and  tyrants  and  given  over  to  tnmntt  and  riot;  and  the  prin- 
cipal canae  of  aU  the  dlstarbance-^lthoogb  there  Is  no  lack  of 
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and  appointed  as  alcalde  (mayor)  one  Gabriel 
de  Le6n. 

The  cacique  of  Tariaca  died  in  prison.  Coaza, 
carried  far  from  his  native  land,  wasted  away 
with  homesickness  at  Badajoz.  The  unfortu- 
nate Hemin  S^chez,  who  by  concealing  them 
in  his  portfolio,  had  suo^eded  in  saving  from 
the  clutches  of  Contreras  several  ropes  of  pearls 
and  a  few  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  value 
of  2,000  ducats,  was  unlucky  enough  to  lose 
these  last  of  his  resources  during  the  final  march. 
An  Indian  youth  from  Nicaragua,  the  sole  ser- 
vant remaining  to  him,  found  the  famous  port- 
folio and  escaped  with  it,  accompanied  by  one  of 
Coaza's  women,  of  whom  he  was  enamored. 

In  execution  of  the  sentence  rendered  against 
him  at  Doyhahanj,  Hem^  Sdnchez  was  put 
aboard  the  caravel  of  Martin  de  Bonilla  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Taure,  under  the  custody  of  Diego 
de  Contreras — and  in  such  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness and  nakedness  that  Rodrigo  de  Pefialosa 
had  compassion  on  him  and  made  him  a  present 
of  a  shirt  and  some  velvet  slippers.  Finally,  as 
though  all  the  misfortunes  he  had  already  suf- 
fered were  not  enough,  there  was  loosed  upon 
his  head  the  wrath  of  the  Crown,  hurled  against 

bad  ObrlstUna — 1b  said  to  be  Contreras."  OartM  <f«  IntUa*; 
Fray  Bartotomg  de  Las  Casae  to  the  King,  written  from  the 
dtr  of  Oradae  A  DloB,  November  Btli,  164S. 
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him  in  no  less  than  five  royal  decrees."  "With 
great  rigor  the  King  expressed  his  disapprove  of 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Robles  for  having,  against  his 
express  orders,  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  son- 
in-law  the  conquest  of  Costa  Rica,  and  ordered 
Hemdn  Sanchez,  under  pain  of  the  most  severe 
punishment,  to  quit  the  country.  The  Vicereine 
of  the  Indies  also  complained  against  him» 
though  without  reason,  for  he  had  not  set  foot 
within  the  Duchy  of  Veragua.  In  April,  1542,*' 
Rodrigo  de  Contreras  arrived  in  Valladolid, 
bringing  the  papers  in  the  case  against  Badajoz, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
ordered  the  latter  to  be  confined  in  prison.  Here, 
bowed  down  with  adversity,  four  years  later  he 
died. 

But  seven  or  eight  of  the  soldiers  of  HenUUi 
S^chez  escaped  with  their  lives;  of  those  who 
followed  Contreras,  thirty-five,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  famous  Chichimecas,  met 
their  deaths. 

What  a  deplorable  sacrifice  of  life  upon  the 
altar  of  greed! 

"LeCn  Femflndez — Doinimentot  para  la  hiatoria  de  Cotta 
Rica,  Vol  IV,  pp.  87,  88,  101,  10*,  105. 

*>  Uanael  M.  de  Peralta — Coeta  Rica,  StoarasMa  y  Panamd, 
p.  7i6L 
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CHAPTER  X 

Diego   Guti^skez    Appointed   Gotebnob   of   Rotal 
Vesaoua,  OS  Cabtago — Ha  Comtsotesbies  with 

RODBIGO       DE       COMT&ESAS ThE       EtPEDlTION       TO 

ScEBBE — The  Town  op  Santiago — The  Histobian 
GnoLAUO  Benzoni — The  Citt  of  San  Fbancisco — 
The  Rapacity  op  Diego  Gutd^bbez — ^The  Caciques 
Cahaquibe  and  Cocob! — The  Ufbising  ahd  Con- 

FEDBBATION     OP     THE     INDIANS ThE     DbPEAT     AND 

Death  op  Diego  GnxufeuEZ  at  Tatdtic 
1541-1544 

WHILE  blood  was  being  spilled  and  many 
iniquitous  crimes  committed  in  the  con- 
test for  possession  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
sovereign  disposed  of  the  province  by  bestowing 
it  on  an  outsider  who  had  not  been  involved  in 
the  disputes,  and  thus  flouted  the  ambitions  of 
both  Hemdn  Sinchez  de  Badajoz  and  Rodrigo 
de  Contreras. 

A  brother  of  Felipe  Gutierrez,  named  Diego, 
to  whom  the  catastrophe  to  the  founder  of  Uie 
ill-starred  colony  of  Concepci6n  had  not  served 
as  a  warning,  wished  in  his  turn  to  try  his  for- 
tune along  the  perilous  road  of  adventure.  Pre- 
senting himself  before  the  King  he  offered,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  ter- 
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ritory  remaining  to  the  Crown  in  Veragua,  out- 
side the  twenty-five  leagues  pertaining  to  the 
Duchy.'  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
monarch.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1540, 
Diego  Gutierrez  was  named  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  a  province  the  boundaries  of 
which,  beginning  with  the  limits  of  the  Duchy, 
ran  from  sea  to  sea  and  extended  to  the  Rio 
Grande,"  to  the  west  of  Cape  Camar6n  in  Hon- 
duras, with  the  exception  only  of  such  territories 
as  had  been  committed  into  the  charge  of  gov- 
ernors other  than  himself.  The  appointment  was 
for  hfe,  with  succession  to  his  heirs,  and  to  the 
office  was  attached  an  annual  salary  of  1500 
ducats,  with  another  fifteen  hundred  for  ex- 
penses. Besides  this,  the  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  King  bestowed  upon  Diego  Gutierrez 
the  office  of  AlgnacU  mayor  '  and  the  lieutenancy 
of  a  fortress,  and  contained  the  promise  of  a 
grant  of  an  estate  of  sixteen  square  leagues  and  a 
title  of  nobility.  The  new  province  was  given  the 
name  of  Cartage  in  the  stead  of  its  ancient  name 
of  Veragua.* 

>  Don  Manuel  H.  de  Peralta  ban  glvra  to  tbls  terrltor;  tbe 
name  of  "Veragua  Real"  (Royal)  to  distinguish  It  from 
Teragoa  Ducal 

"The  Bomfln  or  Agndn  River. 

*  Equivalent  to  high  sheriff  in  England.    Trantlator. 

* "  Cartago  is  a  province  whimalcaUy  bo  called  by  the  flrat 
Cbristinoa  who  resided  there,"  Oviedo,  Book  XXX,  chap.  1. 
The  first  province  known  b7  the  name  of  Cartago  was  situated 
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Diego  Gutierrez  was  poor  and  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in 
providing  himself  with  the  resources  necessary 
to  arm  and  fit  out  a  splendid  ship,  and  set  forth 
on  his  venture  accompanied  by  "  caballeros  and 
nobles  and  a  retinue  of  great  brilliance,  although 
small  in  numbers."  °  Arriving  at  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  5th  of  June,  1541,  he  met 
and  talked  with  the  historian  Gonzalo  Fenuuidez 
de  Oviedo,  who  was  his  friend,  and  showed  him- 
self to  be  animated  by  the  best  of  intentions  to- 
wards the  Indians.  That  author  says  of  him 
that  he  was  '*  a  man  of  choice  diction  and  high 
breeding." 

On  the  5th  of  August,  with  a  well-equipped 
force  of  two  hundred  men,  he  set  sail  from  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  ship  brought  from  Spain  and  a 
barkentine.  The  latter  he  had  purchased  on  the 
island  together  with  a  caravel,  which  was  to  fol- 
low him  in  October  with  a  supply  of  horses  and 
other  necessities  for  his  expedition.  At  Jamaica 
the  soldiers  mutinied  and  he  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  mere  handful  of  faithful  followers. 
Finally  he  reached  Nombre  de  Dios,  only  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  serious  Ulness,  and  from  that 
point,  profiting  by  the  opportunity  so' afforded, 

on  Garatasca  IjiKOon,  to  tlie  west  of  Cape  OradaB  &  Dlo& 
Le6n  Fem&iides — Hiitorla  de  Co»ta  Rica,  p.  673,  note  (a). 
■OTledo,  Book  XXX,  chap.  I. 
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the  small  force  remaining  to  him  set  out  for 
Peru. 

There  was  abundant  excuse  in  misfortune  such 
as  this  for  abandoning  an  undertaking  so  ill- 
starred  in  its  beginning,  but  the  f  ar-f  uned  Vera- 
gua,  whidi  it  would  seem  had  already  exacted  a 
sui&cient  toll  of  life,  appeared  to  exercise  a 
strange  fascination  for  all  who  dreamed  of  her. 
Diego  Gutierrez  was  no  exception.  Undismayed 
by  the  disloyal  flight  of  his  force,  he  determined 
to  push  forward.  With  but  four  or  five  men  he 
embarked  for  iNicaragua,  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
which  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  his  gov- 
ernment, ascended  the  San  Juan  River  in  a  fra- 
gata,  and,  once  within  that  province,  made 
friends  with  a  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Fran- 
cisco Calado  and  with  one  Alooso  de  Baena,  a 
MadrilefLo  like  himself,  who  had  grown  rich  in 
Peru.  These  two  newly  acquired  friends  loaned 
him  the  several  thousand  pesot  he  needed  to 
enable  him  to  imdertake  the  conquest  and  set- 
tlement of  Cartago. 

It  was  with  not  a  little  disgust  that  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras  noted  the  arrival  of  a  new  competi- 
tor— for  Gutierrez  was  one  be  dared  not  arrest 
or  despoil  as  he  had  Calero  and  Hemdn  Sdncbez, 
since  not  only  did  he  come  armed  with  royal 
decrees,'  conclusive  in  their  terms,  but  Contreras 

•The  roynl  decree  of  January  11,  1541  (Lefln  FernfindeE, 
Documento*,  VoL  IV,  p.  103)  commanded  that  the  bonndariM 
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knew  that  he  possessed  powerful  backing  at 
court.  Contreras  started  a  controversy  over 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  governments, 
nevertheless,  alleging  that  his  rights  had  been 
violated  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  which  he  claimed  had  been  dis- 
covered and  explored  as  far  as  the  sea  by  the 
Captains  Machuca  de  Zuazo  and  Alonso  Calero. 
With  this  as  an  issue,  he  presented  a  claim  that 
resulted  in  a  judgment  of  the  Coxmcil  of  the 
Indies  of  the  16th  of  March,  1541,  modified  by 
that  of  April  9th  of  the  same  year,  wherein  it 
was  provided  that  Diego  Gutierrez  should  have 
the  right  to  enter  the  river,  establish  settlements, 
and  make  allotments  of  land  on  both  banks,  on 
the  condition,  however,  that  colonization  should 
not  be  carried  on  in  places  where  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras  and  his  captains  should  first  have 
made  settlements,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
Gutierrez  be  permitted  to  estabhsh  himself 
within  fifteen  leagues  of  the  lake,  or  to  go  upon 
the  lake,  or  within  said  fifteen  league  zone. 

These  rivalries  obliged  Diego  Gutierrez  to 
remain  in  Nicaragua  nearly  two  years,  when 
he  finally  made  peace  with  the  governor  of  that 
province  through  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop, 
and  was,  therefore,  at  last  enabled  to  get  to- 
ot Diego  GaUerreB'  Korenunent  maet  be  respected  on  pain  of 
death  and  conflscatlou  ot  property  and  provided  that  all  who 
violated  those  limits  would  be  prosecuted  as  traitors. 
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gether  a  small  force  with  which  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  commence  the  conquest  o^  his  future  do- 
main. Seeing  him  thus  determined,  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras,  who  had  had  opportunity  to  judge  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  method  employed  by 
Uem^n  S^chez  de  Badajoz,  advised  Gutierrez 
to  follow  his  example  in  some  ways,  but  not 
wholly.  After  painting  in  most  somber  hues  the 
awesome  country  he  was  about  to  traverse  and 
recounting  the  disasters  that  had  attended  many 
of  the  captains  who  had  gone  before — not  the 
least  of  them  being  those  that  had  befallen  Gu- 
tierrez' own  brother  Fehpe — Contreras  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  not  succeed  in  conquering 
the  domain,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  his  way  afoot,  much  less  on 
horseback,  because  of  the  denseness  of  the  forests 
and  the  impassable  mountain  crags.  He  urged 
that  if  he  wished  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  take  up  a  position  on 
the  coast,  with  a  hundred  men  or  so,  and,  when- 
ever the  rains  permitted,  make  raids  on  the  In- 
dian villages  and  carry  off  the  gold  that  was  to 
be  found  there  in  great  abundance.  Contreras 
on  his  part  agreed  to  undertake  to  supply  provi- 
sions and  other  necessities,  always  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  share  in  the  spoils. 
The  proposal  was  one  that  was  in  every  way 
worthy   of  Contreras.     Gutierrez,  however,  a 
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novice  in  conquest,  replied  that  the  King  had 
commanded  him  to  colonize,  not  to  plunder,  and 
that  he  trusted  in  God  to  send  him  a  better  fate 
than  that  suifered  by  his  predecessors.  Beau- 
tiful words!  But,  unfortunately,  they  were  but 
mere  words,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  Oviedo 
was  right  when  he  wrote  that  "  this  governor  was 
better  qualified  in  speech  than  in  judgment  for 
the  burden  he  carried." 

Diego  Gutierrez  left  the  city  of  Granada  to- 
ward the  end  of  1543,  with  a  force  of  sixty  men. 
Setting  sail  in  two  barkentines,  he  reached  the 
sea  via  the  Desaguadero,  and  steered  for  the 
Suerre  River.  On  his  arrival  at  the  mouth,  he 
ascended  the  stream  some  six  miles,  and  in  its 
upper  waters  found  a  group  of  deserted  huts  in 
which  he  quartered  his  men.  The  place  he  chris- 
tened Villa  de  Santiago,  bestowed  upon  it  a 
municipal  council  composed  of  Captain  Pedro 
Ruiz,  Juan  Garcia  Pacheeo,  Garcia  Osorio, 
Francisco  Calado,  Luis  Carrillo  de  Figueroa  and 
Alonso  de  Baena,  and  at  once  wrote  the  King 
xmder  date  of  the  22nd  of  November,  1543,  in- 
forming him  of  the  founding  of  the  town  and  re- 
questing of  his  Majesty  an  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Nicaragua.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation  commanding  all,  on  pain 
of  a  hundred  lashes,  to  give  to  his  government 
the  name  of  Cartago  and  Costa  Rica  instead  of 
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Veragua.  This  doubtless  was  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes  with  the  heir  of  Columbus. 

When  Outierrez  was  fully  installed  in  tbe 
town  of  Santiago,  he  received  a  visit  from  sev- 
eral Indian  chiefs,  who,  having  become  familiar 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  in  their 
country,  brought  with  them  as  gifts  a  number 
of  articles  made  of  a  low  grade  of  gold  and 
amounting  in  value  to  seven  himdred  ducats. 
The  Governor  showered  attentions  upon  them, 
and,  wishing  to  demonstrate  also  his  own  gener- 
osity, gave  to  each  a  crown,  worked  in  glass 
beads,  hawks'  bells  and  other  trinkets,  and  then> 
after  explaining  to  them  by  the  sign  language 
that  he  had  no  other  object  in  coming  among 
them  than  to  show  them  the  way  to  salvation,  in- 
terrogated them  as  to  the  source  from  which 
they  obtained  their  gold.  The  Indians  told  him 
tbe  gold  came  fr<»n  a  great  distance  and  was 
found  in  the  streams.  Finally  the  chiefs  re- 
turned to  their  own  villages  and  for  a  time  con- 
tinued to  send  provisions  into  the  town. 

Desirous  as  the  Captain  was  to  pursue  his  ex- 
ploration, the  heavy  rains  for  a  considerable 
period  made  it  impossible.  As  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  at  Santiago,  the  provisions  brought 
from  Nicaragua  were  at  length  exhausted  and 
hunger  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  appear- 
ance of  all— that  terrible  hunger  of  Veragua, 
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the  hunger  that  had  conquered  Columhus,  Nicu- 
esa  and  Felipe  Gutierrez  before.  As  an  expedi- 
ent, the  Governor  applied  to  his  friends  the 
caciquet  for  a  small  supply  of  maize,  since  it  had 
now  become  possible  to  undertake  the  expedition 
into  the  interior.  The  Indians,  who  were  impa- 
tient to  rid  themselves  of  such  inconvenient 
guests,  readily  complied,  but  the  provisions  they 
sent  in  were  so  limited  in  quantity  that  the  Span- 
iards, as  they  thought,  would  be  forced  to  quit 
the  country.  At  this  the  soldiers,  observing  the 
sinister  aspect  matters  had  assumed,  and  remem- 
bering the  dark  fate  that  had  attended  all  the 
other  conqtttstadorea  in  Veragua,  resolved  among 
themselves  to  desert,  and  one  night  escaped  to  the 
sea  and  reached  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan,  where  they  were  picked  up  by 
some  vessels  bound  for  Nicaragua  from  Nombre 
de  Dios.  With  the  Governor  only  his  nephew, 
Alonso  de  Pisa,  four  servants  and  one  of  the 
sailors  remained. 

Yet,  although  Diego  Gutierrez  thus  found 
himself  abandoned  a  second  time,  he  adhered  to 
the  resolution  he  had  formed  on  tiie  first  occasion 
to  make  his  way  into  Nicaragua,  and,  as  he  climg 
to  the  hope  of  returning,  he  left  hidden  in  the 
ground  at  Santiago  some  vessels  containing  salt 
and  honey,  then  descended  the  river  in  a  fragata. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave  port,  unexpected  as- 
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sistance  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  barkentine, 
bringing  a  force  of  men  and  laden  with  supplies 
and  provisions  sent  out  from  Nicaragua  mider 
the  command  of  Captain  Barrientos.  Great  was 
Gutierrez's  joy.  Welcoming  the  new  arrivals 
effusively,  he  overwhelmed  them  with  attentions 
and  promises,  and  resolved  to  remain  in  port 
until  the  return  of  his  nephew,  Alonso  de  Pisa, 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Nombre  de  Dios  for 
recruits. 

The  gold  that  had  been  ^ven  him  by  the 
cacique*  he  had  entrusted  to  his  nephew  as  a 
fund  with  which  to  enlist  the  men  and  to  purchase 
the  supplies.  This  very  gold  was  later  to  prove 
the  knife  that  was  to  rend  their  own  throats. 
Alonso  de  Pisa  succeeded  in  assembling  at 
Nombre  de  Dios  some  twenty-seven  men. 
Among  them  was  the  Milanese  Benzoni,  who 
afterwards  bequeathed  to  us  a  most  interesting 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Diego  Gutierrez. 
Towards  the  middle  of  1544,  Pisa  left  in  the 
barkentine  for  Suerre  and  arrived  four  days 
later,  but,  prevented  from  entering  the  river  by 
the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  bar,  put  back 
and  sought  refuge  in  Almirante  Bay,  where, 
among  the  islands,  he  remained  for  seventy-two 
days  awaiting  the  quieting  down  of  the  sea. 
These  islands,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
Indians  in  their  effort  to  escape  the  frequent  in- 
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cursions  of  the  Spaniards,  were  then  uninhabited 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  anytiiing  to  eat.  In 
the  emergency,  Alonso  de  Pisa  resolved  to  re- 
oonnoiter  the  mainland,  and,  after  a  fruitless 
quest  of  eight  days,  over  mountains  and  morasst 
decided  to  return  to  the  coast  and  follow  the 
beach  to  Suerre.  It  was  only  after  having  un- 
dergone great  hardships  that  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  it.  The  barkentines  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  until  twenty  days  later. 

When  the  reinforcements  had  arrived,  Diego 
Gutierrez  provided  his  nephew  with  a  quantity  of 
^Id  which,  when  melted  down  at  Panama,  pro- 
duced 1500  cagteUanoa,  and  despatched  him 
again  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  same  vessel,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  more  men.  Without 
awaiting  his  return,  being  now  well  provisioned 
with  turtle  meat  and  fat,  Gutierrez  proceeded  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  river  with  the  fragata 
and  four  big  canoes,  on  the  4th  of  October  reach- 
ing the  Suerre  territory,  situated  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast.  Here  he  found  a  large 
oval-shaped  structure,  built  of  cane  and  thatdied 
with  palm  leaves  most  skillfully  braided,  which 
served  as  the  abiding  place  of  the  cacique  when 
he  came  down  to  the  river  to  fish.  In  this  house 
he  took  up  his  residence  and  gave  the  settlement 
the  name  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Soon  afterwards  the  lord  of  the  Suerre  country 
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and  the  chiefs  of  Cuyups  and  other  head  mot 
made  him  a  visit  and  brought  in  gifts  of  fruit. 
Gutierrez  received  them  well,  though  he  could  not 
conceal  his  disappointment  over  the  fact  that 
grateful  as  were  these  gifts  to  the  palate,  they 
were  not  acccHnpanied  by  gold,  whidi,  needless  to 
say,  would  have  rendered  them  more  appetizing. 
Nevertheless,  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
tell  the  diiefs,  through  the  medium  of  a  soldier 
who  knew  a  httle  of  the  language  of  the  country, 
that  the  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  bring  them 
great  consolation.  Farther  along  we  shall  see 
what  kind  of  consolation  this  was.  Then,  per- 
haps wishing  to  imitate  Hemdn  Sinehez  de 
Badajoz,  he  invited  them,  with  the  chaplain  of 
the  expedition^  and  the  interpreter,  to  dine 
with  him.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Tndiaji 
chiefs  were  unable  properly  to  appreciate  the 
fowls  and  salt  pork  served  that  day  at  the  table 
of  the  Governor  and  Captain-General,  for  little 
or  nothing  did  they  deign  to  eat.  Indeed,  they 
bestowed  on  their  servants,  who  were  assisting 
at  the  banquet,  seated  about  the  table  on  the  floor, 
all  that  was  placed  before  them,  and  the  ser- 

*It  Is  stated  In  certain  documents  of  that  period  tbat  tUs 
priest  bore  the  name  of  Francisco  Bajo.  Jnan  Vflixquei  de 
Coronado  {PeralU — Costa  Rica,  Tlicaragua  y  FanamA,  p.  781) 
writea  to  the  King,  in  1583.  that  Fray  Martin  de  Bonllla 
'•  came  oat  as  chaplBln  of  Diego  GntietreE'  •  armada,' "  but  he 
did  not  form  part  of  the  expedltUiD  to  Snerra. 
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vants,  less  discreet  than  their  masters,  tossed  it 
to  the  dogs,  making  sport  of  the  food  provided 
by  the  illustrious  envoy  of  the  monarch  of 
Spain. 

At  the  end  of  the  feast,  Diego  Gutierrez  con- 
cluded that  the  moment  had  arrived  wherein  to 
favor  them  with  a  brief  post-prandial  discourse, 
which  Benzoni  has  preserved  to  posterity.  "  My 
dear  friends,  I  have  oome  to  your  country,"  he 
said  to  them,  "  to  lift  you  from  the  idolatrous 
abyss  into  which,  until  now,  you  have  been 
plunged  by  the  artfulness  of  Satan.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  teach  you  the  true  course  for  the  sal- 
vation of  your  souls  and  to  tell  you  how  our 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  descended 
from  heaven  and  came  upon  the  earth  to  redeem 
mankind."  He  added  that  the  priest  who  was 
there  present  had  come  from  Spain  with  the  sole 
object  of  instructing  them  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  faith  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
they  must  prepare  themselves  to  submit  to  the 
divine  law  and  render  obedience  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain  and  monarch  over 
all  the  world.  Of  this  entire  discourse  it  is  not 
too  much  to  surmise  that  the  Indians  compre- 
hended not  a  word.  They  made  no  response 
whatever;  they  simply  confined  themselves  to 
bowing  their  heads  as  though  saying  "  Amen  " 
to  it  1^  and  then  returned  to  their  hcanes. 
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The  day  following,  the  Governor  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  caciques  Camaquire  and  Cocori — 
the  same  who  had  presented  him  with  the  700 
ducats  and  supplied  him  with  provisions  at  the 
town  of  Santiago — requesting  them  to  come  and 
see  him,  and  sending  them  assurances  that  they 
could  do  so  without  fear  of  hann.  Both  obeyed 
the  summons  but,  as  they  did  so  with  ill  grace, 
Diego  Gutierrez,  violating  his  plighted  word, 
made  them  prisoners  and  had  them  diained  by 
the  neck,  and,  this  outrage  consummated,  de- 
manded of  them  that  they  return  the  salt  and 
honey  he  had  left  buried  at  Santiago.  They 
rephed  that  this  was  a  matter  they  knew  nothing 
of,  and  that  there  had  been  no  need  to  take 
what  they  already  had  in  great  abundance.  The 
Giovemor  thereupon  launched  forth  threats  and 
abuse  and,  for  greater  security,  caused  the 
prisoners  to  be  tied  to  the  feet  of  his  bed  and  to 
sleep  on  the  floor.  Camaquire,  who  was  the 
younger  of  them,  and  reputed  to  be  very  ridi,  had 
his  people  bring  in  two  thousand  ducats*  worth 
of  jewels  and  gold.  This  sum  was  not  enough  to 
moderate  the  greed  of  the  Governor.  He  men- 
aced them  daily  with  demands  for  more  gold,  and 
when  at  last  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  forth- 
coming, ordered  a  bonfire  to  be  built.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  had  Camaquire  brought  out  where  he 
could  see  the  flames,  and,  showinK  him  a  large 
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basket,  told  him  that  unless  within  four  days  he 
should  have  produced  gold  enough  to  fill  it  six 
times  over,  he  would  have  him  burned  alive.  At 
this,  thoroughly  terrorized,  the  unhappy  Indian 
despatched  his  slaves  with  orders  to  bring  back  all 
the  treasure  they  could  find. 

But  it  happened  that,  as  the  imprisoned  ca- 
ciques, like  all  the  Indians  of  those  parts,  were  ac- 
customed to  bathing  several  times  a  day,  a  trusty 
servant  of  the  Governor's  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  taking  them  to  the  water;  that,  after  re- 
turning from  the  bath  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
following  the  threat  of  torture  by  fire,  this  servant 
left  the  door  of  the  prison  insecurely  fastened, 
and  that,  during  the  night,  Camaquire  managed 
to  make  his  escape.  So  violent  was  Gutierrez' 
anger  and  disappointment  when  he  saw  thus  fad- 
ing away  the  heaps  of  gold  of  which  he  had 
dreamed,  that  he  became  sick,  and,  when  his  eye 
fell  on  the  famous  basket,  exclaimed,  in  a  delirium 
of  rage,  that  he  had  been  defiled  by  its  touch. 
Cocori,  however,  still  remained  in  the  (Jovemor's 
power,  and  on  him  fell  the  weight  of  his  wrath. 

Only  this  cacique,  more  manly  than  his  com- 
panion, did  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated 
by  threats.  He  would  not  give  up  any  gold,  he 
replied  with  great  firmness,  because  he  had  none 
to  give.  Exasperated  by  the  answer,  Gutierrez 
told  Cocor{  that  in  default  of  his  delivering  a 
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certain  sum,  he  would  hATe  him  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  dogs.  To  this  the  Indian  replied  with  scorn, 
and  called  the  G^Tcmor  a  boastful  liar  because  of 
his  repeated  threats  to  kill  and  his  failure  to  carry 
them  out.  He  told  Gutierrez  that  in  visiting  him 
he  had  come  with  faith  in  his  assurances,  confi- 
dent that  he  wotild  be  well  received  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  such  outrage;  he  could  not  imagine,  be 
said,  what  sort  of  people  these  Christians  could 
be  who  wherever  they  went  committed  so  many 
evil  deeds.  Greatly  surprised  at  hearing  sudi 
bold  words,  and  perhaps  asliamed  of  his  own 
baseness,  Gutierrez  contented  himself  with  reply- 
ing that  he  held  the  cacique  prisoner  because  he 
was  a  thief,  since  he  had  stolen  the  salt  and  hon^. 
Thoroughly  incensed  against  the  Governor's 
cruelties  and  exactions,  the  cadques  of  Suerr^ 
Cuyupa  and  many  others  burned  their  villages, 
cut  down  their  fruit  trees  and  escaped  into  tbe 
forests,  taking  their  crops  with  them  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Spaniards  of  all  means  of  subsistence. 
Six  Indians  whom  Gutierrez  had  despatched  in 
a  canoe  to  the  port  of  Suerre  to  bring  up  the  anus 
and  other  supplies  he  had  left  there,  deserted  on 
their  way  back  and  carried  off  the  entire  cargo. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Alonso  de  Pisa  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance  and  the  soldiers,  again  find- 
ing themselves  confronted  by  starvation,  began 
to  murmur,  and  for  a  second  time  tried  to  make 
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their  escape.  In  this  unfortunate  predicament, 
Gutierrez  made  tiie  desperate  resolve  to  plunge 
into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  the  Indian  confed- 
erates. Having  first  distributed  among  his 
forces  the  scant  supply  of  provisions  that  re- 
mained, reserving  the  best  for  himself,  and  hav- 
ing sent  tbe  sick  back  to  the  port,  with  orders  to 
follow  him  as  soon  as  Alonso  de  Pisa  should 
arrive — ^promising  that  he  would  take  the  pre- 
caution to  blaze  his  trail  through  the  woods  by 
cutting  mu'ks  on  the  trees — ^he  broke  camp  and 
directed  that  Cocori's  Indians  should  carry  the 
baggage  on  their  shoulders. 

When  the  cacique  saw  that  he  too  was  destined 
to  be  turned  into  a  burden  bearer,  he  began  to 
cry  like  a  child,  and  assured  the  Governor  that  if 
he  would  but  restore  his  liberty,  he  would  return 
within  four  days  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  cruel  indig- 
nity struck  greater  terror  to  the  soul  of  the  ca- 
cique than  even  the  threats  of  torture  and  death, 
for  in  the  face  of  these  he  had  not  shown  the 
slightest  fear.  The  noble  conduct  of  the  Indian 
only  makes  the  methods  of  those  who  so  ruth- 
lessly maltreated  his  race  seem  all  the  more 
odious — a  people  surely  more  worthy  than  its 
tormentors.  The  Governor,  it  would  appear,  was 
at  first  inclined  to  let  Cocori  go,  but  he  was  un- 
fortunately   surrounded    by   some   who    were 
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more  evilly  disposed  than  himself.  These 
men  advised  against  it,  cautioning  him  that 
the  cacique  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  argu- 
ing that  as  long  as  the  Indian  was  kept  prisoner 
his  people  would  continue  to  bring  in  provisions. 
They  urged,  instead,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
send  a  force  to  sack  his  village  and  thereby  both 
augment  their  food  supply  and  secure  additional 
burden  bearers.  This  was  counsel  that  Gutierrez 
had  no  lack  of  desire  to  follow,  yet  he  dared  not 
order  the  depredation  to  be  undertaken  lest  the 
men  he  might  assign  to  it  should  desert! 

Instead,  Diego  Gutierrez  and  his  companions 
pursued  their  course  for  five  or  six  days,  follow- 
ing the  Indians  through  the  dense  forest  that 
covered  the  vast  level  plains  of  Santa  Clara,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  Central  Cordillera.  With 
much  difficulty  they  crossed  the  mountains  by 
way  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Turrialba  vol- 
cano, from  the  heights  of  which  they  could  view 
the  Pacific.  In  the  passage  over  the  high  and 
rugged  ridges  they  came  upon  not  a  single  habi- 
tation. Continuing  their  descent,  they  reached  a 
broad,  torrential  river  which  proved  to  be  the 
same  Suerre  or  Reventaz6n  River  whence,  in  its 
lower  waters,  they  had  recently  taken  their  de- 
parture. On  its  bank  they  discovered  some 
abandoned  huts  containing  the  bones  of  many 
wild  animals. 
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Here  also  were  many  zapote  (sapota)  trees 
and  fields  of  yucca  that  served  most  effectively  to 
allay  the  hunger  of  the  Spaniards.  At  this  place 
they  remained  two  days,  taking  a  much  needed 
rest,  and  then  continued  their  march.  Three  days 
later  they  reached  a  point  from  which  the  trail 
they  had  been  following*  branched  out  in  two 
directions.  Diego  Gutierrez  asked  one  of  the  In- 
dians which  of  tlie  two  paths  would  lead  them  to 
some  village,  and,  the  Indian  having  replied  tiiat 
he  did  not  know,  immediately  had  him  beheaded 
by  the  two  negro  slaves  he  had  brought  with  the 
expedition.  The  same  question  was  then  put  to 
Cocori,  who  also  answered  that  he  did  not  know, 
whereupon  Gutierrez  commanded  that  he  also  be 
put  to  death.  When  he  heard  hiniself  sentenced, 
the  cacique  laid  down  his  burden  and,  with  admi- 
rable stoicism,  bowed  his  head  and,  without  a 
tremor,  awaited  the  stroke.  Moved  at  last  by 
such  grandeur  of  soul,  the  barbarous  Spaniard 
stayed  the  hand  of  his  slave  and  granted  the 
heroic  Indian  his  life.  Not  knowing  which  road 
to  take,  therefore,  Gutierrez  camped  for  the  night 
where  he  was.  Here  he  left  behind  three  men 
who  had  become  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  after- 
wards were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Wholly  selfish  and  hard  of  heart,  and  following 

■The  ItineTB)?  followed  b^  Di%o  QutierreE  correeponda  ex- 
actly wltb  Uie  old  trail  need  by  the  Ouetare  iDdiana  and  tbose 
from  tbe  Sneire  country  In  their  Intercommimlcatlou. 
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the  example  of  his  brother,  Diego  Gutierrez  with- 
held from  the  famished  soldiers  the  food  he  had 
set  apart  for  his  own  consumption.  In  order  to 
keep  life  in  their  bodies,  the  men  were  forced  to 
■  subsist  on  roots.  In  connection  with  this  great 
scarcity  of  food,  Benzoni  relates  an  amusing 
anecdote.  After  two  days*  nuirch,  the  expedition 
reached  the  borders  of  a  forest,  where  they  dis- 
covered some  Indian  scouts  who  took  flight  on 
their  approach,  but  the  following  morning  a 
large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  war  colors, 
black  and  red,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Spaniards 
with  hideous  cries  and  a  great  noise  of  war  horns 
and  tom-toms.  Diego  Gutierrez,  who  at  the  mo- 
ment had  separated  himself  from  the  camp,  was 
the  first  to  be  killed.  Like  good  Spaniards,  the 
soldiers  defended  themselves  with  courage,  forc- 
ing back  the  Indians  and  killing  many,  but  the 
latter  were  reinforced  and  enabled  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  this  time  their  adversaries  could 
offer  but  slight  resistance,  so  weakened  had  they 
become  by  himger  and  fatigue. 

The  battle  did  not  last  ten  minutes.  Of  more 
than  forty  men  who  accompanied  Diego  Gutier- 
rez, one  half  met  their  deaths,  among  them  the 
two  negro  slaves.  With  much  difficulty  and 
hardship  the  rest  escaped  through  the  woods. 
A  few — and  with  these  was  Benzoni — returned 
by  the  trail  over  which  they  had  come.    During 
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their  retreat,  they  ran  into  a  body  of  twenty-five 
caciques  and  leading  Indian  men,  each  wearing 
over  his  shoulders  a  mantle.  Yet,  though  armed 
with  lances,  the  Indians  bore  no  war  paint.  The 
fugitives  broke  through  the  groups  of  chiefs  and. 


^ 

DESO  Gun^ltREZ 

^^ 

running  a  short  distance  farther,  came  up  with 
the  Padre  Francisco  Bajo,  who,  with  two  soldiers, 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combat.  Two  hours  later 
they  met  Alonso  de  Pisa  coming  to  their 
support  with  a  force  of  twenty-four  men. 
In  the  midst  of  the  account  they  were  giving  him 
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of  the  disaster  and  the  death  of  his  uncle,  they 
were  suddenly  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Indians,  curying  swords,  bucklers  and 
cross-bows — ^the  trophies  of  their  victory.  Ex- 
ulting over  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  danced 
about,  some  calling  out  derisively  in  Spanish: 
"  Here  is  gold.  Christians!  Come  and  take  it  I " 
But,  seeing  the  reinforcements  that  had  been 
brought  by  Alonso  de  Pisa,  they  did  not  dare  to 
attack. 

Diego  Gutierrez  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the 
month  of  December,  1544,  at  Tayutic  or  Teo- 
tique,  a  place  situated  in  the  valley  of  Tayut.' 
Twenty  years  later  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado 
heard  a  report  that  the  cacique  of  Suerre,  one  of 
those  Indians  who  had  confederated,  still  pre- 
served the  spoils  of  the  expedition.^"  The  In- 
dians out  off  the  head,  feet  and  hands  of  the  (rov- 
emor  and  his  two  negro  slaves;  the  other  bodies 
were  abandoned  on  the  field.  After  great  hard- 
ship and  much  cruel  suffering  from  hunger,  the 
remaining  Spaniards  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taure  River  and  from 
thence  set  forth  for  the  interior  of  Nicaragua. 

Such  was  the  awful  end  of  a  rapacious  and  in- 
human governor. 

•The  TBlley  of  Taynt  runs  between  the  TUUges  of  Tafa  ana 
Cblrripft  aad  is  the  one  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Talley  of  Platanlllo. 

"Peralta — Cotta  Rica,  Ntcaragua  y  FanamA,  p.  302. 
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DiEoo  MACHncA  DE  ZuAzo  ASD  Alomso  Calbbo  Makc 

AFPUCATION   FOft  THE  GOVEBNMENT  OF  CosTA  RiCA 

— Juan  PixEZ  db  Cabkeba  Appointed  Gotebnob 
OF  Cabtago,  ob  Vebagua — The  Submission  of  the 
Chomes  and  Abanoabes  Indians — The  Commission 
OF  Alonso  Obtiz  de  Eloueta — ^The  Licbncudo 
Juan  be  Catallon  and  the  Padkb  Juan  db 
Estbada  Ratago — The  Audiencia  of  Guatemala 
Appoints  Cavallon  Alcalde  Mayob  of  Nicabagua 
AND  Empowebs  Him  to  Enoaob  in  Colonization 

AND      DiSCOTEBT      IN      THE       PbOVINCB      OF      NUEVO 

Cabtago  and  Costa  Rica — ^Ths  Padbe  Estbada 
RXtago  at  Bocab  del  Tobo — The  Town  of 
Castillo  de  Austbia — The  Downfall  of  Es- 
tbada RAvAGo — Catall6n*s  Invasion  fbou  the 
Pacific — The  Founsino  of  the  Citt  of  Gabci- 
Muiioz,  the  Town  of  Los  Reyes  and  Pobt  of 
Landecho — The  Conquest  is  Extended  as  fab  as 
the  Atlantic  Slope — Cavall6n's  Ha&dness — The 
Goodness  of  Estbada  Ratago— Defabtube  of 
CAYALLdN — The  Padbe  Estbada  RAtaoo  is  Made 
Lieutenant  of  the  Alcalde  Mayob 

1545-1562 

ON  the  80th  of  July,  1545/  a  few  months 
after  the  tragic  death  of  Diego  Gutierrez, 
Captain  Machuca  de  Zuazo,  in  his  own  be- 
half and  that  of  his  friend,  Alonso  Calero,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Loa 
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Confines,*  located  in  the  city  of  Gracias  &  Dies, 
and  made  application  for  the  government  of 
Costa  Rica,  with  the  same  emoluments  and  un- 
der the  same  torms  as  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Gutierrez.  The  Audiencia  forwarded  the  peti- 
tion to  Madrid  for  submission  to  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  before  which  it  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  Fray  Antonio  de 
Valdivieso.'  The  Crown,  however,  was  bound  by 
a  contract  with  the  heirs  of  the  Governor  of  Car- 
tago  (of  sinister  memory) ,  so  the  Council  limited 
its  action  to  referring  the  petition  to  the  Gover- 
nor's son,  Don  Pedro  Gutierrez  de  Ayala,  under 
date  of  the  14th  of  September,  1546. 

Three  years  passed,  during  which  Gutierrez 
de  Ayala  came  to  no  decision  in  the  matter. 
Thereupon  the  King  called  on  him  for 
fulfillment  of  the  conditions  agreed  to  hy 
his  father,  and  Gutierrez  then  elected,  accord- 
ing to  his  right  under  the  contract  (of  1540), 
to  subrogate  Juan  Perez  de  Cabrera,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cuenca — "  a  gentleman  of  noble  birtii, 

■Tbe  Aiidi^ncta  of  Panama  was  superseded  In  1542  by  tbnt 
wbtch  was  erected  to  reside  at  the  boundary  line  ot  Onate- 
mala  and  Nicaragua  tn  lCt43.  That  Atidiencia  exercised  Joiia- 
dlction  over  the  prortacee  of  Gnatemala,  Nlcaragna,  Cblapa, 
Tacatftn,  Cozumel,  Htgueras,  Cape  Honduras  and  all  the  other 
proviocee  then  existent  up  to  the  province  of  Tlerra  Firme  or 
Casttlla  del  Oro,  IncluslTe,  and  coneeqneotly  over  ttae  province 
of  Costa  Rica  as  welL 

'JUd.,  p.  TCM. 
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possessing  a  rich  entailed  estate,  and  with  good 
family  connections  in  these  kingdoms  "  * — and 
ceded  to  the  latter  nearly  all  his  rights,  reserving 
to  himself  merely  a  small  part  of  the  income  and 
lands  pertaining  to  him  under  the  royal  grant. 

Juan  F^rez  de  Cabrera  was  a  man  of  much  ex- 
.perience  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  having 
been  Governor  and  Captain*General  of  Hon- 
duras during  the  two  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  death  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Adelantado  Francisco  de  Mon- 
tejo.°  The  King  accepted  the  substitution  and 
conferred  on  Perez  de  Cabrera  the  governorship 
of  Cartago,  or  Veragua,  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1549,  together  with  the  office  of  Corregidor  of 
Trujillo  in  Honduras.  Shortly  afterwards 
Cabrera  set  forth  from  Spain  in  two  ships,  taking 
with  him  five  hundred  men  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  finally  reached  Honduras.  When, 
however,  he  started  to  put  his  enterprise  in  mo- 
tion, he  encountered  serious  difficulties  in  the 
AucUencia  of  Guatemala,"  which  exacted  of  him 
strict  compliance  with  the  King's  command' — 

•IMd.,  p.  ISO. 

*H.  M.  de  Peralta — Ewposi  det  droitt  territoriauB  de  la 
Rgpubligue  de  Oo»ta-Rica,  p.  SO. 

•  This  Audiencta  was  identical  wlUk  the  AudiewHa  de  lot 
Conftnet  whose  rertdence  had  been  removed  from  U»e  dty  of 
Qradas  A  Dlos  to  the  dty  of  Quatemala  In  1S60. 

'By  virtne  of  the  New  Laws  and  Ordinances  promalgated 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Barcelona  on  the  20th  of 
Norember,  1542. 
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that  his  work  of  conquest  be  carried  on  humanely 
and  not  by  fire  and  sword  as  he  had  planned. 
Confronted  by  this  severe  restriction,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Diego  Gutierrez  abandoned  the  under- 
taking, and,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the 
expense  to  which  he  had  been  put,  the  Audiencia 
bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  Honduras. 
The  rights  of  Don  Pedro  vanished  with  Juan 
P^rez  de  Cabrera's  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  many  years  passed  before  anything 
was  attempted  again  in  the  territory  of  Costa 
Rica,  whose  great  riches,  widely  proclaimed  ever 
since  the  time  of  Columbus,  remained  thus  hidden 
away  in  the  mysterious  solitudes  of  its  immense 
forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  1554,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rebellion  of  Francisco  Hernandez 
Giron  in  Peru,  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  ap- 
pointed Pedro  OrdoiSez  de  Villaquirdn  Corre- 
gidor  of  Nieoya  and  of  the  ports  of  Chira  and 
Paro,  in  order  to  "  guard  and  defend  that  dis- 
trict," which  was  then  considered  as  the  frontier 
of  Peru,'  and  through  which  in  fact  many  ad- 
venturers were  accustomed  to  pass  on  their  way 
out  of  that  country.  Villaquirdn  was  not  called 
upon  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  rebels,  but, 
during  the  two  years  he  remained  in  Nieoya,  he 
received  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Chomes 

'  LeOn  Pernfindes— Docwmentos,  VoL  VII,  p.  138. 
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and  Abangares  Indians,*  in  exchange  for  a  few 
church  ornaments  he  bestowed  upon  them.  In 
this  connection,  he  sent  in  to  the  Audienda  an 
enthusiastic  report  concerning  "  the  great  riches 
in  gold  the  people  of  Veragua  possessed." 

This  report,  when  transmitted  to  Spain,  had 
the  effect  of  calling  attention  once  more  to  a 
country  reputed  to  be  of  great  wealth  but  which 
had  hitherto  shown  itself  to  be  unconquerable. 
The  result  was  a  commission,  issued  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1559,  to  the  lAcenciado,  Alonso 
Ortiz  de  Elgueta,  whereby  he  was  appointed  Al- 
calde mayor,  with  instructions  to  secure  the  sub- 
znission  of  the  Indians  "  unenlightened  by  the 
faith  "  who  might  be  found  "  between  that  Prov- 
ince of  Nicaragua  and  the  Province  of  Hon- 
duras, on  the  side  of  the  cities  of  Nombre  de 
Dios  and  Panama,  between  the  North  and  South 
Seas."  Afterwards,  however,  Philip  II.,  for 
reasons  not  specified,  declared  that  it  was  not  to 
the  interest  of  his  royal  service  that  Ortiz  de 
Elgueta  should  proceed  with  the  projected  ex- 
pedition. 

There  was  living  in  those  times,  in  the  city  of 
Santiago    of    Guatemala,    a    young    lawyer," 

*Tbe  Gboiii«B  and  Abangares  IndlanB  Inhabited  the  Padflc 
coast  of  Costa  Rica,  In  territory  unbraced  in  the  present 
prOTince  of  Pnotarenaa.  Both  names  are  still  preserved  In 
tliat  province. 

"In  1550  Cavalldn  declared  that  be  was  thirty-Ore  rears  of 
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native  of  Gardmuiioz,  a  small  place  in  CastiUa 
la  Nueva,  who  was  a  man  of  merit,  ambitious 
and  courageous,  and  who  desired  to  devote  his 
energies  to  some  profitable  employment.  He 
was  called  Juan  de  Cavall^n,  and  was  married 
to  a  lady  of  quality,  Doila  Leonor  Barahona, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Sancho  Barahona,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  conquest  of  Yucatan,  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  Cavalldn  had  come  to  America  witii 
the  armada  of  Juan  Perez  de  Cabrera,  under 
whose  orders  he  served  as  Deputy  Magistrate 
in  Trujillo  in  the  year  1550,  and  later,  from 
1558,  as  Alcalde  mayor  of  Nicaragua.  In  the 
latter  employment  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, particularly  during  the  uprising  of  Juan 
Gaitin. 

GaitAn,  after  having  sacked  the  town  of  San 
Miguel,  in  San  Salvador,  as  well  as  the  town 
of  Jerez,  in  Choluteca,  and  the  so-called  mines 
of  Juan  de  Avila,  had  determined  to  proceed 
itgainst  Leon  and  kill  the  Alcalde  mayor,  against 
whom  he  desired  to  revenge  himself  for  a  certain 
punishment  the  latter  had  inilicted  on  him  for  an 
offense  committed  in  Nicaragua.  CaTall6n,  ad- 
vised of  the  plot  in  due  season  by  a  negro  slave, 
who  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
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rebel  camp,  had  resolutely  prepared  for  defense. 
Expecting  to  surprise  the  city,  Juan  Gaitin  and 
his  followers  had  made  their  entrance  at  day- 
break on  the  last  day  of  the  faster  season,  in 
155i,  but  were  met  by  the  Alcalde  mayor,  who 
bad  assembed  the  citizens  in  the  plaza,  fully 
armed  and  prepared  for  defense.  Here  they  had 
engaged  in  a  vicious  combat,  which  ended  in  the 
complete  rout  of  the  rebels.  Cavallon  had  been 
wounded  in  the  head  and  had  received  a  lance 
thrust  in  his  thigh.  The  victory  gained,  he  had 
immediately  ordered  the  hanging  of  Gaitin,  bis 
ensign  and  quartermaster  and  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  lesser  chiefs,  and  had  the  hands  of  four 
cut  oflF.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  rebels  had 
been  made  prisoners. 

The  lawyers  attached  to  the  Audiencia,  who 
were  friends  of  CavalI6n  and  knew  from  this  and 
other  incidents  in  the  career  of  their  colleague 
that  he  was  an  expert  with  the  sword  as  well  as 
in  respect  of  the  codes  of  law,  proposed  that, 
since  he  had  declined  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
^udienda  of  Nueva  Galicia  in  Mexico,  he  should 
undertake  to  carry  through  the  mission  that  bad 
been  entrusted  to  Ucenciado  Ortiz  de  Elgueta 
having  in  view  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Costa  Rica.  Cavallon  was  an  ambitious  man 
and  was  eager  to  tmdertake  the  adventure,  but, 
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at  the  outset,  he  was  deterred  by  the  serious 
difficulty  arising  from  his  extreme  poverty,"  for, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  the  con- 
quest must  be  made  at  his  own  expense.  It  hap- 
pened, though,  that  at  that  very  time  a  good 
friend  of  the  Ltcenciado  also  foimd  himself  in 
difficulties — difficulties,  however,  of  a  different 
nature,  and  whidi  resulted  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Cavalldn. 

For  shortly  before,  the  King  had  ordered  that 
all  decloistered  friars  should  leave  the  Indies,  and 
the  Padre  Juan  de  Estrada  de  Rivago,  as  an  old 
Franciscan,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his 
natal  city  of  Guadalajara,  in  Spain,  by  order  of 
the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  Don  Francisco  Mar- 
roquin.  The  Padre,  who  had  well  feathered  his 
nest  in  America,  and  was  of  an  adventurous 
spirit,  availed  himself  with. pleasure  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  remain,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  this  same  Bishop,  associated  himself  with  his 
friend  Cavalldn.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  risk  in 
the  enterprise  his  private  fortune,  which 
amounted  to  some  six  or  seven  thousand  pe90» — 

"  See  Lc«n  FernfindeE— Docwmmfoa,  VoL  VII,  p.  434,  for 
the  letter  written  by  CavallOn  to  the  Eng  on  the  7th  of  April. 
1556,  In  which  he  Bays :  "  I  am  poor  and  In  debt  and  posaea 
abaolutelj  nothing  wherewith  to  sust&ln  myself;  my  fortune 
conatsts  solely  of  my  hope  of  preferment  at  the  handa  of  yonr 
Majesty,"  In  1B68  he  writes  again  to  the  sovereign — "  Aa  tor 
myself,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  poor  and  in  debt"  Lefln 
Fernandez— Manuscript  now  tn  poaaeeslon  of  the  author. 
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the  fruits  of  his  service  as  curate  in  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Caballos,  Gracias  i  Dios,  in  Hon- 
duras, and  in  several  places  in  Guatemala,  the 
matter  was  thus  arranged.  The  Avdiencia,  with 
out  awaiting  further  orders  from  the  King,  a  sec- 
ond time  appointed  CavalI6n  Alcaide  mayor  of 
Nicaragua  and  authorized  him,  under  date  of 
January  80,  1560,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
of  discovery  into  the  Province  of  Nuevo  Cartago 
and  Costa  Rica,  prescribing  for  him  the  same 
boundaries  that  were  established  for  Ortiz  de 
£lgueta,  since  they  pertained  to  the  same  enter- 
prise. These  dispositions  of  the  Audiencia  were 
iwnfirmed  by  the  Crown  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1561. 

With  some  companions,  and  supplies  for  their 
venture,  Cavall6n  and  Estrada  Ravage  left 
Guatemala  in  the  beginning  of  1560.  They  were 
accompanied,  among  others,  by  Sancho  and  Juan 
Barahona,  brothers-in-law  of  Cavallon,  Ignacio 
Cota,  Alonso  Guillen  and  Diego  de  Trexo.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  in  Nicaragua,  they  began 
their  preparations  and  the  enlistment  of  soldiers 
in  the  cities  of  Leon  and  Granada,  and,  as  in 
conformity  with  instructions  given  them  by  the 
Audiencia  they  were  to  establish  settlements  as 
well  along  the  Atlantic  as  the  Pacific,  they  con- 
cluded to  divide  the  expedition  into  two  com- 
mands.   It  was  planned  that  the  Padre  Estrada 
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Rivago  should  set  out  by  sea  to  establish  a  city 
at  the  port  of  San  Jerdnimo,  or  Bocas  del  Toro,*" 
while  Cavall6n  was  to  enter  the  country  over- 
land by  way  of  Nicoya,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  Each  was  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
from  his  own  side  until  they  should  meet,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

Estrada  Rdvago,  who  received  later  the  title 
of  Vicar-General  of  Costa  Rica,  left  the  city  of 
Granada  in  the  month  of  October,  1560,  em- 
barking on  the  lake  in  two  fragatas  and  some 
canoes,  well  supplied  with  arms,  munitions  of 
war  and  provisions,  and  having  in  his  company 
seventy  Spanish  soldiers,  some  negro  slaves  and 
many  Indian  burden-bearers,  making  a  total 
force  of  800  men.  Although  the  Padre  was  the 
real  head  of  the  expedition — ^having  by  a  docu- 
ment, executed  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1560, 
been  fully  empowered  by  Cavall6n  to  represent 
him  in  that  capacity — it  was  thought  that  it 
would  not  look  well  for  a  priest  to  serve  as  the 
actual  leader  of  a  miUtary  force.  For  the  sake 
of  appearances,  therefore,  a  certain  M6rida  was 
appointed  Ueutenant  to  the  Alcalde  mayor  and 
quartermaster,  and  to  Alonso  de  Anguciana  de 
Gamboa,  a  man  of  importance  in  Nicaragua,  was 
entrusted  the  royal  standard,  in  his  capacity  of 
senior  ensign. 

"Alminmte  Bay. 
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From  the  events  that  ensued,  still  farther  are 
we  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sinister  fate  at- 
tended all  those  who  sought  to  conquer  the  ter- 
ritories that  in  the  beginning  went  by  the  name 
of  Veragua,  and  towards  which  the  Padre 
Estrada  R^Tago,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Columbus,  Nicuesa,  Felipe  Gutierrez,  Heman 
S^chez  de  Badajoz  and  Diego  Gutierrez,  now 
directed  his  course.  The  disasters  suffered  by 
these  leaders  had  become  legend,  as  had  those  of 
Crist6bal  de  Peiia,  Don  Francisco  Columbus  and 
Juan  Fernandez  de  ReboUedo,  who  also  failed  or 
lost  their  lives  in  the  chimerical  conquest  of  the 
Duchy.  In  his  passage  over  the  lake  the  Fadre 
ret^ived  the  first  onset  of  ill  fortune.  One  of  the 
fragatas  nearly  foundered  in  a  huiricane  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  was  lost.  Descending 
hy  way  of  the  Desaguadero  or  San  Juan  River, 
the  expedition  on  reaching  the  sea  met  with 
more  mishaps.  The  other  fragata  ran  aground 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  its  cargo 
was  lost,  and  those  who  manned  the  vessel  were 
nearly  drowned.  Thus,  as  already  seen,  the  ad- 
venture commenced  badly,  and  not  only  that — 
there  were  not  lacking  superstitious  ones  in  the 
company  who  attributed  their  misfortimes  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Padre,  whose  presence  they 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  omen." 

"Feralta — Cotta  Bloa,    Jficaragua   y  PatiamA,   p.   200. 
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The  stranded  vessel  was  soon  afloat,  however, 
and  Estrada  Rivago  set  sail  in  one  of  the  fror 
gaias.  The  command  of  this  he  reserved  to  him- 
self;  the  other  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
Anguciana  de  Gamboa.  Without  further  mis- 
hap, he  reached  Bocas  del  Toro,  or  Almirante 
Bay,  where  he  disembarked,  immediately  set  up 
landmarks  to  record  the  taking  possession  of  the 
territory,  caused  some  huts  to  be  erected,  and 
proclaimed  the  foimdation  of  the  city  of  Cas- 
tillo de  Austria,  endowing  it  with  Xht  customary 
powers  and  requisites.  This  done,  he  sent  one  of 
the  fragatas  to  Nombre  de  Dios  with  his  silver 
tableware,  negro  slaves  and  some  articles  of  per- 
sonal use,  with  instructions  that  they  be  sold,  and 
that  with  the  proceeds  a  supply  of  the  provisions 
so  sorely  needed  in  the  newly  created  city  be  pur- 
chased; and  at  the  same  time  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  write  to  the  King  to  in- 
form him  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  possessed  one 
more  city  in  its  American  dominions. 

While  the  letters  from  Estrada  Ravage  and 
the  CabUdo  (Municipal  Council)  were  making 
their  way  over  the  seas  to  the  Court,  hunger  (the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
coast  of  Veragua)  made  itself  cruelly  felt  in  the 
city  of  Castillo  de  Austria.  The  moment  soon 
arrived  in  which  there  remained  no  recourse  but 
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to  do  what  all  the  conqmstadores  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  this  emergency:  search  out  the 
Indian  villages  and  rob  them  of  their  supplies  of 
food.  The  Padre  Estrada  Ritvago  surely  would 
not  have  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  for  he  was  a  good  man  and 
tender-hearted,  as  on  other  occasions  was  often 
proved.  Twenty-five  soldiers  who  went  forth  in 
search  of  maize  were  attacked  by  800  Indians, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  round 
shields.  One  of  the  Spaniards  was  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  and  they  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  hut.  From  this  point  of  vantage  they 
were  able  to  make  use  of  their  arquebuses  and 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Indians,  who  were 
terrified  by  the  detonations,  to  flight.  The  expe- 
dition then  retiu^ed  to  Castillo  de  Austria  with 
the  small  quantity  of  maize  they  had  succeeded 
in  collecting,  and  later,  with  reinforcements 
given  them  by  the  Padre,  returned  to  the  inte- 
rior; but  the  Indians  had  disappeared,  after 
having  burned  their  houses  and  fields  of  maize. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fragata  sent  to 
Nombre  de  Dios  had  not  returned ;  that  many  of 
the  Indian  burden-bearers  had  perished;  that,  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  his  people  had  consumed 
everything,  including  the  dogs,  and  were  reduced 
for  sustenance  to  herbs  and  reptiles;  that  they 
went    about    naked    in    the    incessant    rains — 
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Estrada  Bivago  concluded  to  abandoD  such  a 
site  for  his  city  and  to  reestablish  it  at  the  port 
of  Suerre.'*  Doubtless  this  was  in  order  too 
that  he  might  be  nearer  Nicaragua.  The  reso- 
lution taken,  he  went  aboard  the  fragata  that 
remained  to  him,  with  all  who  could  be  crowded 
into  it,  and  ordered  the  rest  to  follow  along  the 
beach.  These  last,  however,  seeing  how  badly 
things  were  going,  improved  the  opportunity 
to  desert. 

In  the  Suerre  country,  the  city  of  Castillo  de 
Austria  had  no  better  fate.  The  Padre  was 
not  long  in  determining  to  abandon  this  also  and 
return  to  Nicaragua.  In  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
where  a  number  of  invahd  soldiers  died  on  his 
hands,  he  was  succored  by  a  bark  bound  from 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  at  on<*  sent  a  canoe  up 
the  river  to  seek  help  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. At  Le6n,  Bishop  Carrasco  heard  news  of 
the  state  of  dire  necessity  to  which  the  Padre 
had  been  reduced  and  went  immediately  to 
Granada,  whence  be  sent  him  provisions.  These, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  for  Estrada  Rivago 
had  already  left  San  Juan  for  Nueva  Jaen,  from 
which  place  he  removed  some  time  later  to 
Granada,  with  some  thirty  men,  sick  and  ex- 
hausted, of  whom  several  afterwards  died. 

"Called  to-day  Parlsmlna. 
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Thus  ended  this  new  attempt  at  colonization 
on  the  coast  of  the  ancient  Veragua,  which  had 
then  become  known  by  the  names  of  Cartage 
and  Costa  Rica — that  is,  all  except  the  ancient 
Duchy,  which  was  converted  into  a  royal  prov- 
ince in  the  same  year  1560,  under  the  name  of  the 
Province  of  Veragua.  Lacking  the  means  neces- 
sary to  pursue  his  undertaking  on  the  Atlantic, 
Estrada  Rivago  decided  to  set  out  in  search  of 
his  partner,  who  was  leading  his  expedition  of 
conquest  along  the  Pacific  side.  By  royal  de- 
cree of  the  4th  of  August,  1561,  the  King  sent 
him  his  thanks  for  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Castillo  de  Austria,  when  that  settlement  was  no 
more  than  a  memory — and,  to  those  who  had 
been  its  inhabitants,  a  nightmare! 

The  lAcenciado  Cavall6n,  having  sent  a  small 
force  in  advance,  had  left  Nicaragua  in  January, 
1561)  and  passed  along  by  Nicoya.  From  here  he 
continued,  always  by  land,  as  far  as  Chomes, 
where  the  Indians  had  been  at  peace  since  the 
time  of  Pedro  Ordofiez  de  Villaquiriin.  He  had 
with  him  ninety  Spanish  soldiers,  several  negro 
slaves  who  had  offered  to  accompany  him,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war,  also  a  number  of  horses,  cows,  goats,  pigs 
and  other  animals.  It  was  these  domestic  ani- 
mals that  became  the  progenitors  of  those  that 
exist  in  Costa  Rica  to-day.    At  Chomes  he  came 
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up  with  the  vanguard  and  divided  his  force  into 
four  detachments.  The  Senior  Ensign,  Ignacio 
Cota,  was  given  command  of  the  first,  Juan  Gal- 
lego  of  the  second,  and  Miguel  S^chez  de  Guido 
of  the  third.  The  command  of  the  foxirth, 
CaTalI6n  retained  for  himself.  This  done,  he 
began  his  march  into  the  interior,  opening  roads 
with  great  difficulty  until  he  arrived  at  a  favor- 
able site  for  making  camp.  To  this  he  gave  the 
name  Real  (Camp)  de  la  Ceniza."  From 
his  headquarters  here  he  despatdied  Juan  Gal- 
lego  to  the  valley  of  Garabito." 

This  expedition  got  as  far  as  the  valley  of  La 
Cruz,*'  where  it  encountered  such  a  considerable 
body  of  Indians  that  Gallego  resolved  to  turn 
back  and  send  for  CavalI6n,  who  came  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  force.  As  soon  as  the  Alcalde 
mayor  arrived  in  the  valley  of  La  Cruz,  he  de- 
spatched the  Portuguese  Major,  Antonio  Al- 
varez Pereyra,  to  look  for  the  Coyoche  valley, 
of  which  he  had  heard.  Pereyra  discovered  it, 
and,  having  brought  back  the  cacique  of  that 
coxmtry  as  a  prisoner,  the  latter's  subjects  came 

"According  to  Lefin  FeraAndez  (HUtoria  de  Coata  Rica, 
p.  101)  this  camp  was  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uacbuca 
River  above  its  confluence  with  the  river  Jeella  Maria. 

•*/Md.  On  the  right  bank  o(  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the 
e&st  of  the  Cnarros  River. 

"On  the  coaat  rear  the  Cuarroa  River.  Doctor  Don 
Bernardo  AuguBto  Thlel — Datos  cronol^Bicoi  para  la  St»- 
toria  Eclesidttica  de  Coata  Rica. 
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into  camp  to  proffer  their  services.  Cavall6n 
gave  to  the  valley  of  Coyoche "  the  name  of 
Landecho,"  and,  with  the  help  afforded  by  the 
Indians,  was  enabled  to  continue  his  march  into 
the  interior,  where,  in  the  last  days  of  March, 
1561,  he  founded  the  city  of  Garcimufioz '"  on 
the  plains  of  Turrucares  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ciruelas  River. 

Some  httle  time  after  the  settlement  of  the 
city  of  Garcimufioz,  he  also  founded  the  city 
of  Los  Reyes  on  the  plains  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  to-day  bears  the  name  of  Orotina,  and  the 
port  town  of  Landecho  on  the  little  bay  of 
Tivives.'*  Up  to  the  present  time,  all  who  have 
written  concerning  the  history  of  Costa  Rica  '* 

"The  IIonuriM  (vast  level  plains)  of  Santo  Domingo. 

"In  bonor  of  tlie  President  of  tbe  Andienda  of  Guatemala, 
Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Landecho. 

"Cleto  Oonz&tez  Vlques— Apunfea  aobre  Qeoerafia  antiffua 
de  Coita  Rtca.  Peralta — Cotta  Rica,  Sioaraffua  v  PtmamA, 
p.  790.  The  first  cablldo  or  municipal  council  of  OarcUnnfioz 
waa  composed  of  Juan  de  lUanee  de  Castro,  Francisco  JuOrez 
de  Grado,  Diego  Caro  de  Mesa,  Miguel  SAnches  de  Guide, 
Ignado  Cota,  Juan  GonzAlez  de  Badajoz,  Pedro  Mejfa  and 
Alonso  de  Angudana  de  Gamboa,  the  last  named  being  the 
aame  who  accompanied  Estrada  Rfivago  on  his  ill-starred 
expedition  to  Bocas  del  Tore. 

"Don  Cleto  GonzAleB  Tlquez,  In  his  studies  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  Costa  Rica,  has  positively  located  the  port  of 
L«ndecho  in  tbe  bay  of  Tlvlves. 

"  Peralta — Ootta  BUM,  Nicaragva  v  Panamd,  p.  790 ;  Bapoai 
Ae»  droita  territoriaum  de  la  RipubUgve  de  Cotta-Riea,  p.  66; 
Lefin  FemfiDdea— fllstoria  de  Cotta  Rica,  p.  101;  Cleto 
GonzAlez  Vfquez — Apunte*  aohre  Qeografia  antigua  de  Coata 
Rica;  Francisco  Montero  Barrante»— Elementos  de  Hlstoria 
de   Coata  Rica,    Vol.   I,   p.   36;   Bernardo   Augusto  Thlel— 
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make  it  appear  that  the  founding  of  the  town  of 
Los  Reyes  and  of  the  port  of  Landecho  was 
prior  to  the  founding  of  Garcimufioz;  this,  how- 
ever, is  an  error  which  a  study  of  the  documents 
referring  to  the  question  instantly  corrects. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  a  judicial  inqxiiry  insti- 
tuted at  Cartage,  in  1568,  at  the  instance  of  the 
cabildo  of  that  city,  the  witness  Alonso  Her- 
n^dez  de  Gmdo  testified  that  when  he  arrived 
in  the  province  of  Costa  Hica  the  town  of  Los 
Reyes  had  not  yet  been  settled — that  only  the 
city  of  Garcimufioz  "  had  been  founded.  Even 
more  positive  than  this  is  the  report  made  by 
Juan  Barahona,  a  brother-in-law  and  companion 
of  Cavallon,  concerning  his  services,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  town  of  Garcimufioz  was  the  first 
to  be  founded  in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica.'* 
Cavall6n  was  probably  obliged  to' continue  his 
use  of  Chomes  in  communicating  with  Nicaragua 
until  the  consideration  of  the  convenience  of 
having  a  shorter  road  between  Garcimufioz  and 
the  coast  induded  him  to  adopt  the  port  of 
Tivives,  or  Landecho.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  was  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Provinces  of  Coyoche,  Garabito,  Pacaca,  Cur- 

Datot  cronol6gico»  para  la  Eistoria  Ecleeidtttca  de 
Cogta  Rica;  Joaquin  Bernardo  CalTO — Jpunlomientot  geo- 
ffrdflcot  e»tadUticoa  6  hUt^iricoi,  p.  200. 

"LeUo  Feniftndes — Docvmentoi,  VoL  IV,  9,  461. 

"ZtW.     Vol  VII,  p,  264. 
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riraM,  Tiribi  and  Yurusti,  that  Cavallon  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  town  of  Los  Reyes  and  the 
port  of  Landecho. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  territory  of 
Costa  Rica  was  but  sparsely  inhabited;  the 
Indians  sowed  maize  only  to  the  amount  that 
was  necessary  for  their  own  immediate  needs, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  unwilling  to  share  it 
with  outsiders.  Cavallon  was  unwise  in  estab- 
lishing the  city  of  Garcimufioz  on  the  sterile 
Uanuras  (flat  plains)  of  Turrucares,  swept  as 
they  were  by  the  east  winds  and  far  removed 
from  the  sections  populated  by  the  Indians.  It 
was,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  provision 
the  city,  it  being  necessary  to  cover  great  dis- 
tances in  search  of  food  supplies,  and  in  many 
instances  to  take  them  by  force  from  the  Indians, 
who  naturally  tried  to  defend  them.  As  Caval- 
16n  carried  a  heavy  hand,  hostilities  soon  broke 
out  between  the  invaders  and  the  legitimate 
proprietors  of  the  land. 

Antonio  Pereyra  made  an  excursion  to 
Pacaca,'^  where  many  Indians  fell  into  his 
hands,  among  them  Quizarco,  a  brother  of 
Coquiba,  the  principal  cacique.  Cavallon  caused 
Quizarco  to  be  beaten  and  thrown  into  chains. 
Ign&cio  Cota,  at  the  head  of  another  expedition, 
crossed  the  Cordillera  and  discovered  the  cen- 

"The  ancient  Tillage  o(  Pacaca,  known  to-day  as  Tabarcla. 
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tral  plateau,  the  Guarco  valley  where  to-day 
lies  the  city  of  Cartago,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Co,  Ujarraci,  Orosi,  Corrosf  and  Ibuxibux. 
This  expedition  passed  through  enormous  hard- 
ships. 

Again  Antonio  Pereyra  left  Garcimufloz  to 
go  in  search  of  Garabito,  that  cunning  and  tur- 
bulent old  cacique,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
in  the  resistance  to  the  conqui»tadore».  This 
Garabito,  so  called  in  memory  of  Pedrarias  Di- 
vila's  lieutenant,^  who  had  visited  his  dominions 
thirty-six  years  before,  was  the  king  of  the  Gue- 
tares  of  the  West,  and  his  elusiveness  is  not  hard 
to  understand,  for  he  could  not  have  retained  very 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  Spanish.  Profit- 
ing by  his  experiences,  he  caused  a  false  Gara- 
bito to  impersonate  him.  This  counterfeit  was 
taken  prisoner  with  many  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Among  the  captives  figured  one  of  the 
favorite  wives  of  the  real  cacique,  who,  to  prevent 
her  becoming  a  victim  of  ill  treatment,  detailed 
later  a  number  of  his  subjects  for  service  in  the 
city  of  Garcimufioz. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  18th  of  April,  1561," 
Cavall6n  despatched  Miguel  Sinchez  de  Guido 
with  twenty-five  men  to  proceed  to  the  village 
of  Orosi,  situated  at  a  great  distance  on  the 
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slopes  of  the  Atlantic,  in  search  of  maize.  The 
cacique  of  the  place  made  him  welcome  and  be- 
stowed on  him  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  asking 
nothing  in  return,  and  during  the  twenty  days 
that  the  Spanish  remained  in  the  place,  Guido 
sent  to  GarcimuAoz  many  consignments.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  he  determined  to  return 
to  the  city  with  the  balance,  but,  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  fixed  upon  for  beginning  the  march, 
and  while  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  were 
still  in  bed,  cries  of  alarm  were  heard  coming 
from  a  .negro  slave  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch 
water.  The  Indians  had  come  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  their  sleep.  Thanks  to  the  dili- 
gence and  fearlessness  of  Sanchez  de  Guido,  who 
sprang  upon  a  horse  and  held  them  back  with 
blows  from  his  lance  while  the  soldiers  were 
arming  themselves,  his  force  was  saved  from  ex- 
termination, and  the  Spaniards  managed  to  make 
their  escape  with  the  maize,  though  many  came 
near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who 
killed  several  of  their  horses. 

On  their  side,  the  caciques,  and,  in  particular, 
Garabito,  harried  the  Spaniards  as  they  could. 
Luis  Diaz  Trexo,  on  his  way  from  Nicaragua 
with  his  wife  and  children,  was  assaiilted  and 
robbed  on  the  road  by  Garabito's  band.  Ignacio 
Cota  set  out  with  twenty-five  men  to  punish  the 
outrage.    Arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  attack,  he 
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proceeded  to  the  valley  of  La  Cruz.  Here  he 
captured  two  native  women,  who  told  him  that  the 
Indians  who  attacked  Trexo  had  gone  on  to  the 
port  of  Landecho  to  kill  the  soldiers  stationed 
there.  Cota  started  hy  forced  marches  to  the 
help  of  his  compatriots.  Later,  he  directed  his 
course  toward  the  valley  of  Coyoche,  in  whidi 
he  arrived  at  the  end  of  three  days.  There  be 
found  Juan  de  Illanes  de  Castro,  who  was  out 
on  a  foraging  expedition  with  a  small  force  in 
search  of  maize.  He  remained  in  the  valley  for 
a  short  rest  and  then  continued  his  march, 
shortly  coming  upon  three  hundred  Indians  who 
had  joined  forces  for  an  attack  on  Castro.  Cota 
put  them  to  rout,  hut  several  of  his  soldiers  came 
out  of  the  fray  badly  wounded. 

These  hostilities  and  depredations,  and  Caval- 
lon's  inhumanity  towards  the  natives,  excited 
their  hatred.  It  happened  also  that  Quizarco 
uid  the  counterfeit  Garabito  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  from  Garcimuiioz  with  the 
chains  that  bound  them,  thus  further  inciting 
the  uprising,  which  then  became  general.  The 
situation  in  which  the  Spanish  found  themselves 
grew  more  and  more  precarious,  for  they  lacked 
everything.  In  this  state  of  things,  Cavall6n 
received  advices  from  Guatemala  that  the  King 
had  appomted  him  Fiscal  (Attorney  General) 
of  the  Audienda,  and  as  a  consequence,  dis- 
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illusioned  as  he  doubtless  was  cooceming  the  far 
famed  riches  of  Costa  Rica,  and  being  without 
money  wherewith  to  continue  the  conquest,  he 
preferred  to  abandon  it  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family.    As  he  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
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sonal  courage,  he  proposed  to  set  out  alone  for 
Nicaragua;  but  Captain  Diego  Caro  de  Mesa 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  accept  his  escort, 
with  three  picked  soldiers — a  circumstance  that 
saved  his  life,  for,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he 
was  attacked  by  Garabito  at  the  head  of  a  large 
number  of  Indians  and  escaped  only  with  great 
difficulty,**  to  arrive  in  Guatemala  poorer  and 

"PeraltB — Cmta  JZtoa,  Vicaragwi  y  PmutmA,  pp.  362,  372; 
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more  heavily  in  debt  than  when  he  left.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  transferred  to  Mexico  in  the 
same  employment,  as  Fiscal  of  the  Attdienda, 
and  there  he  died  some  years  later. 

Meanwhile  on  the  9th  of  March,  1562,  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Gardmufioz  wrote  to  the 
King  recommending  the  appointment  of  Caval- 
16n  as  Governor  and  Adelantado  of  Costa  Rica 
and  for  the  appointment  of  Estrada  lUvago  as 
Bishop.  Cavallon  had  set  out  from  Costa  Rica 
in  January,  1562,  leaving,  as  bis  lieutenant  in 
the  Alcaldia  Mayor,  the  Padre  Juan  de  Estrada 
Rivago.  He  named  Juan  de  Illanes  de  Castro 
as  his  lieutenant  in  the  JusUda  mayor  (Chief 
Justiceship)  and  military  affau-s  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  two  captains:  Ignacio  Cota  for  the 
Atlantic  slopes  and  Antonio  Pereyra  for  the  Pa- 
cific. After  a  lapse  of  several  months,  Estrada 
Rivago,  accompanied  by  Anguciana  de  Gamboa 
and  a  few  others,  had  rejoined  Cavallon,  bring- 
ing with  them  from  Nicaragua  horses,  cattle,  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  which  he  generously  distrib- 
uted among  the  soldiers.  With  the  goodness  of 
heart  natural  to  him,  he  applied  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  task  of  repairing  the  evils  done  by 
Cavall6n  and  in  a  short  time  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Indians,  who  through  love  for  the 

—HfoWiaHo  ie  OonqvUtaSoni 
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Padre  came  voluntarily  to  oflFer  their  services 
to  the  city.  Rivago  built  churches  and  furnished 
them  with  chalices,  ornaments,  altars,  bells  and 
other  requisites  for  worship,  aU  out  of  his  own 
funds,  and  took  up  with  apostolic  enthusiasm  the 
preaching  of  the  gospels.  The  Indians  were 
no  longer  despoiled  of  their  food  supplies,  for 
Estrada  RAvago  supplied  the  Spaniards  with 
maize  that  was  bought.  Twice  he  went  in  per- 
son to  Nicoya  to  procure  provisions  and  clothing 
for  the  citizens  of  Garcimufioz,  on  both  occasions 
at  great  risk  of  his  life  as  a  result  of  violent 
storms  in  the  Gulf.  The  second  voyage  was 
particularly  perilous;  his  canoe  overturned  and 
he  spent  four  hours  in  the  water  clinging  to  the 
fragile  boat. 

His  exemplary  life,  the  sweetness  of  his  char- 
acter, his  generosity  and  Christian  virtues  at- 
tracted all  who  had  dealings  with  him;  he  became 
as  well  beloved  by  the  Indians  as  by  the  Span- 
ish.*'  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Franciscan 
Friars  in  1572,  after  Estrada  Rivago  had 
returned  to  Spain,  it  is  stated  that  the  province 
could  not  console  itself  for  his  absence,  for  aU, 
as  well  the  Spaniards  as  the  Indians,  bad  looked 
upon  him  as  a  father.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Indians  said  among  themselves  that  if 
he  should  not  return  to  Costa  Rica,  they  would 

"AIonBo  de  ADgadBDa  d«  Qamboa  BtatM  that  many  ttmea 
he  aaw  Estrada  Rflvago  give  bis  own  shirt  to  the  poor  peoplei 
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never  submit  or  pay  tribute,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  forced  the  Padre  to  leave  Costa  Rica  because 
of  the  great  love  borne  him  by  the  Indians."  In 
another  letter  of  the  same  year,  addressed  to  the 
King,  Philip  II.,  these  same  brothers  said  that 
the  Indians  adored  the  Padre  and  would  have 
died  for  him;  that  after  Bstrada  Rivago  had 
left  Costa  Rica,  two  of  the  richest  provinces  re- 
volted. They  prayed  that  if  possible  he  be  sent 
back,'*  but  these  and  other  efforts  in  favor  of 
Estrada  Rivago  were  without  result. 

Beside  that  of  Cavall6n,  who  was  a  man  hard 
and  cold,  the  figure  of  the  Padre  stands  out  in 
a  most  attractive  light:  a  curious  mixture  of 
monk  and  conqueror,  but  unblemished  by  the  de- 
fects and  vices  of  either  personality — a  character 
better  synthesized  as  that  of  a  warrior  apostle. 
Only  his  inclination  to  acquire  worldly  posses- 
sions can  be  charged  against  him,  and  even  this 
charge  should  rest  lightly  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  acquired  nothing  by  violence,  and  that  he 
gave  freely  of  all  that  he  had.  Judging  him 
solely  as  a  conquistador,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  results  achieved,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Cavall6n  was  the  greater,  because  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  Spanish  dominion,  in  permanent 
form,  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Costa 

*  Peralta—IMd.,  p.  406.     Tbla  letter  Is  dated  on  the  25Ui 
of  January,  1572,  and  addresaed  to  Fra;  Diego  GnUUn. 
■LeUn  Femindea— nocommtof,  VoL  VII,  p.  210, 
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Rica — from  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya 
to  the  village  of  Corrosf,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  Estrada  RAvago  failed  com- 
pletely in  his  attempt  at  colonization  on  the 
coasts  of  that  ocean.  But  it  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  that  circumstances  were  much  more 
favorable  for  Cavall6n.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the 
climate  was  much  more  benign,  provisions  were 
not  so  scarce  and  the  natives  more  numerous  and 
less  warlike.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  the 
Padre  had  from  the  first  to  contend  against  ill 
fortime  which  brought  him  two  shipwrecks  and 
the  serious  hardships  that  resulted  from  his  being 
far  removed  from  Nicaragua,  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  both  expeditions. 

Estrada  Rfivago  governed  the  province  for  a 
few  months,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he 
entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  be  definitely 
confirmed  in  his  government;  but  this  hope  was 
dispelled.  The  Padre  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
Cavallon's  successor,  Juan  Vdzquez  de  Coro- 
nado,  with  whom  he  was  soon  on  bad  terms,  and, 
in  January,  of  1568,  he  retired  in  disgust  to 
Nicaragua.  In  their  correspondence  there  may 
be  found  traces  of  mutual  ill  wilL  In  a  letter 
written  on  the  20th  of  January,  1568,  by  Vfiz- 
quez  de  Coronado  to  the  President  of  the 
Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  the  lAcendado  Lande- 
cbo,  he  says:    "  The  Padre  Juan  de  Estrada  is 
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much  annoyed  with  me,  and  with  reason,  because 
I  have  not  informed  yoiu-  worship  of  his  restless- 
ness and  uneasiness.  Up  to  the  time  he  left  the 
country  there  were  many  troubles  in  it."  "  On 
the  2nd  of  July  of  the  same  year  VAzquez  de 
Coronado  writes  in  regard  to  this  to  Philip  II.: 
"  Your  Majesty  has  been  informed  of  the  found- 
ing of  Castillo  de  Austria ;  but  the  settlement  sur- 
vived only  a  short  time  the  announcement  of  the 
event,  for  the  place  was  at  once  abandoned  by 
the  settlers  because  of  the  superficial  work  of 
their  chief."  '* 

On  his  part,  but  with  greater  charity,  the 
Padre  Estrada  Bivago  speaks  in  these  terms  of 
his  rival,  Vdzquez  de  Coronado,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Fray  Diego  Quill^n  from  Guadalajara, 
in  1572:  "  The  first  account  His  Majesty  and 
his  Council  received  concerning  that  province  " 
(Costa  Rica)  '*  came  from  me,  and  His  Majesty 
replied  commanding  me  to  proceed  witii  the 
work  commenced  and  stating  that  my  services 
would  be  taken  into  account.  So  I  did  what. 
I  was  ordered  to  do,  until  Don  Juan  Vdzquez 
de  Coronado  came  to  Spain  and  was  appointed 
Adelantado.  Whether  he  obtained  this  through 
the  medium  of  a  true  relation  or  not  our  God 
now  knows  and  he  will  already  have  rendered 

"Ricardo  Fernand«s  Qoardla — Oartat  de  Jwon  FdzQUAi  d« 
Coronado,  OonQuUtador  de  Coita  Rioa,  p.  22.  Barcelona, 
IMS. 

-Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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Him  an  account  of  the  matter."  May  God  in 
His  mercy  keep  him  in  glory;  Amen."  " 

The  rivahy  explains  itself.  It  is  most 
natural  that  £strada  Rdvago,  after  having  been 
the  head  of  the  province  and  after  having  given 
so  generously  to  it  in  labor  and  money,  should  not 
look  with  favor  on  one  who  had  come  to  sup- 
plant htm.  In  1565  he  went  to  Madrid,  but  was 
unable  to  realize  his  ambition  of  becoming  Bishop 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  year  following  the  death  of 
Vazquez  de  Coronado,  he  went  back  to  the  prov- 
ince with  Anguciana  de  Gamboa,  and  in  1570 
again  repaired  to  court,  in  the  capacity  of  Pro- 
curator (attorney)  of  Costa  Rica.  He  took  with 
him  rich  specimens  of  gold  for  the  King,"  which 
was  always  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining  one's 
desires,  though  again  he  failed  to  obtain  any 
advantage  for  himself  or  for  the  province. 
Finally,  wearied  and  disillusioned,  he  retired  and 
went  to  live  in  Guadalajara,  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

The  documents  relating  to  Cavall6n  and 
Estrada  RAvago  are  very  scarce.  Not  a  single 
letter  in  the  shape  of  a  narrative  has  been  found. 

"Estrada  BA-ngo  alludes  here  to  the  death  of  VAzqnes  de 
Coronado. 

"Lefln  FemflndeB — Documentoi,  VoL  III,  p.  1.  In  this  aame 
letter  tie  saTS  that  In  Costa  Rica  he  had  In  hla  posBesalon  a 
nugget  of  gold  twent7-two  carats  fine  that  weighed  six  han- 
dred  petot,  and  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  cutting  firewood 
with  a  golden  ax. 

"Peralta— i6W.,  p.  TO9. 
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Juan  VAzmrss  db  Cokonaoo  Succzbdb  Cataix6n  ut 

THB   AlCALdIa  MaTOB  Or    NiCA&AOOA   AND   IN   THAT 

OY     NCEVA     CaBTAOO     AND     COBTA    RtCA pBEPAAA- 

TI<W8  FOA  CoNTINniNO  THE  CoNttUBST WaA  18  De- 

CUUIBD  AqAINBT   the   CACIftUE  GaKABITO  AND  Hb  U 

Condemned  to  Death — VAzauBZ  db  Cobonado  Ea- 

TABUSBE8  FeIENDLT  RxLATIONB  TITH  THB  GoETAEBS 

Caciques — The  ExpBDmoN  to  Qdbpo  and  thb  De- 
feat OF  Mabmolbjo  at  Coto — Thb  Foetipica- 
TION8  of  the  Cotob;  Chabactee  and  Ccbtohs  of 
These  Indians — The  Rbtcbn  of  VAzqitez  de  Coeo- 

NADO  to  GAECIHUiiOZ SdBUIBSION  OF  THE  GdABCO 

Caciqoes — Consfikact  Against  thb  Alcalde 
Matoe — Antonio  Febbtea  Leaves  foe  Goto  and 
Tdedcaca — VAzttUEZ   DE   Cobonado  Resolves  to 

FODND  A  CiTT  in  THE  VaLLBT  OF  THB  GdABCO  UN- 
DEB  THB  NaKB  OF  CaETAOO HiS  VOTAOE  TO  NlCA- 

EAGUA 

1562-1568 

ON  the  80th  of  April,  1661,  the  Audiencia 
of  Guatemala,  having  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  lAcenciado 
Cavallon,  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  conquest  of 
Costa  Rica,  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  resolved  to  replace  him  in  the  office 
of  Alcalde  mayor  by  a  gentleman  resident  in 
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the  city  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  married  in  that  city  to  Dofla 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Gaspar  Arias  Ddvila,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Hem^ 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  of  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  in  the  conquest  of  Guatemala,  and 
was  a  first  cousin  of  Pedrarias.  The  name  of 
the  new  Alcalde  mayor  of  Nicaragua  was  Juan 
Vazquez  de  Coronado,  a  brother  of  Francisco 
Vdzquez  de  Coronado  who  had  been  Governor 
of  Nueva  Galicia,  in  Mexico,  and  leader  of  the 
famous  expedition  that  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
chimerical  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  which  had  been 
told  of  by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza/ 

He  was  bom  in  Salamanca  in  152S.^  His  par- 
ents were  Don  Gonzalo  VAzquez  de  Coronado, 
Alguacil  mayor*  of  the  Royal  Chancellory  of 
Granada,  and  Dofia  Catalina  de  Anaya,  both  of 
whom  belonged  to  families  of  the  high  nobility. 
Another  of  his  brothers,  also  named  Juan,  was 
one  of  the  grooms*  in  attendance  upon  Phihp 

'PoBBlblr  In  Uie  terrltoiy  of  Eanaas— H.  H.  Bancroft's 
Hittorv  0/  UeaiUso,  ToL  II,  p.  470. 

*  In  Hay,  1568,  TAajnea  de  Coronado  declared  himself  to  be 
forty  Team  of  ag&  Le6n  Fern&ndez — Documentoi,  VoL  VII, 
p.  la 

■Eqnlvalent  to  Ugh   BherUT  In    England.     Trantlator. 

*  In  those  times  the  personal  domestic  seirlce  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  was  composed  of  nobles.  Tboa,  for  example,  on  tble 
Toyage  to  England,  the  Marqu^  de  Palces  and  the  Conde  de 
Qelves  were  among  the  men  whose  dnty  It  was  to  serve  at  the 
table  of  the  prince,  Don  Felipe. 
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II.  and  accompanied  this  prince  on  his  first 
voyage  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage to  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  in  1554.  Later 
he  served  under  Don  Juan  de  Austria  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  was  in  ccnmnand 
of  four  galleys.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Juan 
Vazquez  de  Coronado  had  emigrated  to  Mexico, 
and,  in  1550,  had  thence  removed  to  Guatemala, 
provided  with  a  royal  order  conmiending  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  President  of 
the  Audienda.  The  President  had  appointed 
him  Alcalde  mayor  of  the  Province  of  San  Sal- 
vador. In  the  exercise  of  that  office  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  suppressing  the  rebellion 
of  a  force  of  soldiers  that  had  come  up  from 
Peru.  He  had  also  taken  energetic  measures  in 
opposition  to  Hernando  and  Pedro  de  Contreras, 
sons  of  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  and  grandsons  of 
Fedrarias,  who  had  revolted  in  Nicaragua  after 
vilely  assassinating  the  Bishop,  Fray  Antonio  de 
Valdivieso.  He  had  also  served  as  Alcalde  ordt- 
nario.  Alcalde  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  and 
Procurador  of  the  city  of  Guatemala.  In  1556, 
he  had  served  as  Alcalde  mayor  of  Hondm-as, 
where  he  had  labored  industriously  to  put  the 
affairs  of  that  province  in  order  and  shown  favor 
to  the  Indians.  In  1559,  he  had  taken  part  with 
many  other  gentlemen  in  the  famous  campaigns 
of  Lancandon,   Pochutla   and  Zuchiltep^uez, 
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under  the  command  of  the  lAcendado  Pedro 
Ramirez  de  Quinones. 

Vizquez  de  Coronado  took  possession  of  the 
AlcalMa  mayor  of  Nicaragua  in  1561,  and,  with 
the  exceptional  activity  that  distinguished  him, 
had  barely  settled  the  noisy  disputes  that  arose 
between  the  Bishop-elect,  Don  Ldzaro  Carrasco 
and  the  Archdeacon,  Juan  Alvarez,  when  he  set 
forth  from  Granada  in  a  barkentine  to  subjugate 
tile  Indians  of  the  Solentiname  Islands  in  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  who  had  been  in  revolt  for 
more  than  fourteen  years.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
by  virtue  of  the  tact  and  suavity  that  character- 
ized him,  and  had  the  same  success  with  the 
rebellions  natives  of  Cotin  and  Bagaces."  He 
then  hastened  to  arm  the  whole  province  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  the  rebel  Lope  de  Aguirre, 
who,  according  to  advices  Coronado  had  received, 
intended  to  pass  down  the  San  Juan  River  en 
route  to  Peru.  During  this  activity  he  sent 
troops  to  Cavallon  in  Costa  Rica  and  did  all  he 
could  in  his  interest. 

Believing  that  none  better  than  Vdzquez  de 
Coronado  could  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the 
interrupted  work  of  conquest,  the  Audiencia 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  Alcdldia  mayor  of 

■The  BaeaceB  IiidlaDB  were  of  Mexican  orlgto  and  peopled 
a  territory  wtalcb  to-dar  beloi^s  to  Costa  Rica  In  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Gaanacaste,  where  the  name  la  still  perpetuated  In 
the  Tillage  of  Bagaces. 
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Nuevo  Cartago  and  Costa  Rica,  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1562,  with  the  same  boundaries  that 
marked  the  jurisdiction  of  his  predecessor.  The 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Garcimufioz  and 
of  Los  Reyes  was  most  precarious,  as  much  be- 
cause of  tiie  great  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
clothes  as  because  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Guetares  caciquea,  so  that  the  colony  became 
speedily  more  and  more  depopulated,  the  soldiers 
returning,  one  after  another,  to  Nicaragua,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavors  and  good  will  of  the  Padre 
Estrada  Rivago.  V^quez  de  Coronado,  in  an 
eflFort  to  stay  the  desertion,  sent  out  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Alcaldia  mayor,  Juan  de  Ovalle, 
in  a  vessel  with  fifty  men  and  supplies,  and  later 
sent  after  them  another  and  larger  ship,  con- 
taining more  provisions.  The  greater  need 
remedied,  he  set  about  purchasing  clothing  and 
shoes,  arms,  saddles  and  other  necessities  for  the 
cavalry.  At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself 
in  recruiting  hts  force,  not  a  difScult  enterprise 
for  a  captain  so  magnificent  and  liberal,  for  he 
kept  an  open  house  for  all  his  people.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  "  many  CobaUeroa  of  the 
nobility,  who  foregathered  at  the  port  of  the 
Province  of  Nicaragua  ready  to  join  expeditions 
into  various  places,"  *  were  seduced  by  his  gen- 
erosity, and  resolved  to  accompany  him  to  Costa 

■  Peralta— *Md.,    p.    248. 
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Rica,  with  other  principal  residents  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1562,  Juan  Vdzquez 
set  forth  from  the  city  of  Le6n  with  eighty  men 
and  many  horses  and  cattle.  As  a  result  of  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  swollen  rivers  and  marshes 
he  had  to  pass,  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember that  he  arrived  at  Nicoya.  From  this 
place  he  sent  out  a  summons  to  the  cadquea  of 
Bagaces,  Cotin  and  Zapandi,  whom  he  had  left 
in  peace  on  the  occasion  of  his  expedition  to  the 
islands  of  Solentiname.  Having  paid  them 
many  friendly  attentions  and  reconmiended  them 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Juan  Homo, 
Corregidor  of  Nicoya,  he  directed  Fray  Martin 
de  Bonilla  to  be  assiduous  in  their  religious  in- 
struction. The  caciques  returned  to  their  vil- 
lages wholly  satisfied. 

From  Nicoya  he  sent  the  cattle  and  horses  to 
the  town  of  Los  Reyes  in  charge  of  men  who 
were  active  and  also  good  swimmers,  while  he,  to 
avoid  the  rivers  and  the  excessive  rains,  planned 
to  follow  by  water  in  the  small  ship ;  but  this  ves- 
sel ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tempisque 
River,  and  it  became  necessary  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  large  ship,  which  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Realejo.  Before  this,  the  vessel  made  a 
trip  to  Landecho  to  carry  the  merchandise  bought 
in  Nicaragua,  and  as  later  it  made  another  with 
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a  large  cargo  of  maize,  they  were  delayed  in 
Nicoya  until  the  7th  of  November.  The  day 
following,  the  Captain  took  his  departure  and 
disembarked  at  Landecho.  On  the  10th  he  en- 
tered the  town  of  Los  Reyes,  and  found  there 
but  four  soldiers,  whose  principal  desire  was  to 
abandon  the  place.  With  gifts  and  promises  he 
induced  them  to  remain,  and  sent  the  ship  on  to 
Panama  under  the  command  of  Juan  de  Zamora 
to  procure  necessities  that  could  not  be  f  otmd  in 
Nicaragua. 

No  sooner  had  the  horses  arrived  than  he  set 
out  on  his  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, leaving  at  Los  Reyes  a  garrison  of  ten  men 
under  the  orders  of  a  lieutenant;  of  these  some 
were  married.  After  a  three  days'  trip  he  arrived 
at  Garcimufioz,  where  he  was  received  with  ai- 
thusiasm  and  much  feasting.  On  the  20th,  he 
took  possession  of  his  office  of  Alcalde  mayor  in 
the  presence  of  the  council,  which  delivered  over 
to  him,  with  customary  solemnities,  the  royal 
standard.^  The  unhappy  inhabitants,  naked  and 
hungry,  were  succored  with  the  utmost  liberality 
by  the  captain.  This  done,  he  began  at  once  the 
work  of  conquest. 

The  most  pressing  requisite  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  appeared  to  be  the  punish- 
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ment  of  the  famous  Garabito,  who  was  still  ac- 
tively engaged  in  inciting  rebellion.  According 
to  rumor,  this  crafty  cacique  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  country  of  his  tributaries,  the  Votos.  First, 
Vdzquez  de  Coronado  instituted  proceedings 
against  him  for  his  many  ofFenses,  among  which 
were  the  attack  upon  Cavall<Sn  during  his  return 
voyage  to  Nicaragua  and  the  killing  of  a  soldier 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Garabito  was  con- 
demned to  capital  punishment  and  war  was  de- 
clared. The  sentence  handed  down,  a  force  of 
ninety  men,  under  the  command  of  Juan  de 
Ovalle  and  Francisco  de  Marmolejo,  took  the 
field  against  the  cacique.  Marmolejo,  with  forty 
soldiers,  arrived  in  the  Votos  country  and  was 
well  received  by  the  cadca,  the  chieftainess  of 
that  locality,  who  gave  him  supphes  of  maize, 
wild  turkeys  and  wild  hogs.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  he  reached  Garcimunoz  without  having 
been  able  to  encoimter  the  rebel  chief. 

Juan  de  Ovalle,  with  the  remaining  fifty  men, 
got  as  far  as  the  provinces  of  Garabito  and  Coy- 
oche  and  returned  twenty  days  later  with  a  prin- 
cipal chief  called  Taque,*  who  tendered  obedience 
in  the  name  of  Garabito  and  promised  to  send  in 
a  number  of  his  people  to  render  service  in  the 
town ;  but,  as  his  oflFer  was  not  fulfilled.  Captain 

'In  the  laoKaage  of  GQetar,  Taqne  or  Taqaetaque  slgnlfles 
son  of  a  lord,  or  of  a  cadque;  that  la  to  say,  noble. 
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Antonio  Pereyra,  with  forty  men,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  the  Indian  country  and  again  Taque 
presented  himself,  pretending  liiis  time  to  be 
Garabito  in  person.  Later  another  Indian  chief 
cune  in,  making  the  same  assertion.  These  being 
well-known  tactics  of  the  subtle  cacique,  whose 
custom  was  to  send  in  the  most  aged  of  his  head 
men  to  see  whether  they  would  be  killed,  Per- 
eyra took  nothing  for  granted  and  brought  them 
prisoners  to  Garcimufloz,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1568.  Vazquez  de  Coronado, 
who  was  very  kindly  and  concihatory,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  men,  pardoned  them  and 
set  them  at  liberty,  whereupon  thirty  Indians 
came  in  to  offer  their  services.  Having  news 
later  that  four  of  Garabito's  leaders  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  Juui  DAvila 
set  forth  with  guides  in  search  of  them  and  found 
them  ensconced  in  two  Indian  huts,  with  twenty 
men,  thirty  women  and  some  fifteen  or  more  chil- 
dren. The  Spanish  leader  asked  them  to  take 
him  to  the  place  where  their  lord  was  in  hiding. 
They  replied  that  this  was  impossible,  since  Gar- 
abito, with  but  a  handfid  of  men,  was  continually 
on  the  march. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  Vdzquez 
de  Coronado  sent  messengers  to  the  eastern  Gue- 
tare  caciques,  inviting  them  to  pay  him  a  visit 
The  first  to  present  himself  at  Garcimufloz  was 
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Acerri,  who  made  his  appearance  on  the  12tli  of 
December,  1362.  The  Captain  entertained  him 
with  great  cordiality,  insisted  upon  his  dining  at 
his  own  table  and  gave  him  clothing,  caps,  shirts, 
scissors,  needles  and  other  articles  to  the  value  of 
about  two  hundred  pesos.  Accounts  of  this 
splendid  reception  being  widely  spread  abroad 
among  the  Indians,  the  other  chiefs  lost  no  time 
in  putting  in  an  appearance  in  the  town.  On 
the  16th  came  Abaruca,  cacique  of  Orosi;  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1568,  Coquiba  of  Pacaca,  and, 
later,  Yurucf  of  Cobux,  Tuxusta'  of  Ujarraei, 
Teviste  from  the  Guareo  valley,  Atao  of  Cor- 
rosi,  Biltalia  of  Turriarba,  CorrirabA  from  the 
Abra,  and  Yurusti  of  Tt^opan,  Abite,  Tuarco, 
Co  and  Oticara.  All  these  received  the  same 
good  treatment,  and,  in  return  for  their  friendly 
welcome,  sent  Indian  servants  into  the  city. 

When  Acerrf  came  in,  he  asked  Vdzquez  de 
Coronado  to  aid  him  against  the  Indians  of 
Quepo  and  Turucaca,  who  were  constantly  at  war 
with  him.  The  assistance  was  promised  as  to  a 
subject  of  the  King  of  Spain,  but  the  Captain 
told  Acerri  that  before  taking  action,  he  wished 
to  go  into  the  Suerre  country,  and  that,  to  facili- 
tate his  expedition,  he  wanted  him  to  supply  a 
force  of  Indian  burden-bearers.  When  the  chief 
asked  how  many  he  needed,  Vdzquez  handed 
him  four  hundred  grains  of  maize,  which  was  the 
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method  of  counting  among  the  Indians.  Acerri, 
greatly  perturbed,  assured  the  Captain  that  Gar- 
abito  himself,  with  all  his  power,  could  not  sup- 
ply such  a  demand.  The  Captain  replied  that  he 
would  hear  no  further  talk  on  the  subject,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  village  to  assemble  the 
people. 

The  desire  evinced  by  Vdzquez  de  Coronado  to 
penetrate  into  the  Suerre  country  was  based  on 
the  fame  for  riches  that  province  had  attained 
in  Nicaragua  during  the  times  of  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras  and  Diego  Gutierrez,  also  on  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  the  Indians  themselves  had 
given  of  them. 

A  few  days  later  he  sent  word  to  the  friendly 
cadqueg  that  he  wished  to  visit  them  in  their 
homes,  and,  indeed,  went  with  a  small  force  into 
the  provinces  of  Abra  '  and  Toyapin.  This  was 
the  first  time  Spaniards  had  come  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Indians  with  pacific  intentions. 
Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  well  received  by  them, 
tiierefore,  and  regaled  with  feasting  and  danc- 
ing, and,  by  presenting  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  cacique*  with  gifts,  did  much  to  increase 
his  popularity.  He  insisted,  however,  that  the 
Guetares  supply  him  with  auxiliaries  for  his  pro- 
jected expedition  into  the  Suerre  country.    On 

*Garr!dabat,  near  the  dty  of  San  JoeC,  tbe  capital  of  the 
repnbllc 
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their  part,  the  cacigiieg  begged  him  to  desist  from 
this  undertaking  for  the  time  being  and  help 
them  instead  to  subdue  their  powerful  enemies, 
the  Indians  of  Quepo  and  Turucaea,  who  were 
continually  waging  war  against  them.  So,  to 
please  his  hosts,  and  as  a  gage  of  friendship, 
Yfizquez  de  Coronado  promised  the  aid  they 
sought  and  returned  at  once  to  Garcimufioz  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations.  Leaving  the 
city  in  the  custody  of  Juan  de  Illanes  de  Castro 
and  a  small  garrison,  he  resumed  his  march  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1568,  accompanied  by  Fray 
Martin  de  Bonilla,  seventy  Spanish  soldiers  and 
a  few  Indians.  A  three  days'  journey  brought 
him  to  Acerri,^^  after  having  experienced  many 
difBculties,  occasioned  principally  by  the  horses 
that  carried  the  impedimenta.  On  his  arrival  the 
caciqties  all  joined  in  further  festivities  in  his 
honor;  war  dances  and  feasts  were  given,  and  the 
Spanish  soldiers  were  surprised  to  note  that 
neither  the  women  nor  the  children  took  flight  at 
their  approach,  as  was  their  custom. 

The  cacique  Acerri  told  Vazquez  de  Coronado 
that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  expedition  and 
lodged  him  in  his  own  house,  and  the  Alcalde 
mayor  embraced  and  thanked  him  for  the  excel- 
lent mamier  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  obhga- 
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tion;  but  at  the  hour  of  departure,  the  number  of 
Indian  carriers  mustered  for  the  service  was  but 
eighty.  He  could  provide  no  more,  the  cadque 
exphiined,  though  he  protested  that  both  his  per- 
son and  his  subjects  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Captain  for  any  service  that  might  be  required. 
At  this,  because  he  suspected  Acerri  of  trying  to 
deceive  him,  Vilzquez  de  Coronado  betrayed 
great  annoyance  and  at  once  ordered  him  seized 
and  warned  that  unless  he  should  supply  the  four 
hundred  Indians  demanded  he  would  have  bim 
put  to  death.  In  this  emergency,  Acerri  be- 
sought his  friends,  the  caciques  of  the  Abra,  to 
come  to  his  relief.  In  response  to  his  call,  Yur- 
ustf,  and  Turrubari,  a  brother  of  Currirabi, 
came  in  with  thirty  more  men.  Convinced  then 
that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  larger  num- 
ber of  carriers,  V^uez  de  Coronado  relented, 
but  told  Acerri  that,  since  he  did  not  have  them 
himself,  he  must  lead  him  to  where  more  mi^t 
be  found,  whereupon,  as  was  most  natural,  the 
cadque  suggested  Quepo,"  the  country  of  the 
enemy. 

The  expedition,  comprising  sixty  Spaniards, 
the  three  caciques  mentioned  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  other  Indians,  set  out  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary.   The  Captain  had  insisted  on  taking  along 
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the  horses  also,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  should 
be  compelled  to  open  a  road  to  Quepo,  though  it 
had  been  the  opinion  throughout  the  camp  that 
they  ought  to  he  left  behind  because  of  the  great 
labors  they  had  undergone  during  the  recent 
journey.  Acerri  traveled  under  guard,  lest  he 
should  escape  and  take  with  him  the  burden- 
bearers.  After  a  day's  travel  the  company 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Candelaria.  Here 
Acerri  asked  Vazquez  de  Coronado  to  capture 
Tiiarco,  one  of  his  chiefs  then  in  rebellion  against 
him,  who  was  at  large  in  the  neighborhood. 
Nine  men  with  guides  were  sent  out  in  search  of 
the  rebel  and  came  upon  him  in  a  mountain  fast- 
ness in  the  midst  of  a  dnmken  debauch.  Tuarco 
submitted,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  captive 
had  just  sacrificed  four  young  boys  to  the  spirit 
of  a  departed  brother.  The  corpses  were  found 
spitted  for  a  barbecue,  enveloped  in  cotton 
blankets  and  adorned  witii  golden  jewelry  and 
other  articles.  The  captive  promised,  however* 
never  to  return  to  such  barbarous  practices. 

In  reaching  Quepo  from  the  valley  of  the  Can- 
delaria, Vizquez  de  Coronado  was  delayed  ten 
days.  The  distance  was  only  twenty  leagues  but 
the  difficulties  in  his  path  were  enormous;  he 
had  to  make  his  way  continually  through  the 
densest  of  forests,  and  over  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  and  was  repeatedly  forced  to  cast 
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away  enormous  stones  from  his  path,  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  forty  horses.  Of  these,  but 
twenty  reached  Quepo.  Hunger  and  thirst  too 
caused  great  suffering.  As  on  their  return  trip 
they  found  a  much  better  road,  the  Spaniards 
afterwards  believed  that  the  Indians  had  deliber- 
ately led  them  over  the  more  difficult  route  in  the 
hope  that  they  all  might  perish.  But,  having 
arrived  within  six  leagues  of  Quepo,  in  the  course 
of  this  outward  journey,  Vdzquez  de  Coronado 
ordered  Ignacio  Cota,  the  ensign,  to  advance  with 
forty  men  and  demuid  of  the  natives  that  they 
give  ear  to  the  Holy  Evangels  and  declare  their 
obedience  to  the  King.  At  a  river  near  the  vil- 
lage the  ensign's  party  captured  some  native 
boys,  whom  he  sent  to  the  caciques  with  instruc- 
tions to  repeat  the  demuids  dictated  by  his  su- 
perior. The  next  morning  a  head  man  among  the 
natives  presented  himself  at  the  camp,  followed 
by  several  Indians  carrying  provisions.  When 
Cota  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Captain, 
the  messenger  replied  that,  should  he  come,  his 
demands  would  be  complied  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  Juan  Vazquez  himself,  ei^t 
of  the  leading  Indians  came  out  to  welcome  him 
on  behalf  of  the  cacique,  bringing  presents  of 
wild  hogs,  maize,  fruits  and  pinole,"    The  day 
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after,  Corrohore,  the  lord  of  Quepo,  presented 
himself  in  person.  He  was  "  the  handsomest  In- 
dian I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Indies,"  the  ConqtUs- 
tador  says  of  this  chief  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II." 
The  first  time,  he  was  accompanied  by  sixty  men, 
laden  with  food,  and  acknowledged  his  vassalage, 
as  had  been  required  of  him.  Later  he  retmned 
with  more  of  his  people  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
provisions  and  presented  the  captain  vrith  ten 
pieces  of  carved  gold.  Vizquez  distributed  the 
gold  among  the  soldiers,  for  they  had  become 
impatient  to  sack  the  rich  village,  which  they 
were  aware  contained  cotton,  maize,  beans, 
ayotes,  yucas,  plantains,  zapotes  and  many  other 
fruits  in  abundance. 

To  drunkenness  the  Quepos  were  not  accus- 
tomed. They  possessed  much  gold  that  had  been 
acquired  from  the  tribes  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlantic  and  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
clothing.  They  were  "  a  people  with  good  fea- 
tures, warlike  and  graceful  in  manner,  and  loved 
the  truth — ^a  trait  little  met  ■  with  among  the 
natives."  "  In  the  village  the  Spaniards  dis- 
covered a  tree  of  a  species  the  Indians  call  ckirob, 
resembling  both  the  pepper  and  clove.  Accord- 
ing to  Vizquez  de  Coronado,  it  was  most  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  headache. 
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From  Quepo,  Bartolom^  Alvarez  de  Coy  went 
out  in  search  of  a  port  and  found  one  only  four 
leagues  away.  After  peace  was  established  be- 
tween the  Quepos  and  the  Guetares  accompany- 
ing the  expedition,  Corrohore  asked  the  Captain 
to  aid  him  against  the  Indians  of  Coto,  who  had 
made  war  on  him  and  carried  off  his  sister,  Dul- 
cehe  by  name,  and  some  of  his  subjects,  offering 
in  return  for  such  assistance  to  contribute  to  the 
expedition  a  hundred  men.  The  Alcalde  mayor 
acceded  to  the  cacique's  wishes,  and,  having  dis- 
missed Acerri,  who  returned  with  his  people  to 
his  village,  set  out  from  Quepo  on  the  27th  of 
February.  After  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half, 
he  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  traveled  along 
the  coast  for  two  days  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gulf  of  Osa.*"  Then,  having  plunged  again  into 
the  interior,  he  continued  his  march  for  two  days, 
first  along  the  banks  of  a  river  and  then  over  the 
mountains,  until  he  came  to  a  broad  stretch  of 
plains."  Over  these  he  traveled  for  three  days 
and  finally  came  to  Coto.  Before  entering  the 
village,  Francisco  de  Marmolejo  advanced  to- 
wards a  fort  occupied  by  these  Indians,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  it  by  surprise  and  capturing 
the  caciques.  He  attacked  the  place  at  dawn  but 
with  over-confidence  and  no  precaution,  with 

"Gulf  of  Dulce. 

"The  (lontirtM  (flat,  level  pl&luB)  of  Bomca  and  Temba. 
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soldiers  too  who  were  almost  entirely  without 
arms  or  bucklers,  for  these  had  been  left  with  the 
Indian  burden-bearers  in  the  rear. 

The  first  twenty-five  men  had  not  penetrated 
ten  paces  within  the  fort  when  the  Cotos  threw 
themselves  upon  them  so  fiercely  and  impetuously 
that  they  were  driven  back  pell-mell  and  forced 
to  scramble  over  the  palisades,  the  entrance  being 
too  narrow  to  crowd  through.  Twenty-two  of 
the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  among  them  the 
leader,  "  with  the  bravest  wounds  ever  received 
in  the  Indies."  "  Marmolejo  retired  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  fort;  the  Indians  pursued,  armed 
with  lances,  javelins  and  bucklers  made  of  the 
hide  of  the  tapir,  and,  valorously  attacking  in 
their  turn,  forced  the  invaders  to  retreat  to  a 
distance  equal  to  a  shot  from  an  arquebus.  Here 
the  Indians  attempted  to  bum  the  Spaniards  by 
setting  fire  to  the  dry  grass  of  the  aabana;  by 
starting  a  counter  fire,  however,  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  themselves. 

The  combat  continued  with  great  fury  for 
two  hours,  throughout  which  the  Cotos  displayed 
astonishing  boldness.  With  the  few  arque- 
buses they  had,  the  Spanish  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing twenty-seven  men  and  five  women  who  had 
mounted  to  the  house  tops  to  encourage  their 
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warriors  with  cries.  Of  the  sevea  cacique* 
who  had  occupied  the  fort  they  killed  two;  but 
Marmolejo  was  at  last  forced  to  abandon  the 
field  and  sent  two  soldiers,  who  were  good  run- 
ners, back  to  y^uez  de  Coronado  to  ask  for 
help.  The  latter  was  found  two  leagues  in  the 
rear.  When  he  learned  of  the  defeat  of  his  van- 
guard, he  advanced  with  twenty  men  by  forced 
marches  until  he  came  up  with  Marmolejo,  and 
then,  having  hurriedly  cared  for  the  wounded, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  pierced  through  the 
shoulders,  thighs  and  arms,  he  attacked  the  fort 
with  the  soldiers  he  had  brought  with  him  and 
the  few  who  had  come  out  of  the  battle  unscathed. 

In  a  description  of  the  fortress  that  V&zquez 
de  Coronado  has  left  to  us,  he  says:  *" 

"  The  village  of  Coctu  lies  on  a  spur  of  the 
sierra  and  has  the  shape  of  an  egg,  narrow  at  first 
and  somewhat  broader  in  the  middle.  It  pos- 
sesses eighty-four  houses,  arranged  in  good  order. 
At  each  extremity  stands  a  house,  a  little  farther 
on  two  more,  forming  a  triangle,  and  then  fol- 
low three,  and  finally  four,  grouped  in  a  square. 
Hach  house  is  located  at  a  distance  of  four  feet 
more  or  less  from  its  neighbor  and  the  result  is 
most  orderly  in  appearance.     In  the  midst  of 

"Rlcardo  Fernftndez  Ouardla — Cartat  de  Juan  Vitguet  d» 
OorotMdo,  pp.  33  and  4& 
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each  group  of  four  houses  there  is  a  small  plaza, 
approached  through  narrow,  artificial  lanes,  for 
the  houses  are  raised  to  a  height  of  half  a  yard 
above  the  ground.  With  the  enemy  gathered 
in  the  plaza,  which  is  quite  small^  the  Coctus, 
therefore,  can  assail  them  from  every  one  of  the 
four  houses,  through  portholes  and  windows  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  so  that,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  the  assailants  to  be  seen,  those 
who  enter  the  square  will  be  wounded  before  they 
can  determine  whence  the  missiles  come. 

"  In  each  of  the  houses  live  twenty-five 
Indians,  with  their  wives  and  children.  In  some 
there  are  more  or  less,  according  to  the  numbers 
in  the  families,  but  in  every  house  there  is  room 
for  four  hundred  persons.  After  the  first  was 
taken,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  second,  then 
the  third  and  finally  the  fourth,  for  all  were 
round  in  shape,  with  beams  two  fathoms  in  cir- 
cumference, and  are  thatched  with  straw,  clev- 
erly arranged.  The  cusp  (apex)  takes  the  form 
of  a  spire.  This  stronghold  has  two  gateways, 
one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west.  To  the 
north  and  south  lie  deep  and  rugged  ravines 
wherein  the  Indians  cultivate  gardens  of  most 
beautiful  aspect.  The  fort  is  surrounded  by 
two  palisades  with  a  ditch  between."    The  gate- 

"  In  another  description  of  this  fort,  VSzqnei  de  Coron&do , 
■aj'B  that  the  entrances  are  defended  by  tbree  paliaadea  and 
two  lines  of  ditches. 
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ways  are  very  small  and  made  in  the  form  of 
drawbridges.  In  all  these  lands  there  has  not 
been  seen  anything  as  strong  or  well  devised." 

Near  this  fort  the  Cotos  had  built  another  and 
smaller  one,  containing  twelve  houses  and  ecm- 
structed  after  the  same  plans. 

When  Vdzquez  de  Coronado  approached,  he 
called  upon  its  defenders,  through  the  medium 
of  a  scrivener  and  an  Indian  interpreter  known 
as  Crist6bal,  to  render  obedience  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  to  give  ear  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Holy  Evangels,  and  to  restore  the  sister  of  the 
cacique  Corrohore.  The  Indians  only  turned 
out  of  doors  two  wild  hogs  and  bade  the  Span- 
iards to  go  back  whence  they  came.  Summoned 
a  second  time,  they  replied  evasively,  sending 
their  women,  children  and  effects  meanwhile  to 
a  place  of  safety  through  a  passageway  opposite 
the  one  at  which  the  Spaniards  were  stationed. 
In  the  midst  of  his  interpreting,  Cristobal  was 
suddenly  heard  to  cry  out:  "  Sefior,  look!  They 
are  shooting  at  me! "  At  that  instant  a  soldier 
by  the  name  of  Pedro  Alonso  Cano  dashed  in, 
intrepidly  leading  the  attack,  and,  behind  him, 
the  others  threw  themselves  into  the  fort.  The 
Indians  soon  abandoned  the  place,  having  first 
set  it  on  fire. 

The  victory  thus  gained,  the  Spaniards  set 
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about  caring  for  their  wounds,  which  were  many 
and  serious.  The  following  day  some  soldiers 
surprised  two  Indian  duefs  hidden  in  a  field  of 
maize,  doubtless  to  spy  upon  the  Spanii^ds. 
V^uez  de  Coronado  received  them  kindly, 
however,  and,  restoring  one  of  them  to  liberty, 
sent  him  out  to  call  back  the  Indians  who  had 
retreated  to  the  mountains.  This  messenger 
returned  bringing  in  two  Indians  who  came  to 
treat  for  peace.  Vizquez  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  confidence,  at  the  end  of  three  days 
the  Cotos  with  their  caciqueg  presented  them- 
selves and  yielded  their  allegiance,  whereupon 
the  peace  pact  was  sealed  with  an  exchange  of 
gifts.  The  caciques  presented  the  Captain  with 
many  objects  of  gold,  and  received  in  exchange 
scissors,  combs,  axes  and  other  articles. 

The  Cotos  were  "  a  people  of  great  cleanli- 
ness," frank  and  loyal.  They  inhabited  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  and  were 
very  rich,  possessing  so  much  gold  that  they  could 
a£Ford  to  be  most  lavish  in  their  gifts  of  the  pre- 
cious metal — also  cotton  clothing  of  fine  texture, 
and  great  plantations  of  maize,  beans  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  tapir,  deer  and  wild  hog 
abounded  in  their  country,  and  in  their  rivers 
were  many  fish,  particularly  trout  and  shad. 
They  slept  in  hammocks,  and  used  rustic  seats 
and    finely-wrought    earthenware.     Being    ex- 
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tremely  warlike,  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
scars — relics  of  the  continual  hostilities  waged 
against  their  neighbors  in  the  effort  to  despoil 
them  of  their  treasure.  It  was  their  custom  to 
kill  their  male  prisoners  and  keep  their  heads  for 
trophies.  Women  and  children  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  were  invariably  sacrificed  at  the 
death  of  their  masters.  To  the  old  men  and  the 
women  was  assigned  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil. 
The  women  also  accompanied  their  husbands  to 
the  wars,  handed  them  their  war  clubs  and  lances 
during  the  combats,  and  threw  rocks  at  the 
enemy.  For  this  reason  the  Guetares  dubbed 
them  Biritecag,  or  Amazons.  Near  the  ham- 
mocks were  the  racks  for  lances,  clubs  and  other 
arms.  Here  too  were  hung  their  astonishingly 
tough  bucklers,  which  were  made  of  tapir  hide. 
They  did  not  eat  human  flesh,  but,  among  them- 
selves, there  was  much  strife  and  great  slaughter; 
indeed,  immediately  a  war-cry  pierced  the  air, 
a  flock  of  buzzards  would  gather  large  enough 
to  obscure  the  sun. 

When  their  peace  had  been  made  with  Vaz- 
quez de  Coronado,  the  caciques  of  Goto  restored 
the  sister  of  Corrohore  and  the  other  slaves  cap- 
tured from  his  people,  and  Corrohore  returned 
with  them  to  his  own  country  wholly  satisfied. 
Before  his  departure,  the  captain  told  him  to 
summon  his  friend,  Xiriara,  cacique  of  Durucaca 
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and  Borucaca,  who  came  in  soon  afterwards  with 
two  of  his  leading  men  and  declared  allegiance. 

In  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  localities 
from  which  they  obtained  their  gold,  the  Cotos 
said  that  they  gathered  grains  of  considerable 
size  by  scooping  them  up  from  the  rivers  with 
cups,  and  that  each  village  had  its  own  river. 
Of  these  villages  they  were  only  willing,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  one  that  belonged  to  Ucaeara, 
which  was  at  a  distance  of  four  days*  journey, 
and  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war.  For  want 
of  interpreters,  an  expedition  made  up  of  fifteen 
men  that  set  out  at  once  in  search  of  the  river, 
returned  without  having  found  it.  In  Coto,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  Quepo,  the  soldiers  de- 
manded that  their  chief  show  himself  more  ener- 
getic in  the  matter  of  producing  gold  and  that 
he  give  them  a  free  hand  in  taking  it  away  from 
the  Indians.*"  As  this  would  have  involved 
depredations  that  the  always  honorable  and 
humane  Vdzquez  de  Coronado  refused  to  coun- 
tenance, at  that  time  was  bom  the  discontent 
which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  consequences 
about  to  be  related. 

There  at  Coto  the  Captain  had  been  informed 

■* "  Some  of  the  eoldlers  had  the  Impudence  to  ra?  that  he 
did  not  make  war  as  they  wonld  have  him — with  Ore  and 
Bword."  Jnan  D&vlla'B  relation  to  FhlUp  II.  LeAn  Fern&ndes 
—Docmnetitoi,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  33;  Feralta — Cotta  Blctt,  Ntcaragua 
V  Panamd,  p.  396;  ColeccMn  ieDooumentot  inidUos  del 
ArcMoo  de  Indias,  VoL  XVI,  p.  S2& 
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of  the  existence  of  many  rich  villages  situated 
some  on  the  Atlantic  and  some  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  but,  since  it  was  impossible  at  the  time,  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  his  many  wounded  men, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lack  of  munitions  of  war  and 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  to  pursue  the 
conquest  as  he  wished,  he  detennined  to  retuni 
to  Garcimufioz  to  recuperate.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  therefore,  he  began  the  journey  back, 
accompanied  by  the  Coto  and  Turucaca  Indians, 
carrying  the  wounded  in  hanmiocks.  Among 
the  wounded  was  one  of  the  Barahonas,  brother- 
in-law  of  Cavalldn.  But  before  any  great  prog- 
ress had  been  made,  the  Cotos  deserted,  and, 
as  the  wounded  then  had  to  be  transported  on 
the  men's  shoulders  at  a  cost  of  much  hardship 
and  suffering,  the  expedition  repaired  to  Quepo 
on  the  way.  The  caciqjie  came  out  to  receive 
them,  with  his  people,  bearing  provisions. 
When  Vdzquez  de  Coronado  left,  it  was  with 
with  one  hundred  men  loaned  him  by  Corrohore 
to  carry  the  wounded.  He  then  set  out  for  the 
village  of  Facaca,  which  had  risen  in  revolt 
Learning  there  that  the  cacique  was  holding  as 
slaves  to  be  used  for  sacrifice  twenty-two  Indians 
of  the  Mangue  tribe,  the  Spanish  leader  caused 
them  to  be  brought  before  him  and  gave  them 
their  liberty,  after  which  he  ordered  them  to 
retimi  to  their  own  country  of  Chorotega  '^  and 

"Tbe  Gliorotetia  <a  Costa  Blca,  altnated   on  the    e&BUn 
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take  up  their  residence  near  the  port  of  Lande- 
cho.  These  unhappy  Indians  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  six  or  seven  thousand  Chorotegas  who 
had  inhabited  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  and  been  exterminated  by  the  Guetares. 
Employing  the  customary  diplomacy  of  the 
Guetares,  Coquiba  declined  to  present  himself 
in  person,  but  his  messengers  brought  to  Vdzquez 
de  Coronado  a  golden  disk,  with  excuses  that 
were  many  and  most  adroit. 

On  the  18th  of  April  V^quez  made  his  entry 
into  Garcimufioz.  There  he  found  the  famous 
Franciscan  Friar,  Pedro  de  Betanzos,  who  had 
come  from  Guatemala  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 
With  much  satisfaction,  also,  he  learned  that  the 
ship  he  had  sent  to  Panama  had  returned  laden 
with  powder,  lead,  clothing  and  other  requisites, 
and  that  the  Alcalde  ordinario  Francisco  Gal- 
legos  de  Villavicencio,  had  despatched  the  vessel 
again  to  Nicoya  to  secure  provisions,  sending 
along,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  the  Captain's 
silverware  in  payment  therefor.  With  these  new 
auxiliaries,  he  was  now  able  to  give  thought  to 
the  continuation  of  the  conquest  and  determined 
to  establish  a  colony  in  Turucaca.  While  the 
necessary  preparations  were  being  made,  he  sent 
the   sergeant-major,  Juan   de   Illanes,   at   the 

border  of  tbe  GnU  of  Nlooya,  between  tbe  port  of  Herradoni 
and  tbe  Abuigana  Blver. 
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head  of  sixty  men,  into  the  valley  of  the  Guarco 
to  suppress  an  uprising.  Quitao,  one  of  the 
principal  cadquet^*  came  out  to  meet  the  force, 
accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  people,  and  indi- 
cated that  he  desired  to  confer  with  Vilzquez  de 
Coronado  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
peace,  offering  to  bring  over  with  him  the 
caciqu€»  of  Atirro  and  Turriarva.  Tweity  days 
after  his  departure,  lUanes  de  Castro  returned 
to  Garcimufioz,  bringing  with  him  these  Indian 
chiefs.  They  were  well  treated  by  the  Alcalde 
■mayor  but  informed,  in  accordance  with  his  cus- 
tom, that  Ihey  must  declare  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Spain  and  become  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith. 

At  this  Quitao  addressed  himself  to  the  other 
caciguea  in  these  words:  "  Ye  have  heard  what 
this  captain  has  said  to  us  in  the  name  of  his 
King  and  master  and  how  he  demands  of  us 
obedience  to  a  new  law  and  a  new  master. 
Answer  him,  all  of  you,  since  ye  are  all  at  hb- 
erty  to  speak."  "  Tlie  Indians  replied  with  Mie 
voice,  telling  him  to  act  as  seemed  best  and  that 
whatever  he  might  do  would  be  agreeable  to 
them.  Quitao  then  acknowledged  that  he  was 
tired  of  wandering  about  the  forests  as  a  refugee 
and  professed  that  he  wished  to  submit,  but 

"Thla  cacUpie  was  an   eiivo7  of  Gorreqne,   prince  of  Uw 
OfleUreB  ot  the  east,  who  Uyed  In  the  valley  of  UJarras. 
"Peralto— (W(t,  p.  7T8. 
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cautioned  them  that  hy  such  action  they  would 
become  obligated  to  serve  the  King  and  the  Al- 
calde mayor  and  that  he  who  should  fail  in  this 
service  would  be  punished  with  great  severity. 
Among  the  Spaniards,  needless  to  say,  the  pru- 
dence and  common  sense  displayed  by  this 
Indian  evoked  much  admiration.  The  caciques 
who  accompanied  Quitao  were  Don  Juanillo  and 
those  from  Atirro,  Turriarva,  Orosf,  Puririsi, 
Quirc6,  Abux  and  Guarco.  In  all  they  sent  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  subjects  for  ser- 
vice. Garabito,  and  Quizarco,  the  brother  of 
Coquiba,  who  had  been  punished  by  Cavallon, 
continued  in  rebellion.  The  former,  however, 
always  had  a  representative  in  the  Spanish 
retinue. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Vfiz- 
quez  de  Coronado  because  that  leader  would 
not  permit  them  to  rob  the  Indians  as  they 
pleased.  So  great  was  the  disgust  of  the  en- 
sign-major, Ignacio  Cota,  that  he  left  for 
Guatemala  after  having  tried  to  excite  the  sol- 
diers against  their  chief.  Another  set  in  circu- 
lation an  infamous  libel  against  the  Alcalde 
mayor  m  Garcimuiloz.  These  were  the  begin- 
nings of  a  conspiracy  hatched  by  a  man  named 
Fajardo,  the  author  of  the  libel,  who  proposed 
to  various  of  his  companions  to  go  over  to  Alonso 
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V^uez,  Governor  of  Veragua>  but,  alUiougfa 
Francisco  de  Marmolejo  and  Juan  Divila  took 
part  in  the  movement,  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Fray  Pedro  de  BetanzM,  Vizquez  de  Coronado 
contented  himself  with  arresting  Fajurdo,  and 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  guilt  of  the  others  because 
of  the  existing  need  of  men. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  106S,  Captain  Antonio 
Pereyra  set  out  for  Goto  and  Turucaca  with 
sixty  well  equipped  men,  including  forty 
arquebusiers,  and  took  with  him  besides  280 
horses.  Immediately  afterwards  Vdzquez  de 
Coronado  resolved  to  reconnoiter  the  valley  of 
the  Guarco,  which  for  its  beauty  and  fine  climate 
Juan  lUanes  de  Castro  had  praised  highly  as 
"  the  best  place  in  the  Indies  wherein  to  locate  a 
city,"  '*  and,  having  sent  on  a  soldier  in  advance 
to  notify  the  caciques  of  his  coming,  set  out  with 
sixty  men  and  the  Padres  Martin  de  Bonilla  and 
Pedro  de  Betanzos.  For  six  days  the  Alcalde 
mayor  remained  in  the  valley,  which  he  found 
indeed  most  desirable  because  of  the  freshness 
of  a  climate  like  that  of  Valladolid  and  the  great 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  selected  a  site  for  the 
establishment  of  a  town  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Purires  and  Taras  rivers,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  first  named  and  two  hundred 
from  the  other.*'    He  gave  to  the  future  city  the 

"Peralta— /aw. 

"Gteto  Qonz&Iez  Vlgnes— .iiiunlef  loJtre  QeogrQfia  AfUl^M 
de  Cotta  Rica,  II,  Olndad  del  Lodo. 
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NiUon*)  Uiiiaum  al  CoMa  Rla.    {Phala,  Ofimei.) 
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name  of  Cartago,  the  name  that  had  already 
been  given  to  the  province. 

From  the  Guarco  he  sent  for  Sabaca,  the 
cacique  of  Tayutic,  for  the  purpose  of  question- 
ing him  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Diego  Gutier- 
rez, in  order  that  he  might  send  a  report  to  the 
King  respecting  a  disaster  so  important.  The 
caciqiie  excused  himself  for  the  moment,  offering 
to  go  and  see  him  at  Garcimutioz.  On  his  return 
to  that  city,  the  inhabitants  pressed  Viizquez  de 
Coronado  with  great  insistence  to  permit  them  to 
remove  to  the  Guarco  valley,  concerning  the 
attractions  of  which  so  much  had  been  said. 
Furthermore,  residence  in  GarcimuAoz  involved 
serious  inconveniences;  it  was  far  from  the 
locaUties  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  the  neighbor- 
ing lands  were  very  sterile  and  during  six 
months  of  the  year  the  city  was  lashed  by  the 
east  winds.  Moved  by  these  reasons,  the  Alcalde 
mayor  consented  to  the  migration,  requiring 
only  that  the  inhabitants  should  plant  fields  of 
maize  to  provide  for  their  sustenance. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Vdzquez  de  Coronado 
repaired  to  Nicaragua  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
that  province  and  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions to  continue  his  enterprise  in  Costa  Rica, 
leaving  behind,  as  his  lieutenant,  the  sergeant- 
major,  Juan  de  Illanes  de  Castro. 
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FftEPAKATIONB     FO»    THE    CONTINUANCB  OF    THE    CoK- 

aCKST SlCKHESB    OF     VAZttUEZ     DE     CoftOMAIKt HiS 

Retukn  to  Costa  Rica — He  Disehbabes  at  the 
Fort  of  Cokokado — He  Joins  Dieoo  Caeo  de  Mesa 
AND  Antonio  Pbbetea — Downfall  of  Pekeyea — 
Vazquez  de  Cokonado  Ckosses  the  Gkeat  CoBsa- 

LEBA  AND  REACHES  THE  PbOVINCE  OF  AbA,  OB  TaLA- 

MANCA — The   Discovebt  of  the  Gold   Washings 

IN  THE  EsTRELLA  OR  ChANOUINOLA  RtVEX — SUB- 
MISSION OF  THE  TbIBES  ABOUT  AlMIRANTE  BaT  AND 

OF  All  Those  in  Talamanca,  Tabiaca  and  Othebi 

ALONG   THE  ATLANTIC   COAST UfBISING  OF   AtIRBO, 

tubbulba  and  ujarraz vizquez  de  cobonabo 

Arrives   at   the    New    City    of    Cabtaoo — Fiat 

lobenzo    de    blenvenida huhank   conduct  of 

Vazquez  de  Cobonado — His  Voyage  to  Spain  and 
Traoic  Death  at  Sea 

1568-1565 

FROM  Nicaragua  VAzquez  de  Coronado 
sent  cattle  and  horses  to  Costa  Rica,  with 
a  force  of  thirty  soldiers,  fifteen  of  wbwn 
were  destined  for  Antonio  Pereyra.  With  fev- 
erish activity  he  assembled  men,  provisions, 
arms,  mmiitions  of  war,  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessities for  the  new  expedition  he  was  project- 
ing and  caused  a  vessel  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
Realejo,  until  at  last  his  powers  failed  him  and 
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he  succumbed  to  illness  from  fatigue.  The  phy- 
sicians and  his  friends  advised  him  to  place  the 
enterprise  in  the  hands  of  some  reliable  officer 
while  his  health  was  being  restored;  but  the 
doughty  leader  insisted  on  setting  out,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Nicoya  with  sixty  soldiers.  At  that 
place  he  concluded  the  provisioning  of  his  force, 
laying  in  a  specially  good  supply  of  maize  and 
the  hemp  slippers  made  in  that  place.  Thirty 
men  he  sent  to  GarcimuAoz  and  with  as  many 
more  set  sail  on  the  8rd  of  December,  1568,  his 
object  being  to  rejoin  Pereyra  and  Diego  Caro 
de  Mesa,  Alguacil  mayor  of  the  province,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  written  instructions  to  repair 
to  the  port  of  Coronado  *  with  men  and  horses 
and  there  await  his  coming.  In  order  that  he 
might  explore  the  coast,  he  laid  his  coiu*se  close 
to  land  and  reconnoitered  thoroughly,  frequently 
approaching  very  near  in  a  small  boat  at  serious 
personal  risk.  On  the  way  he  put  in  at  the  port 
of  Landecho  to  give  succor  in  passing  to  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants,  whom  he  f oimd  in  naked- 
ness and  great  wretchedness.  He  finally  disem- 
barked at  the  river  and  port  of  Coronado. 

Ajs  Diego  Cara  de  Mesa  had  not  yet  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  fearing  that  some  misfor- 
tune had  overtaken  him,  VAzquez  de  Coronado 

'  One  of  the  montha  of  the  Rio  Qraude  de  Terraba,  or  Dlqala, 
called  Boca  Mala  (Bad  MouUi). 
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with  part  of  his  force  set  out  in  seardb  of  him, 
at  the  same  time  despatching  two  soldiers  to 
Pereyra  to  notify  him  of  his  arrival,  after  which 
he  went  as  far  as  Quepo,  where  he  found  Caro 
de  Mesa  on  the  Mangues  River.  Here  he  was 
cordially  received  by  the  friendly  caciquet  and 
accepted  from  them  the  customary  gifts.  Mean- 
while the  messengers  who  had  gone  in  search  of 
Pereyra  came  upon  that  leader  at  the  camp  of 
La  Cruz,^  two  days*  journey  from  the  port  of 
Coronado.  That  leader  was  on  the  march  to- 
wards Garcimufioz,  for  it  had  become  impossible 
to  sustain  himself  any  longer  in  that  locali^. 
His  outgoing  trail  had  led  him  through  terrible 
hardships  occasioned  by  the  torrential  rains  and 
swollen  rivers;  all  his  baggage  and  horses  had 
been  lost.  On  his  arrival  at  Goto,  he  was  de- 
serted by  the  guides  he  had  brought  from  Quepo 
but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way  into 
the  Province  of.Cfa,'  and  from  there  Diego  de 
Trexo  had  made  his  way  to  Yabo  and  Xarixaba, 
hamlets  situated  from  thirty  to  forty  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Natd.  The  Indians  in  these  re- 
gions yielded  their  allegiance.  In  the  Cla 
country  Pereyra  founded  a  city  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Nueva  Cartago.    At  the  end  of  a 

*ThIs  camp  of  La  Cruz  must  not  be  confotmded  with  Um 
otber  of  the  same  name  established  by  CaTall6n. 
•The  UaKurot  (plains)  of  Buenos  Air«,  B.  A.  Thlel,  iM. 
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month,  because  of  the  failure  of  his  provisions, 
he  returned  to  Coto;  as  this  country  was  then 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  however,  he  continued  un- 
til he  arrived  at  Boruca.  Here  also  he  was 
unable  to  sustain  himself  because  of  the  scant 
food  supply  and  he  then  resolved  to  return  to 
Garcimufioz.  While  Pereyra  was  at  Nueva  Car- 
tago,  there  had  arrived  at  Yabo  and  Xarixaba 
one  of  the  captains  of  Alonso  V^quez,  Governor 
of  Veragua,  but,  as  the  Indians  showed  him  the 
evidence  of  previous  possession  left  by  Diego 
de  Trexo,  the  new  arrival  took  his  departure. 

The  soldiers  of  Pereyra  were  in  a  most 
lamentable  state.  They  had  suffered  much  from 
nakedness  and  hunger,  for,  as  has  been  said,  all 
their  clothes  and  provisions  had  been  lost  in  the 
passage  of  the  rivers,  and  great  discontent 
reigned  among  them.  Though  V^quez  de  Cor- 
onado  supplied  them  with  what  they  needed,  it 
was  only  by  means  of  prayers  and  promises  that 
he  induced  them  to  remain  with  him;  they  were 
strongly  inclined  to  resimie  their  march.  The 
return  of  the  Alcalde  mayor  brought  much  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Indians.  Many  who  had  been 
in  hiding  came  in  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  to  lay 
before  him  complaints  of  ill  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Perejnra  and  his  command. 

The  ship  discharged  of  its  cargo,  Vazquez  de 
Coronado  arranged  to  have  it  set  out  at  once  to 
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bring  in  new  supplies  for  the  enterprise.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  however,  on  leaving  port, 
through  carelessness  of  the  pilot,  she  ran 
aground  on  the  bar.  This  proved  a  serious  mis- 
fortune, for  there  was  no  means  of  replacing  the 
vessel. 

The  Alcalde  may  or' a  chief  desire  was  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  Province  of  Ara  *  and  other  prov- 
inces situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  northern 
ocean,  "  in  which  endeavor  many  captains  and 
men  had  been  lost "  '  and  their  secrets  and  *'  en- 
chantment "  still  remained  unknown;  so  he  took 
up  his  march  toward  the  Atlantic,  and,  over- 
coming unheard-of  difficulties,  made  his  way 
over  the  Great  Cordillera.  All  the  horses  were 
left  by  the  way,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
impedimenta,  and  so  lofty  and  rugged  were  the 
mountains,  that  the  day  came  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  water,  but  on  the  sununit  of  the 
Cordillera  the  conqvistadores  came  upon  a  mag- 
nificent and  unique  spectacle — ^the  two  oceans. 
Rough  as  were  these  men,  they  were  enthraUed 
"by  the  consciousness  of  their  nearness  to 
heaven."  " 

After  a  six  days*  journey,  the  expedition 
reached  the  Province  of  Ara,  the  cacique*  of 
which,  having  already  learned  of  the  Captain's 

'Talamanca. 

'Lefin  FernAtideB — DooitmetitOi,  VoL  IV,  p.  36S. 

•/Md.,  p.  387. 
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goodness  through  the  caciques  of  Quepo  and 
Coto,  received  him  most  cordially  and  bestowed 
upon  him  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  to- 
gether with  many  golden  objects  skillfully 
worked.  In  return  he  gave  them  agricultural 
implements,  caps,  shirts  and  gewgaws.  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1564,  he  took  possession  of  the 
hamlet  of  Ara'  and  received  tiie  allegiance  of 
the  caciques  Yaranaba,  Duyba  and  Duy. 

Having  selected  the  hamlet  of  Ara  as  a  base 
of  operations  and  resting  place,  Vazquez  de 
Coronado  sent  Diego  Caro  de  Mesa  with  twenty- 
five  men  to  Terbi,  where  he  discovered  the  fa- 
mous Estrella  River,®  whence  sprang  the  legend 
of  those  times  concerning  another  Eldorado. 

The  caciqueg  Cabeaza,  Zurinza  and  Meza, 
whose  territories  were  embraced  within  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ara,  hastened  to  declare  their  alle^ance 
and  offer  their  services  to  the  camp.  The 
Alcalde  mayor  received  them  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordiality,  and  this  time  with  even  better 
reason,  for  he  had  received  advices  that  Alonso 
Vazquez  was  approaching  on  a  tour  of  conquest 
from  the  direction  of  Veragua  and  leaving  great 
havoc  and  destruction  in  his  wake.  The  Alcalde 
mayor  caused  his  surgeon  to  treat  the  injuries 

"The  name  of  Ara  U  bUU  preeerred  In  one  of  the  affluents 
of  the  river  Tarire,  In  Talamauca— tbe  river  Arart  Ttito 
river  is  also  known  by  tbe  name  of  Lart 

'The  Ghangulnola  and  Tllorio  River. 
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of  the  cacique  Yaranaba,  who  had  come  in  with 
serious  wounds  in  the  head  and  thighs,  and 
another  chief  named  Iztolfn  was  also  cured  of 
a  wound  in  his  hands.  Both  recovered  rapidly, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  natives,  who  thereupon 
came  in  great  numbers  to  be  treated  for  their 
infirmities.  In  this  way  the  art  of  Hippocrates 
became  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  conqueror. 
With  the  convalescence  of  the  sick  and  the  return 
of  Caro  de  Mesa  giving  glowing  accounts  of 
the  auriferous  river  discovered  by  him,  the  camp 
was  removed  towards  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  Cutcuru  River,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duy,'  and 
possession  was  taken  of  the  handet  of  that  name 
on  the  17th.  All  the  neighboring  caciques, 
among  them  Quaquinque  and  ZorobanS,*^  came 
in  and  submitted,  and,  with  good  will,  offered 
their  services.  They  brought  with  them  gifts  of 
gold,  for  which  were  returned  articles  of  Cas- 
tilian  workmanship,  the  Spaniard  being  careful 
always  not  to  betray  the  greed  for  this  metal 
which  had  brought  destruction  to  so  many  Span- 
ish captains  in  those  lands.  Vazquez  de  Coro- 
nado  had  the  rivers  and  ravines  of  Duy  care- 
fully searched  by  his  negro  slaves,  who  took  from 
some  of  them  some  excellent  specimens  of  gold. 
A  particularly  rich  find  was  made  in  the  river 

'Between  the  Sixaola  and  ChanKulnola  rlvera. 
"ZorobarA   was  the   name  originally    borne   by   Almtranta 
Baj. 
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discovered  by  Caro  de  Mesa  and  called  by  bim 
the  Rio  de  la  Estrella,  because  at  its  mouth  he 
saw  reflected  a  star  of  great  brilliance.^^  In 
March  the  gold  washings  of  this  river  were  par- 
celed out  among  the  conqmatadores.  The  best, 
extending  over  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  was  reserved  for  the  King;  nor  were  the 
interests  of  Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Landecho, 
President  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  for- 
gotten, or  those  of  the  Padre  Estrada  Rivago, 
which  was  most  just.*' 

From  Cutcuru  the  expedition  passed  on  to 
Quequexque  and  Taranca,  places  situated  on 
Almirante  Bay,  and  possession  was  taken  of 
Ceverin.  From  Quequexque  Bartolom^  Alvarea 
with  a  small  force  proceeded  down  the  Estrella 
River  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  leagues,  look- 
ing for  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  brought  to 
a  halt  by  the  marshes  at  Cojerin,  or  Cojeran,  a 
league  from  the  coast.  On  his  return  Vdzquez 
de  Coronado  raised  camp  and  set  out  for  the 
Tarire  River.**  In  the  Coaza  vaUey,  which  the 
natives  called  the  valley  of  the  Cicuas,  or  Valley 
of  the  Foreigners,^*  for  here  resided  a  colony  of 

"The  planet  TeDus. 

"For  the  details  of  tbla  partitloii.  Bee  Le6n  FernAudez — 
DocumentM,  Vol.  IV,  p.  824. 

"  Called  to-day  Slxaota  In  It»  lower  course. 

"In  ttte  Bribrl  iBngnage  Biffua  means  stranger.  Dr.  Wm. 
U.  Oabb — Tribui  y  Lenguat  Indifienat  de  Costa  Rioa;  LeOn 
FeraindeB — Doeumento$,  Vol  ill,  p.  427. 
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Mexican  Chichimecas  that  had  mixed  with  other 
tribes/*  he  came  upon  the  village  of  Quepza, 
where  at  first  the  Indians  sought  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  conceal  themselves,  but  in  the 
end  they  were  brought  into  the  open  and  declared 
their  allegiance.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the 
cacique  was  that  same  Iztolin  whose  wound  had 
been  healed  by  the  surgeon  at  Ara.  Vfizquez  de 
Coronado,  who  was  familiar  with  Nahuatl,  ex- 
horted him  in  his  own  language  to  become  ccm- 
verted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Ciruro,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Flaz- 
quita,  which  was  also  found  to  be  auriferous. 
On  the  28th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Tariaca," 
which  yielded  allegiance  as  did  all  the  neigh- 
bof  ing  viUages  situated  on  the  hills  of  Corotapa. 
Here  it  was  that,  in  1540,  had  stood  the  fortress 
of  Marbella,  constructed  by  Hemdn  Sanchez  de 
Badajoz.  From  Tariaca  he  passed  on  to  the 
Province  of  Pococi,"  arriving  on  the  8rd  of  April 
at  the  village  of  Querria,  where  vassalage  was 
promised  by  Yabieara,  cacique  of  that  place, 
Maruz  of  Auyaque  and  Bijcara,  Cocosi  of 
Zequepa,  and  various  others.     Later,  he  pro- 

"LeCn  FernAndez — Documents,  Vol.  IV,  p.  498.  These 
Mexicans  were  discovered  bf  HernAn  SAncbee  de  Badajos  in 
1540. 

"  The  coast  from  Port  LtmOn  as  far  as  Hold  Harbor. 

"The  coast  fiom  Portete,  as  far  as  the  moutb  of  tbs 
Uatlna. 
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ceeded  to  Buca,  a  village  in  the  same  Province 
of  Pococi,  situated  on  the  Matina  River,  and  took 
possession  on  the  9th  of  April.  Diriaca  and 
Cuxurit  submitted,  as  did  Diruamo,  cacique  of 
Parragua.'*  A  leading  chief  named  Biarquira 
declared  allegiance  in  the  name  of  BLrior,  cacique 
of  the  village  of  Xuana,  who  had  his  seat  of 
government  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  Matina. 
Cabeara  and  Coragua,  caciqueg  of  Babagua, 
Puca  of  Chirrip6  and  several  others  also  came 
in. 

Later,  pursuing  his  march,  Vizquez  de  Coro- 
nado  arrived  on  the  20th  of  April  at  Tayutic, 
afterwards  called  Teotique.  The  cacique  Sabaca 
probably  told  him  that  he  had  gone  to  see  him 
at  Garcimufioz  but  that  he  had  arrived  on  the 
day  following  the  Captain's  departure  for 
Nicaragua,  and  might  have  repeated  to  him 
what  he  had  already  told  to  Juan  de  Illanes  de 
Castro:  that  the  cacique  of  Suerre  still  preserved 
the  spoils  of  the  expedition  of  Diego  Gutierrez, 
who  was  killed  nearly  twenty-three  years  before 
in  that  coimtry.  Sabaca  renewed  the  allegiance 
given  at  Garcimufioz. 

From  Tayutic  the  expedition  continued  its 
march  as  far  as  the  village  of  Atirro,  which 
VAzquez  de  Coronado,  having  left  the  place  in 
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peace  when  he  went  to  Nicaragua,  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  in  full  rebellion.  Tunialba  and 
Ujarraz  were  also  up  in  arms.  At  Corrosi,  a 
place  situated  near  the  present  village  of  Tucur- 
rique.  he  came  upon  the  mutilated  corpses  of 
two  Spaniards  who  had  gone  out  in  search  of 
maize,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  for  the  new  city 
of  Cartago,  which  had  been  settled  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Vazquez  de  Coronado.  He  also  found 
pottery  strewn  along  the  road. 

The  Indians  fell  upon  the  rear  guard,  but 
VAzquez  de  Coronado,  who  had  gone  forward, 
returned  with  great  celerity  and  vigorously  re- 
pulsed the  attack.  In  a  difficult  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Guareo  valley,*"  he  discovered  a 
dangerous  ambuscade.  The  Alcalde  mayor,  how- 
ever, protecting  his  flanks  with  the  arquebusiers, 
made  it  possible  for  his  force  to  pass  throu^, 
the  Indians  not  daring  to  attack ;  they  contented 
themselves  with  hurling  war  cries  at  them  from 
the  crest  of  a  neighboring  hill.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  small  success,  dismay  spread  throuf^ 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  reasoned  from  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  had  dared  to  kill  the  two  Span- 
iards, that  the  city  had  already  been  destroyed, 
and  that  there  remained  for  them  no  secure 
refuge  from  their  terrible  hardships. 

In  order  to  restore  their  drooping  spirits,  the 

"UJarraa   TaUej. 
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leader  called  them  together  and  said  to  them: 
"  Ye  are  Spaniards,  sons  of  noble  fathers,  and 
must  show  yom:  courage  in  this  emergency.  Be 
not  dismayed,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Span- 
ish nation  to  perform  deeds  that  exceed  the 
highest  stuidards  of  greatness.'*  He  added  that, 
as  their  leader,  he  must  be  first  in  all  risks  and 
losses,  and  told  them  to  choose  men  among 
themselves,  and  he  would  give  them  suffi- 
cient power  to  proceed  to  Nicaragua  and  Guate- 
mala and  sell,  not  only  his  personal  property  and 
estate  and  the  jewels  and  finery  of  his  wife,  but 
also,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  pledge  his 
sons;  and  he  further  assured  them  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  President  of  the  Audiencia  and 
the  authorities  of  Nicaragua,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  unwilling  to  supply  them  with 
any  necessities,  would  also  give  them  assistance 
when  they  knew  the  desperate  condition  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Reheartened  by  such  manly 
and  generous  words,  the  soldiers  swore  to  follow 
their  chief  to  the  end  and  not  desert  their  flag. 
In  the  month  of  May,  the  expedition  reached 
Cartago,  to  the  great  surpcise  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  given  V^quez  de  Coronado  up  for 
dead;  indeed  they  had  supposed  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  Indian  uprising.  It  appeared  that 
following  his  instructions,  Juan  de  Illanes  de 
Castro  had  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Garci- 
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mufioz  to  remove  to  the  Guarco  valley  and  that 
there  the  city  of  Carta^  had  been  laid  out  and 
built  in  the  space  of  three  months  by  the  Alcalde 
ordinario,  Alonso  de  Anguciana  de  Giunboa, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Indians  of  the  valley.  The 
migration  had  taken  place  in  the  month  of 
March.  1564."  But  the  life  of  the  newly  bom 
town  had  been  far  from  tranquil  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Alcalde  mayor.  One  after  another 
the  Indian  tribes  had  risen  in  revolt;  those  from 
Co  had  fortified  thonselves  on  the  heights  of 
the  volcano  '^  and  Captain  Fajardo  had  gone  out 
with  twenty  men  to  give  them  battle.  He  con- 
quered them,  although  with  great  difficulty,  for 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  exceedingly  ardu- 
ous. Pedro  Alonso  Cano  had  forced  an  entry 
into  Currirabd;  Augustm  de  Hinojosa  had  en- 
tered Ujarraci,  Orosf  and  Corrosf;  but,  as  the 
rebels  had  strengthened  their  forces  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Reventaz6n,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
construct  a  network  of  bejuco*  (rattan  reeds) 
in  order  to  cross  the  river  and  put  them  to  rout. 
Captain  Fajardo  afterwards  had  suppressed, 
with  severe  punishment,  a  rebellion  in  Pacaca. 
These  uprisings  by  the  Indians  resulted  from 

"Cleto  Oonz&les  Vlqum—Apuntet.  The  firet  cabOdo  at 
mnnlcipal  conocil  of  Gartago  was  composed  of  AIodm  de 
Angnciana  de  Gamboa,  Pedro  Alonso  Cano,  Diego  Caro  de 
Mesa,  Miguel  de  QAngora,  Lnla  de  Farada,  Bartolomti  Alrarei 
da  Coy  and  JerOnlmo  de  Barros. 

"  Tbe  volcano  of  Co,  called  to-da;  tbe  volcano  of  IiasL 
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their  being  continually  despoiled  of  their  maize 
to  provision  the  city.  The  crops  for  the  past 
few  years  had  been  very  poor  and  the  food  sup- 
ply had  become  more  and  more  scarce  through- 
out the  country ;  so  that  the  poor  Indians  had  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  and 
it  had  been  the  same  with  the  Spaniards,  with  the 
difference,  however,  that  the  former  were  de- 
fending the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  labor.  This 
last  rebellion  had  been  by  far  the  most  serious. 
On  one  occasion  the  Orosf  Indians  killed  eight 
Spaniards  who  had  attempted  to  steal  their 
maize,  and  the  horses  brought  along  to  carry  the 
grain  were  also  destroyed.  Two  expeditions  had 
been  at  once  sent  out  against  the  Indians  by 
different  routes,  one  under  the  command  of 
Illanes  de  Castro  and  the  other  under  Pedro 
Alonso  Cano.  They  were  on  the  march  all  night 
in  order  to  surprise  the  village  at  dawn,  but  on 
their  arrival  they  found  that  the  Indians  had 
already  retired  to  the  forests — and  nothing  was 
found  but  the  corpses  of  some  Spaniards,  from 
which  the  hands  and  feet  had  been  hacked  off. 
Later,  Anguciana  de  Gamboa  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  a  punitive  expedition,  which,  as 
he  himself  assures  us,^'  was  completely  success- 
ful. Nevertheless,  it  is  certam  that  hostilities 
had  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
"Peralta— IMd,  p.  860. 
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Alcalde  mayor  and  that  the  situatioD  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cartago  had  become  so  critical  at 
that  time  that  they  were  planning  to  abandon 
the  city. 

Vflzquez  de  Coronado  found  that  the  caciquet 
Aserri,  Cumrabd,  Yurusti,  Quirco  and  Puririsi 
had  been  arrested,  but  as  the  investigation  insti- 
tuted by  him  resulted  in  establishing  their  inno- 
cence, he  set  them  at  liberty,  only  recommend- 
ing that  they  send  in  some  of  their  people  for 
service  in  the  town.  This  done,  he  ordered 
Anguciana  de  Gamboa,  with  fifty  men,  to  set 
out  again  and  bring  about  the  submission  of  the 
rebels,  and  himself  with  a  cavalry  detachment 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
Guarco  "  to  summon  the  Indians  to  obedience. 
The  rebellious  band,  however,  refused  to  come 
in,  instead  hurling  shouts  of  defiance  from  the 
heights  surrounding  the  valley.  But  one  Indian 
was  caught  by  Anguciana  and  the  prisoner  was 
killed  by  his  orders.  Afterwards,  it  appears*  one 
or  two  others  were  quartered  by  command  of 
Vazquez  de  Coronado.** 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  Vizquez  de  Coronado*s  sole 
act  of  cruelty  in  Costa  Rica,  for  it  must  be  said 

"Tte  UJarras  valley. 

*"'  And  later,  according  to  tbe  record,  tbe  raid  JoAn 
V&EQuez  caused  one  or  two  to  be  qnartered.'.'  Declaration  of 
the  lAcenciado  Antonio  de  OUvera,  aicalde  of  tlie  Holy  Brotber- 
hood.    Fern&ndeE— nocttmeNtoa,  VoL  VI,  i^  4B8-4&8. 
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in  his  honor  that  in  all  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  America  there  is  perhaps  no  record  of 
a  more  humane  and  less  avaricious  captain. 
Among  a  multitude  of  acts  may  be  cited  the 
instance  of  his  ordering  to  be  buried  the  only 
chain  brought  by  his  soldiers  for  use  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  caciques.  No  less  eloquent  is 
the  testimony  of  an  illustrious  Franciscan,  who 
cannot  be  taxed  with  partiality,  for  the  severity 
of  the  members  of  this  order  against  the  con- 
qvistadores  is  well  known.  Fray  Pedro  de  Be- 
tanzos  writes  from  GarcimuAoz  to  the  king  on 
June  80th,  1568:  "  "  And  for  the  pacification 
of  this  country  your  Royal  Audienda  installed  a 
gentleman  from  Guatemala  who  calls  himself  ' 
Joh^  Vdzquez  de  Coronado,  a  native  of  Sala- 
manca. I  had  thought  the  method  of  conquest 
adopted  by  him  and  his  soldiers  was  that  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  past — by  killing  and  rob- 
bing these  poor  people — and  with  this  in  mind, 
I  hastened  my  coming  in  order  to  interpose  in 
their  behalf.  I  found,  however,  that  he  was 
considerate  and  that  his  scheme  of  conquest  was 
as  beneficial  as  that  of  the  rehgious  orders,  who 
have  more  consideration  for  these  natives.  Your 
Majesty  ought  to  know,  and  give  thanks  there- 
for to  Our  Lord,  that  in  all  the  Indies  no  con- 

*LeOn  FernADdeB— Dooumento*,  VoL  VII,  p.  10. 
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quest  has  been  more  blameless  or  cast  less  of  a 
burden  of  remorse  upon  the  royal  conscience  of 
your  Majesty  than  this." 

On  his  arrival  the  Alcalde  mayor  foimd  at 
Cartago  another  Franciscan  whose  name  to-day 
enjoys  universal  fame — Fray  Lorenzo  de  Bien- 
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venida  who,  in  company  with  Fray  Diego  de 
Salinas  and  Fray  Melchor  de  Salascar,  had  come 
from  Guatemala. 

The  work  accomplished  by  VAzquez  de  Coro- 
nado  merits  the  high  praise,  not  alone  for  the 
boldness  and  energy  displayed  by  that  leader, 
able  as  he  was  to  overcome  obstacles,  which  even 
with  the  greater  facilities  of  the  present  day  ap- 
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pear  insurmountable,  but  also  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  brought  that  work  to  a  con- 
clusion. His  policy,  always  friendly  and  pru- 
dent, proved  to  be  his  best  auxiliary,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  overrun  great  stretches  of  ter- 
ritory, peopled  by  hostile  tribes  accustomed  for 
years  to  triumph  over  the  Spaniards,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man — proof  positive  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  Indians  only  took  up 
arms  to  defend  their  lives  and  property,  and 
that  their  submission  was  obtained  more  effect- 
ively by  kindness  and  justice  than  by  swords  and 
lances.  The  fidelity  and  love  shown  by  them 
towards  Hemdn  Sdnchez  de  Badajoz  when  that 
leader  was  imprisoned  and  disgraced,  demon- 
strate their  appreciation  of  kindly  treatment. 

Nevertheless,  conquests  by  honorable  and 
Christian  methods,  far  from  enriching  their  cap- 
tains, brought  them  only  wretchedness.  In  the 
conquest  of  Costa  Rica,  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coro- 
nado  expended  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pesos,  and,  as  this  upright  leader  looked  for  his 
recompense  to  the  rich  gold  washings  of  the 
Estrella  River  rather  than  the  spoliation  of  the 
Indians,  he  failed  to  recover  his  outlay  and  the 
moment  arrived  when  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. He  was  then  forced  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  casting  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
the  King.     Experience  had  taught,  however, 
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that  to  secure  favor  from  the  King,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  follow  the  example  of  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado,  Hemdn  Cortes  and  other  captains  and 
repair  in  person  to  court.  And  as  the  CabUdo 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cartago  desired  also 
something  more  substantial  than  a  mere  royal 
message  of  thanks,  they  agreed  with  Vizqaex 
de  Coronado  that  he  must  go  to  Spain.  He  set 
out,  accompanied  by  the  Alguacil  mayor,  Diego 
Caro  de  Mesa,  and  the  Alcaldet  ordinariot, 
Alonso  de  Anguciana  de  Gamboa  and  Pedro 
Alonso  Cano.  In  their  turn,  the  Franciscans 
resolved  to  send  along  with  him  to  the  court 
Fray  Lorenzo  de  Bienvenida,  that  he  might 
add  his  story  to  the  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  and  seek  assistance  for  the  work  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  favorable  testimony  given  by  this  vir- 
tuous priest  contributed  largely  to  the  excellent 
reception  the  humane  conqvistador  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  Philip  II. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1565,  upon  him  and  his 
descendants  that  monarch  conferred  the  title  of 
Adelantado  of  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  a  thousand  pesos,  and,  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month,  appointed  him  Gov- 
ernor with  a  further  salary  of  two  thousand 
pesos  in  gold  to  be  obtained  from  the  mines. 
Diego  de  Caro  de  Mesa  received  an  enlargement 
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of  his  coat  of  aims,''  and  the  AlgtuuUivsgo  mayor 
for  life  over  the  Cabildo  of  Cartago.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  1565,  this  city  received  from  the 
King  a  royal  decree  conveying  his  thanks  for 
the  services  rendered  by  its  citizens  in  discovery, 
conquest  and  settlement,*^  and  on  the  17th,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Diego  de  Caro  de  Mesa,  he 
bestowed  upon  it  a  shield  with  armorial  bear- 
ings.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  and  doubtless  because  of 
his  disagreements  with  Vdzquez  de  Coronado, 
the  Padre  Estrado  Rilvago,  deserving  as  he  was 
of  reward,  failed  utterly  to  achieve  the  miter — 
so  long  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  On  the  con- 
trary, Philip  II.,  by  royal  decree  of  the  same 
year,'"  addressed  to  the  Padre  Don  Luis  de 
Fuentes,  Bishop  of  ^Nicaragua,  confirmed  the 
decree  of  May  9,  1545,  in  which  he  ordered  the 
prelate  of  that  province  to  attend  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  Costa  Rica. 

"Peralta — Cotta  Rtca,  yicaragua  y  FanamA,  p.  376; 
Sodedad  de  BlbUdfllos  Espafioles— JToMHario  de  Congutoto- 
4ore»  de  Indiat,  p.  66. 

"  Peralta— i6W.,  p.  302. 

"/bid.,  393;  Sodedad  de  BibUAfllos  BspaOoleB,  iMd.,  p.  201. 
"A  Bhield  with  two  dlrlBloDs:  in  the  upper,  on  a  red  field,  a 
lion  rampant  poised  for  a  spring,  bearing  on  its  head  a  crown 
and  with  three  blood  red  bars;  In  tbe  lower  division,  beneath 
the  above,  a  golden  caatle  on  a  field  of  blue;  about  the  border 
of  tbe  shield  were  ranged  six  black  eagles  on  a  fleld  of  Bllver, 
and  for  a  heraldic  device  a  large  golden  crown  witli  the  motto, 
"Fide  et  Pace." 

■Peralta--iMd.,  p.  882. 
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Nor  did  the  King  forget  the  Fray  Lorenzo  de 
Bienvenida.  To  him  he  gave  from  the  royal 
coffers  five  hmidred  ducats  for  the  purciiase  of 
chmx^h  omunents  and  bells,  and  all  the  wine  and 
oil  that  would  be  needed  for  the  space  of  six 
years  by  the  convents  that  were  proposed  to  be 
founded  in  Costa  Rica."  For  this  service  he  had 
assigned  thirteen  benevolent  friars.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1566  Fray  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Car- 
tago,  however,  with  but  two  of  the  Friars — ^the 
other  eleven  fell  by  the  wayside,  some  in  Spain 
and  others  in  the  Grand  Canary." 

Satisfied  by  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  King,  Juan  VAzquez  de  Cor(»iado,  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  and  courage,  prepared  to 
return  to  Costa  Rica.  Fifty-two  volunteers 
offered  to  go  with  him,  among  whom  were  numer- 
ous distinguished  caballeros  of  Salamanca,  and 
from  the  King  he  sought  permission  to  take 
along  thirty  husbandmen,  of  whom  only  eight 
reached  Sanldcar  de  Barrameda,  where  all  were 
to  have  been  sent  aboard  the  armada  of  Don 
Cristobal  de  Eraso,  which  was  bound  for 
Tierra  Firme.  On  the  4tb  of  October,  1565, 
Juan  V^uez  de  Coronado  wrote  to  the  King 
from  the  port  stating  that  the  ships  were  ready 
to  set  sail."     The  departure  must  have  taken 

"Pttalta— 46M.,  p.  887. 

"  Lefin  Fernfindes— *6«.,  VoL  VII,  p.  144. 

•Peralta-4Mrf.,  p.  887. 
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place  shortly  afterward,  for  on  the  22nd  it  is 
recorded  that  the  armada  took  refuge  in  Cidiz 
from  a  storm.  But  the  S<m  Joaepe,  which  car- 
ried the  AeUlantado  and  his  companions,  was 
lost  in  the  tempest,"  with  all  on  board." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  Vazquez  de 
Coronado  had  been  able  to  return  to  Costa  Rica, 
the  fate  of  the  province  would  have  been  far 
different.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in 
those  times  the  opinion  prevailed  among  many 
that  the  reports  made  by  him  to  Philip  II.  con- 
«ming  the  number  of  Indians  inhabiting  Costa 
Rica  and  the  great  riches  of  the  Estrella  River 
were  much  exaggerated  and  that  for  this  reason 
his  failure  had  been  expected." 

■/Md.,  p.  798. 

"Alonso  de  Anguclaoa  de  Oamboa  was  not  aboard  tbla  ship. 

"This  opluloD  waa  expressed  \>j  Juan  Dftvila  In  a  relation 
be  sent  to  FUUp  II.  In  1666:  "  Returning  a  second  time  Joan 
VAzquez  de  Coronado  claimed  to  bave  discovered  a  rlrer  of 
great  rlcbnees  to  wUch  be  gare  the  name  of  Estrella  and 
from  wblcb  he  said  he  bad  extracted  a  qoantltr  of  gold.  After 
bis  discovery  he  set  oat  to  bring  the  news  to  Tour  Hlgbness, 
and,  as  I  have  understood  from  persons  who  bare  appeared 
at  your  rojal  court,  tbe  said  VAzquez  reported  to  Yonr  Hlgb- 
ness a  larger  quantity  than  In  truth  existed;  wherefore.  It 
seems  to  me  tbat  If  he  had  reached  Coatarrica  with  such  a 
galaxy  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  as  be  bad  with  him  and  tbey 
bad  found  tbemselTee  deceived,  this  deception  would  bave 
resulted  In  their  killing  blm  or  perpetrating  upon  him  some 
act  of  madness,  as  has  been  done  In  these  parts  wltb  those 
who  have  worked  against  your  royal  Interests." 
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MiGtni.  SInchez  dk  Gdido  and  Pedko  Tsneoas  se 
Loa  Rfos — CoMSPixACT  AuoHo  THE  Imdianb  to  Re- 
gain Theis  Libbrtt — ^Trb  Citt  or  Caxtaoo  ni 
Danqeb — PbiatAn  ok  Ribeka  Succeeds  VAzaosz 

DB    COBONADO PuNUHMENT    OF    THE     RsBBta II- 

I^OAL   DiSTUBOTION   OF   THE   INDIANS PeBAFAN  DE 

RiBBBA  Sets  Out  foe  the  Estbbli^  Rtteb — Cap- 
tain Juan  Soi.ano  in  the  Valley  of  the  GuATicf — 
Mtttint  of  the  Soldiebs — Pebaf^  Cbobses  the 
Gbeat  Cobdillbka  in  the  Dieection  of  the  Pa- 
cific AND  Reaches  the  CniBiQcf  Valleys — The 
Citt  of  Nombbb  db  Jes^s — Failuee  of  Pbbafak 
DB  Ribbka 

(1565-1578) 

WITH  the  advent  of  Miguel  Sincbez  de 
Guido,  governor  ad  interim,  after  the 
departure  of  Vizquez  de  Coronado, 
whose  ceaseless  activity  had  kept  the  incipient 
colony  constantly  on  the  move,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cartago  hoped  for  a  period  of  repose  while 
they  were  expecting  the  return  of  the  Conquista- 
dor from  court,  bearing  with  him  the  rewards 
the  King  could  do  no  less  than  bestow  on  such 
worthy  servants. 

Bbt,  although  the  climate  of  Guarco  was  re- 
freshing and  most  benign  and  the  valley  pic- 
turesque and  fertile,  many  of  the  essential  ele- 
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ments  for  a  quiet  life  were  lacking.  Provisions 
were  always  scarce  and  there  was  constant  re- 
currence of  outbreaks  among  the  Indians,  who 
could  no  longer  endure  being  forced  to  serve  and 
provide  nourishment  for  the  intruders  who  had 
come  to  despoil  them  of  their  liberty  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  Wearied  of  the  constant 
struggle,  many  of  the  conquiatadores  lost  pa- 
tience and  sought  other  fields  of  adventure.  The 
province  would  thus  have  become  wholly  de- 
populated but  for  the  arrival  of  Pedro  Venegas 
de  los  Rios,  treasurer  of  Nicaragua,  who  was 
appointed  Alcalde  mayor,  ad  interim,  of  Costa 
Rica,  in  the  absence  of  Vazquez  de  Coronado. 
Rios  brought  with  him  provisions  for  the  in- 
habitants, and  settlers  to  repeople  the  city. 

The  news  of  the  Adeltmtado's  death  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  that  had  been  builded  upon  the 
capacity  of  this  intelligent  and  generous  chief, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  so  unfortunate  an 
event  should  contribute  to  the  increasing  dis- 
content of  the  Indians,  who  had  looked  upon  him 
as  a  bulwark  of  protection  against  the  rapacity 
and  cruelty  of  the  invaders.  The  greater  part 
of  them  fled  to  the  moxmtains  to  escape  the 
slavery  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and, 
finally,  the  Indians  of  Guarco,  Turrialba,  Ujar- 
raz,  Corrosi  and  Atirro  joined  in  a  secret  con- 
federation for  the  immediate  extermination  of 
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the  Spaniards  and  the  recovery  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Of  this  conspiracy  a  cacique  called 
Turichiquf,  who  lived  in  the  Ujarraz  valley,  was 
the  principal  leader. 

llie  plot  hatched,  Turichiquf  sent  word  to 
Pedro  Venegas  de  los  Rfos  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1568,  inviting  him  to  his  village  on 
the  pretext  of  adjusting  the  allotment  of  lands 
for  settlement  by  certain  rebellious  Indians  thai 
at  large  in  the  forests  and  who  desired  to  come 
in  and  surrender.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the 
trap  laid  for  him,  the  Alcalde  mayor  set  out  with 
ten  men  and  some  Indian  servants.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  cacique,  lodged  in  the 
cacique's  own  house  and  served  with  refresh- 
ments. At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  In- 
dians proceeded  to  execute  a  war  dance  in  honor 
of  Venegas  de  los  Ri'os,  armed  with  stone  battle 
axes,  as  was  their  custom.  The  Spaniards  were 
being  greatly  diverted  by  the  dance,  when,  sud- 
denly, one  of  the  leaders  gave  an  order.  On 
hearing  it,  the  Indians  broke  out  into  war  cries 
and,  at  this  signal,  were  joined  by  many  others, 
who  rushed  from  their  ambush  among  the  reeds 
on  the  bank  of  a  near-by  river,  and  fell  upon  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  drew  their  swords  and 
bravely  defended  themselves,  but  the  conspira- 
tors succeeded  in  killing  two  half-breeds  and  a 
number  of  Indian  servants  and  seriously  wound- 
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ing  two  soldiers.  Effecting  a  retreat,  the  Al- 
calde mayor  returned  to  Cartago  with  his 
wounded. 

After  this,  the  insurrection  became  general. 
The  city  of  Cartago  found  itself  in  a  most  crit- 
ical situation,  its  inhabitants  few  in  number  and 
the  confederated  Indians  threatening  attack. 
For  better  defense,  the  populace  fortified  itself 
in  the  church,  which  was  the  most  substantial 
structure  in  the  town,  and,  notice  having  been 
received  of  the  approach  of  the  new  governor, 
despatched  messengers  to  speed  his  awival. 

On  the  death  of  Juan  V^quez  de  Coronado, 
Philip  II.  had  named  as  Governor  of  Costa  Rica 
(July  19,  1566)  Pedro  Afin  de  Ribera,  a  scion 
of  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  AlcaU,  Adelantado 
mayor  of  Andalusia.^  Perafin  (Pedro  AfAn), 
a  native  of  Castile,  was  a  man  then  some  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  Honduras 
since  1527.  Under  the  orders  of  Andres  de 
Cereceda  (Gil  Gonz&lez  Ddvila's  treasurer  in  the 
expedition  into  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua),  he 
had  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Naco,  and  later 
had  figured  in  important  public  offices,  such  as 
that  of  lieutenant  governor  of  Trujillo,  where 
he  enrolled  himself  as  a  citizen.  With  the  sack- 
ing of  that  city,  in  1559,  by  the  French  corsairs, 
Peraf^  had  become  a  ruined  man,  and  the  King, 
'  Peralta — Ootta  Rica,  NiearaffiM  y  PmtamA,  p.  208. 
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by  way  of  recompense  for  his  services,  had  ap- 
pointed him  Governor  of  Costa  Rica. 

From  Honduras  he  had  entered  Costa  Rica 
by  way  of  Nicoya  and  Chomes,  with  his  family 
and  a  few  soldiers,  and  more  than  four  hmidred 
head  of  cattle  that  he  had  brought  from  Cholu- 
teca,  and,  proceeding  overland,  had  founded  the 
city  of  Aranjuez^  and  the  port  of  Ribera,  en 
route.'  When  he  learned  of  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  Cartage,  he  hastened  his  mardi  and 
succeeded,  with  thirty  or  forty  men,  in  reaching 
the  beleaguered  city  in  time  to  relieve  it,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1568.  These  reinforcements 
enabled  the  Spaniards  to  take  the  offensive,  and 
to  make  sorties  In  search  of  the  food  of  which 
the  city  stood  in  desperate  need.  Antonio  Pe- 
reyra  led  a  foray  into  the  villages  of  Atirro,  Tur- 
rialba,  Corrosf  and  Cuquerrique  *  and  brought 
them  again  under  submission.  Later,  the  same 
captain  penetrated  into  the  province  of  the  Abra, 
or  Currirab^'  and  entered  Barba,  Ujarraz  and 
Toyop^,  and,  locating  his  camp  in  the  valley 
of  La  Cruz,  gathered  from  the   surrounding 

'On  the  banlEB  of  the  Anuijuez  RlTer  and  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Bruselai. 

*At  the  month  of  the  rlrer  where  Pnntarenas  now  Is. 

'Tacurriqne. 

>ThlB  province  of  the  Abra,  or  CarrlrabA,  also  called 
Porrosqu^Ia,  occDpied  the  valley  of  Cnrrldabat,  and  was 
bordered  on  the  west  by  AterH,  on  the  east  by  UJarras 
(Porroacrta)  and  on  the  northweat  by  Tlcea  and  Barba. 
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plantations  a  considerable  quantity  of  maize. 
As  a  result  of  other  expeditions  that  were  made 
against  the  various  villages,  all  returned  to  their 
allegiance. 

The  uprising  had  spread  as  far  as  the  prov- 
inces of  Pococi  and  Auyaque,  which  had  been 
discovered  and  subjugated  by  Y&zquez  de  Coro- 
nado.  Perafin,  therefore,  resolved  to  send  his 
son  Don  Diego  L(ipez  de  Ribera,  whom  he  had 
appointed  lieutenant  to  the  Governor,"  to  pacify 
that  country.  The  young  leader  set  out  with 
fifty  men,  among  them  the  famous  captains  Juan 
Solano  and  Alvaro  de  Acuiia,  who  for  many 
years  were  noted  as  the  first  conqtmtadores  of 
Costa  Rica,  until,  indeed,  the  investigations  of 
Don  Leon  Fernandez  and  Don  Manuel  M.  de 
Peralta  dispelled  the  error  propagated  by  the 
Guatemalan  historian,  Domingo  Juarros,  and 
other  Central  Americans  who  followed  in  his 
wake.^  Don  Diego  L6pez  de  Kibera  accom- 
plished his  task  with  but  little  difficulty. 

'Tbls  appointment  was  disapproved  by  Ko^al  Decree  of 
October  29,  1S6&. 

'Jnarros — HMoria  de  la  Oiudad  de  Oaatemala,  VoL  II, 
p.  197;  Felipe  Molina— fliwjue/o  de  Costa  Rica,  pp.  10  and  81; 
ISontaim—BegeHa  Hlttdrica,  VoL  I,  p.  300. 

Juan  Solano  came  to  Costa  Rica  with  the,  lAcenciado 
Cavalltfn  in  1660,  and  Alvaro  de  AcaBa  arrived  In  about  1564. 
Tbe  latter's  name  appears  In  the  list  of  those  proscribed  In 
1562  for  having  declared  In  favor  of  the  tyranta  Hernando  de 
Gnzmftn  and  Lope  de  Agnlrre  In  Peru. 

It  la  curious  to  note  that  In  spite  of  the  concIuslTe  works  of 
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The  province  pacified,  Ferafin  was  called 
upon  to  overcome  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  order 
to  carry  through  his  project  of  founding  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Estrella  River,  for  the  soldiers, 
anxious  to  secure  the  coveted  reward  for  their 
labors,  threatened  to  quit  the  country  unless  the 
Indians  were  parceled  out  among  them.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  conquest,  all  had 
claimed  the  right  to  this  distribution,  Vazquez 
de  Coronado*  included;  the  CabUdos  of  Garci- 
mufioz  and  Cartage  had  petitioned  for  it.  In 
1562  the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  wrote  to  the  King, 
making  clear  the  necessity  of  such  an  apportion- 
ment among  the  conqvMtadores."  The  Licend- 
ado  Landecho,  President  of  the  Audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  addressed  two  letters  to  Philip  II. 
to  the  same  end,"  but  the  system  of  apportion- 
ment conceived  by  Columbus  had  produced  such 
evil  results,  and  the  Padre  Las  Casas  and  other 
virtuous  men  had  protested  with  such  energy 
against  this  form  of  slavery  which  lent  itself  to  so 
many  abuses  and  cruelties,  that  the  Spanish 
Crown,  at  last  aroused  to  pity,  resolved  to  put 

Setiores  Femftndes  and  Peralta,  the  CentrBl  American 
historians  contlnne  to  perpetrate  tbls  error  of  JaairoB  as  well 
as  tlie  no  less  serious  mistake  of  saying  that  Don  Joi^  de 
Alvarado,  brother  of  Don  Pedro,  took  part  In  the  conquest  of 
Tarrialba  and  Snerre  tn  1S30. 

*Ricardo  Feraftndes  Qnardla — Cartai  de  Juan  VAzqvat  is 
Ooronado,  p.  39, 

'  Peralta — Costa  Btca,  Nicaragua  y  PawmA,  p.  210. 

"LeOn  Pemftndea— MSS. 
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an  end  to  it  by  means  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indians. 

In  some  measure  these  laws  did  prove 
to  be  a  bridle  on  the  adventurers  who  had 
been  devastating  these  American  countries  under 
the  pretext  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  Evan- 
gels— though  a  weak  one,  because,  for  the  most 
part,  the  invaders  had  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  enriching  themselves  by  despoiling  the 
unhappy  Indians.  If  to  Cavall6n  and  V^quez 
de  Coronado  credit  must  be  given  for  conducting 
their  conquest  of  Costa  Rica  within  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Crown,  this  cannot  be  said 
of  others,  such  as  Juan  P^ez  de  Cabrera,  who 
preferred  to  abandon  his  conquest  because  he 
was  not  permitted  to  carry  it  through  with  fire 
and  sword. 

As  a  result  of  his  prohibition  against  the  ap- 
portiomnent  of  the  Indians — since  they  had  long 
been  looked  upon  as  lawful  prize  by  the  con- 
qvistadores — the  King  was  obliged,  in  justice,  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  expeditions  and 
to  pay  salaries  to  those  who  undertook  them 
under  his  banner;  otherwise  the  conqmatadores 
would  have  been  ruined  as  had  been  the  case 
with  those  of  Costa  Rica  whom  Ferafdn  found 
in  extreme  poverty  and  more  insistent  than  ever 
in  their  demands  that  the  Indians  be  parceled 
out  among  them.    With  this  object  in  view,  the 
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Ce^jUdo  and  citizens  of  Cartago  had  recourse  to 
the  Audiencia  which  for  the  second  time  the  King 
had  established  in  Panama,  in  15d8>  to  supersede 
that  of  Guatemala.  This  new  Audiencia  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction  from  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  ex- 
clusive, and  the  Ulua  River,  to  the  Dari^n  Rjtct 
(Atrato),  exclusive,  and  consequently  the  Prov- 
inces of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  were  under 
its  control.  The  Audiencia  consented  to  re- 
munerate the  conquigtadorea,  but  in  the  form 
established  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  governing 
the  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Indian  villages  or 
tribes  were  to  be  placed  in  direct  dependence 
upon  the  Crown,  and  for  each  was  prescribed  the 
amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  in,  and,  out  of  the 
fund  made  up  from  this  levy,  an  annual  stipend 
was  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  grantees.  It  is  true 
that  this  arrangement  most  effectively  enslaved 
the  Indians,  but  it  at  least  prevented  their  direct 
exploitation  by  actual  masters — an  evil  that  had 
been  as  merciless  as  it  was  unjust  for  them. 

By  an  order  of  the  10th  of  February,  1568, 
the  Audiencia  directed  PerafAn  to  notify  the  con- 
qvi»tadore»  of  Costa  Rica  of  the  annual  sums 
they  were  to  receive  conformably  with  the  indi- 
vidual merits  and  rank  of  each.  This  provision 
only  evoked  a  general  protest,  for  what  all  de- 
manded were  grants  of  unrestricted  rights  over 
the  Indians,  such  as  had  been  enjoyed  in  times 
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past  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquered  American 
countries.  The  Governor,  however,  was  not  em- 
powered to  m^e  such  grants  and  he  so  informed 
the  conqvigtadores.  The  latter  rejoined  that  un- 
less the  Indians  should  be  turned  over  to  them, 
they  would  abandon  the  province  in  a  body, 
whereupon  PeraKn  pronounced  the  severest 
penalties  against  the  deserters,  but  eventually 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ingly committing  a  violation  of  the  law  for  which 
he  ran  the  risk  of  bringing  down  on  his  own  head 
a  severe  punishment.  In  January,  1569,  there- 
fore, he  parceled  out  the  Indians  among  his 
people,  that  is,  he  gave  to  each  Spaniard  a  cer- 
tain number  of  slaves.  This  distribution  was 
made  eflFective  in  all  the  villages  discovered  up  to 
that  moment.^^ 

In  order  to  screen,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
irregularity  of  the  (Jovemor's  action  and  give 
to  the  transaction  some  semblance  of  legality, 
the  CabUdo  of  Cartago,"  on  the  4th  of  January, 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  Perafan  to  re- 
munerate the  conqvistadores  for  their  services 
wid  turn  over  to  them  the  Indian  villages — in 

"Le6n  Fern&ndez — Documentog,  Vol.  V,  p.  3. 

"ThlB  cabildo,  or  manldpal  council,  waa  composed  ot  Pedro 
Afftn  de  Ribera,  son  of  the  Governor,  and  Esteban  de  Mena, 
alcatdet  ordfnarlo*,  Jertnlmo  de  Barros,  royal  treasurer,  Cap- 
tain Juan  Solano,  agent  and  overseer  for  the  Grown.  Juan 
liejla  de  Valladarea  and  Juan  Ainar  de  la  Guarda,  reglioret, 
and  Joan  de  Z&rate,  procurator. 
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consideration  of  the  fact  that  "  the  citizens  now 
being  and  residing  in  this  city  and  in  these  prov- 
inces have  discovered  by  their  own  enterprise 
and  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  their  labors,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  eight  years,  settled  and 
pacified  these  provinces;  that  they  have  brought 
under  submission  to  His  Majesty  many  domains 
and  have  discovered  yet  others;  that  no  recom- 
pense whatever  has  been  given  them  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  in  accordance  with  promises 
made  to  them  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with 
the  common  practice  throughout  the  Indies;  that 
nowhere  else  has  such  great  labor  been  performed 
nor  such  dilatoriness  shown  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ward for  merit  and  services,  and  that  all  are  now 
in  great  need  and  without  the  wherewithal  for 
their  support;  wherefore  they  are  meditating  the 
abandonment  of  this  city  and  province." 

Esteban  de  Mena  and  Juan  Solano  were  com- 
missioned to  call  upon  the  Governor  and  request 
his  presence  at  the  Cabildo.  Ferafdn  accepted 
the  invitation  and  repaired  to  the  council  in  the 
company  of  various  of  the  leading  citizens.  The 
procurator,  Juan  de  Z^rate,  served  him  with  the 
copy  of  the  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  Cabildo 
and  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and  informed  him  that 
all  of  the  gentlemen  and  soldiers  were  reduced  to 
nakedness,  and  were  unshod  and  hungry.  He 
was  also  told  how  they  had  all  labored  in  the 
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service  of  the  King,  and  they  showed  him,  be- 
sides, various  documents  in  which  they  had  been 
assured  of  reward.  For  answer  Perafdn  stated 
that  he  would  consult  his  instructions  and  that 
in  a  short  time  he  would  determine  what  was 
most  expedient  from  the  viewpoint  of  God  and 
the  King.  On  the  following  day  he  called  upon 
ttie  Cabildo  for  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the 
Indian  villages  which  had  declared  their  alle- 
giance, in  order,  he  said,  "  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  His  Majesty,  to  bring  them  under  the 
royal  crown  and  levy  a  tax  upon  them,  and,  from 
the  proceeds  of  this  tax,  to  give  to  each  a  certain 
sum,  to  be  apportioned  according  to  his  rank  and 
the  worth  of  his  labors," 

As  has  been  said,  this  arrangement  was  what 
was  ordered  by  the  King  and  what  Ferafdn 
should  have  carried  out;  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  at  bottom  he  was  in  accord  with  the  citizens, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  adjustment  that  would 
interfere  with  their  unrestricted  exploitation  of 
the  Indians.  The  Cabildo  reassembled  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  and  declared  that,  under 
the  conditions  then  existing,  the  province  would 
soon  be  depopulated,  for  the  recompense  pro- 
posed was  not  sufficient.  For  a  second  time  the 
Governor  was  called  in.  The  disadvantages  of 
his  pliui  were  set  forth,  and,  in  order  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  end,  a  farce  was  enacted,  apparently 
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with  the  Govemor's  permission,  and  possibly  at 
his  direct  instigation:  "  on  the  10th  of  January, 
at  dawn,  many  of  the  .soldiers  assembled  in  the 
plaza  with  their  arms  and  horses,  and  threatened 
to  take  their  departure  unless  the  apportionment 
of  the  Indians  were  conceded  to  them. 

The  Governor  took  measures  to  prevent  their 
going,  and,  that  very  day,  in "  view  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  summoned  the  treasurer, 
Jer6nimo  de  Barros,  Captain  Juan  Solano  and 
the  Fray  Juan  Pizarro,  superior  of  the  convent 
of  San  Francisco.  Having  made  clear  to  them 
the  critical  state  of  the  province  and  informed 
theni  that  in  consideration  of  the  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  Cabildo  he  was  disposed  to  recom- 
pense the  services  of  the  citizens,  on  condition, 
however,  that  it  be  made  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions,  Barros  and  Solano  declared  that  the 
remedy  proposed  was  insufficient  and  that  the 
soldiers,  already  in  the  saddle,  would  surely  leave. 
When  the  opinion  of  the  Father  Superior  was 
asked  he  said:  "  It  would  be  better  to  partition 
the  land  so  that  it  may  not  remain  unsettled  and 
abandoned,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  no  longer 
is  the  Lord  our  God  or  His  Majesty  served  in 
these  regions — indeed  the  reverse  is  true,  for 
the  natives  have  reverted  to  the  abominatitms 
practiced  in  connection  with  their  idols,  their 

"  Peralta— *Md.,  p.  4S4. 
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dead,  and  their  sacrifices — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  this  means  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  these 
infidels,  for,  as  Saint  Gregory  says,  no  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  our  Lord  God  than  by 
bringing  to  His  holy  attention  souls  that  have 
gone  astray." 

After  hearing  the  counsel  of  Saint  Gregory, 
there  was  no  further  vacillation.  On  the  12th 
of  January,  the  Giovemor  decreed  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  the  real  con- 
quistadorea  considered  that  they  had  been  tricked, 
for  Ferafdn  had  bestowed  the  best  allotments 
upon  his  own  relatives  and  the  people  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Honduras,  among  whom 
were  not  a  few  mestizos  and  mulattoes;  so  the 
old  residents  wrote  to  Philip  II.,  transmitting 
complaints,  and  the  Governor  having  caused  the 
letters  to  be  held  up  at  the  ports,  the  Cabildo 
•  commissioned  Jerdnimo  de  Villegas  to  proceed  to 
Panama  and  complain  of  this  discrimination  be- 
fore the  Audiencia.  From  that  city,  Villegas 
wrote  to  the  King  in  June,  1569,"  making 
charges  against  Peraf^,  and,  as  late  as  1577, 
Fray  Lorenzo  de  Bienvenida  was  protesting 
against  his  inequitable  action:  "  Thus  passed 
Perafan  de  Ribera  who  was  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernor in  these  provinces.  He  it  was  who  parti- 
"Peralta— 16W.,  p.  433. 
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tioned  the  entire  land  among  a  little  more  than 
forty  Spaniards  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
men  were  mestizoa,  negroes,  and  otiier  peoples  of 
the  lower  order,  and»  seeing  how  irregularly  the 
apportionment  was  made  all  honorable  men  took 
their  departure;  and  the  forests,  rivers  and  rocks 
were  delivered  over  to  the  control  of  the  Span- 
iards; and  to  children  under  age  he  gave  the 
Indians.  This  province  cannot  be  appeased  un- 
less a  further  apportionment  is  made  to  the  meri- 
torious." " 

The  hope  of  enriching  themselves,  however, 
doubtless  tended  to  calm  the  discontent  amcmg 
the  soldiers.  They  finally  resolved  to  follow  the 
Governor,  who,  undaunted  by  the  great  difS- 
culties  involved  in  such  an  enterprise  or  by  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  infirmities,  was  pledged  to  found 
a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  ttie  famous  Estrella 
River.  The  necessary  preparations  concluded, 
Peraf^  set  out  towards  tiie  North  Sea  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1570,  with  sixty-eight 
Spaniards  and  a  sufficient  force  of  Indian  men 
and  women  servants,  leaving  behind  in  the  city 
thirty  soldiers  and  a  priest  under  the  orders  of 
Antonio  Alvarez  Pereyra.  Forming  part  of  the 
expedition  were  the  officers  of  the  royal  treasury, 
the  Padres,  Fray  Martin  de  Bonilla  and  Fray 
Juan  Pizarro,  and  the  wife  and  sons  of  Ferafan. 
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Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Ribera  was  appointed  Cap- 
tain-General, and  Juan  Solano,  Ensign-Major. 
Besides  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing, the  Governor  carried  along  a  number  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  pigs  and  chickens. 

Reversing  the  course  followed  by  Vazquez  de 
.Coronado,  the  expedition  passed  through  Cor- 
rosf,  Atirro,  Teotique,  Chirrip6,  Pococf,  Auya- 
que,  Moyagua,  Tariaca,  Ciruro,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans or  Cicuas,  leaving  all  these  provinces  in 
peace;  but  on  reaching  the  Estrella  River,  they 
found  that  the  native  houses  had  been  burned, 
for  the  Indians,  on  learning  of  the  approach  of 
the  Spaniards,  had  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  de- 
stroyed the  fields  and  retreated  into  the  forests. 
Only  two  caciques  could  be  found  and  these 
refused  to  supply  Indians  for  service.  Peraf^ 
caused  some  huts  to  be  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  despatched  Juan  Solano  to  Terbi  and 
Quequexque  for  provisions,  but  the  failure  of 
the  food  supply  and  the  desire  to  set  off  in  search 
of  the  Guaymi  valley,  which  had  been  famed  for 
its  riches,  decided  him  to  pursue  the  jouniey, 
although  against  the  will  of  many  of  the  soldiers, 
and  they  arrived  at  Coxerdn  (also  called  Cox- 
erinducagua).*'  On  the  way,  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform  great  labors,  for  they  were 
forced  to  open  a  road  and  to  carry  the  impedi- 
■*Id  Almlrante  Bay. 
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menta  on  their  backs  for  lack  of  btirden-bearers, 
although  they  were  recompensed  by  finding  a 
good  supply  of  maize  in  the  village,  and  for  some 
time  maintained  their  camp  at  tiiat  place  whilst 
numerous  excursions  were  made  into  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry  to  bring  the  Indians  into  cap- 
tivity.   None,  however,  was  caught. 

Fray  Augustin  de  Ceballos  "  relates  that  Ser- 
geant-Major  Mufioz "  went  into  the  hills  of 
Corotapa  and  took  from  some  huts  "  a  quantity 
of  gold  sufficient  to  fill  two  of  the  chests  in  which 
nails  and  iron  implements  from  Castile  were 
stored,"  and  that,  greedy  for  more,  he  sou^t  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  and  left  his 
horde  of  gold  cached  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He 
had  barely  gone  a  league's  distance  when  he  was 
fallen  upon  by  Indians  in  such  numbers  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  several 
soldiers,  and  "  leaving  his  heart  behind  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  with  his  two  chests  of  gold." 

With  the  same  difficulties  confronting  him  that 
had  been  encountered  in  reaching  Coxer^n,  and 
having  also  to  contend  against  hostile  tribes,  the 
Governor  proceeded  to  the  camp  they  called  El 
Real  de  los  Caballos  (The  Camp  of  the  Horses) , 
for  there  it  became  necessary  to  eat  tiie  horses 
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brought  along  by  the  expedition.  Hunger  be- 
came so  intense  that  they  were  driven  to  sus- 
taining themselves  on  unknown  herbs  and  roots, 
and  even  dogs  and  beetles.  The  Governor,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  did  not  spare  him- 
self fatigue,  set  out  in  person  with  thirty  men 
to  explore  the  surrounding  country  in  search  of 
some  means  of  bettering  conditions  at  the  camp. 
Though  on  the  march  eighteen  soldiers  deserted, 
he  continued  with  the  remaining  twelve  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  maize  plantations  in  the 
village  of  Arariba,  and  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  bring  thither  his  people. 

In  the  meantime  a  serious  upheaval  had  taken 
place  in  the  camp.  The  discontent  engendered 
among  some  by  the  abandoning  of  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Estrella  River  became  each  day  more 
acute.  Great  insubordination  reigned  among 
the  soldiers,  who  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  leaders,  claiming  that  they  had  received  no 
pay  from  the  King  and  that  their  agreement 
provided  only  that  they  should  reach  the  Es- 
trella, and  there  were  not  lacking  among  them 
some  who  spoke  of  going  over  to  the  Governor 
of  Veragua.  For  lack  of  any  other,  these  mur- 
murings  became  the  "  daily  bread  "  of  the  camp. 
From  the  very  beginning,  indeed,  a  soldier  named 
Vicente  del  Castillo  had  said,  on  the  plain  of 
Corrosi,  that  '*  if  it  should  develop  that  there  is 
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no  gold  in  the  EstrelU  River,  wrangling  will  be 
seen  in  the  camp."  ^* 

This  soldier  was  one  of  those  who  deserted 
Peraf^n  on  the  road  to  Arariba.  Not  content 
with  this,  on  his  return  to  the  Camp  of  the 
Horses,  he  with  others  hatched  out  a  plot  to 
abandon  their  comrades.  The  plan  was  to  es- 
cape by  night,  accompanied  by  several  Indian 
servants,  who  were  to  carry  the  provisions  that 
had  been  left  at  Coxeribi  and  whidi  they  pro- 
posed to  stop  for  on  their  way,  but  Alonso  de 
Guide,  informed  of  the  plot,  hurried  to  awaken 
the  Master  of  the  Camp,  Alonso  Rodriguez 
Franco,  and  that  officer  went  at  once  from  mess 
to  mess  to  placate  the  mutineers,  and  begged 
them  to  await  the  retmn  of  the  Governor.  They 
rephed  with  insolence  and  contempt,  yet  the 
Master  of  the  Camp  did  not  dare  to  discipline 
or  disarm  them,  for  the  entire  camp  was  in  a 
turbulent  state.  Only  a  heavy  shower,  falling 
during  the  night,  prevented  the  desertion ;  later 
the  mutiny  was  eflFectively  quieted  by  the  arrival 
of  news  that  the  Governor  had  found  the  village 
and  that  provisions  had  been  secured. 

Afterward  the  camp  was  removed  to  Ara- 
riba, but  when  the  Spaniards  went  back  for  the 
supplies,  which  had  been  left  at  the  Camp  of  the 
Horses,  they  were  found  to  be  worthless.     On 

"LeAa  reriUlQdeK — Doottmentos,  VoL  III,  p.  SOS. 
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the  arrival  at  the  village,  the  Indians,  who  had 
deserted  it,  soon  returned  and  attacked  the  ex- 
pedition. After  a  hotly  contested  battle  residt- 
ing  in  the  death  of  many  Indians,  victory  rested 
with  the  Spaniards.  These  events  occurred  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  1570.  From  Arariba 
the  Captain  Juan  Solano  set  out  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  plains  and  valley  of  the 
Guaymf.'*'  Great  hardships  were  experienced 
on  this  journey,  during  which  Alvaro  de  Acufia 
distinguished  himself  by  being  swept  down 
stream  in  the  Baxca  River  by  a  sudden  freshet 
while  building  a  bridge  and  nearly  losing  his  life. 
Seven  months  had  gone  by  since  the  departure 
from  Cartago — seven  months  of  the  severest 
labor,  of  hunger  and  struggle  against  the 
natives,  and  the  soldiers  saw  no  end  to  their  suf- 
ferings, much  less  the  coveted  riches  they  had 
been  promised.  Instead,  they  found  themselves 
immersed  farther  and  farther  each  day  in  the 
enormous  forest,  impeded  by  deep  marches  a<!td 
rivers  abounding  in  rapids.  To  all  this  were 
added  the  deadly  effects  of  the  climate,  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  lack  of  Indians  for  service. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
idea  of  desertion  continued  to  grow  in  Ferafin's 
camp. 

llie  attempts  to  escape  at  the  Estrella  and  at 

"To  the  souUi  of  Uie  iBl&od  of  Eacndo  de  Veragoa. 
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the  Camp  of  the  Horses,  the  treachery  on  the 
road  to  Arariba,  had  all  remained  unpunished, 
and  this  very  toleration,  whether  forced  or  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  served  to 
encourage  the  discontented  ones.  At  Arariba 
they  thought  of  a  new  plan  for  making  their  es- 
cape and  an  effort  was  made  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  camp  was  located  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  order  to  return 
to  Cartago.  The  river  was  wide  and  there 
were  no  means  of  fording  it,  so,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  ten  or  twelve  began  in  secret  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  that  would  enable  them  to  get 
over  with  their  baggage,  but  a  companion  hav- 
ing denounced  them  to  Perafin,  he  had  them 
seized  in  flagrante  delictu  and  proceeded  against 
them  for  treason. 

To  clear  themselves,  the  men  avowed  their 
purpose  to  have  been  to  go  in  search  of  pejibat/et, 
ptunpkins  and  cMle  on  the  opposite  shores,  where 
these  fruits  were  to  be  found.  The  Governor, 
who  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of  the 
mutineers  in  order,  by  a  single  blow,  to  put  an 
end  to  insubordination,  named  the  Master  of  the 
Camp  as  judge,  and,  the  following  day,  August 
8rd,  Martin  de  Bujedo,  Pedro  Ramirez  and 
Jorge  de  Colmenares  were  condenmed  to  death. 
Luis  Gonzalez  de  Estrada  and  Esteban  Ramos, 
attorneys  for  the  accused,  appealed  from  the 
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sentence  to  the  King  and  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies. Peraf^,  as  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  scrivener,  Francisco  Mufioz  Chacon,  com- 
mitted the  case  for  trial  at  second  instance  to 
the  Alf^rez  General,  Juan  Solano,  so  that,  by 
means  of  this  illegality,  it  might  reach  him  for 
decision  at  third  instance.  Again  the  attorneys 
appealed,  praying  him  to  send  the  case  to  a 
higher  court.  The  Governor,  however,  con- 
fiimed  his  action  and  Captain  Juan  Solano  ad- 
hered to  his  sentence  of  death  on  the  16th  of 
August,  although  for  the  sake  of  appearances 
only  as  will  be  seen  further  along. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  mat- 
ters had  changed  in  aspect.  As  soon  as  the  first 
decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Master  of  the 
Camp,  the  three  condemned  men  complained 
that  they  were  not  the  principal  guilty  ones  and 
Martin  de  Bujedo  confided  to  Dofla  Petronila, 
Perafan's  wife,  that  the  instigator  of  the  mutiny 
was  Diego  Lopez  Nieto.  The  lady  referred  the 
matter  to  her  son,  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Ribera, 
who  went  to  the  prisoners  and  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  discover  the  names  of  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  because  in  so  doing  they  could 
perhaps  save  their  own  lives. 

Made  hopeful  by  these  words,  Bujedo,  Ra- 
mirez and  Colmenares  told  all  they  knew.  It 
developed  from  their  confessions  that  the  leaders 
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of  the  mutiny  had  been  Diego  L6pez  and  Vi- 
cente del  Castillo.  This,  then,  was  Po-afin's 
reason  for  modifying  the  sentence  of  death  at 
third  instance,  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  con- 
demning the  three  offenders  to  labor  for  the 
King  for  three  years  in  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica. 

Diego  Ldpez  and  Melchor  de  Sfdazar,  who, 
it  developed,  was  also  compromised,  managed  to 
make  their  escape.  Later  they  must  have  re- 
turned to  camp,  for  the  first  named  appears 
among  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Nombre  de 
Jesus  and  the  second  in  the  list  of 'those  killed 
by  the  Indians." 

Vicente  del  Castillo  alone  was  arrested. 
Pedro  de  la  Torre  presented  his  defense,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  vigorous  efforts,  the  accused 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Governor  on  the 
14th  of  August.  Appeal  having  been  denied 
either  to  the  King  or  Audiencia  of  Panama,  the 
sentence  was  executed  the  same  day.  Castillo, 
who  had  given  evidence  of  great  serenity  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment,  protested  to  the  last  mo- 
ment his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged  agunst 
him.  Nevertheless  to  the  gallows  they  carried 
him,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  whilst  a  town 
crier  proclaimed:  "This  is  the  justice  meted 
out  by  His  Majesty,  and  by  the  most  illustrious 

■Letfn  FernAndez— Z>oc«ffleN(o«,  Vol  V,  p.  42. 
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Lord  Governor  in  his  royal  name,  to  this  man  as 
a  mutineer,  commanding  that  he  be  hanged  for 
his  crime;  as  he  has  acted,  accordingly  shall  he 
pay."  "  On  the  steps  of  the  gallows  the  culprit 
again  protested  his  innocence  and  said  to  Fray 
Martin  de  Bonilla  and  Fray  Juan  Fizarro  that 
"  as  to  the  predicament  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  whether  Our  Lord  should  pardon  him 
or  not,  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  things 
(barged  against  him,  nor  had  they  given  him  any 
part  in  the  mutiny,  and  that  he  died  unjustly 
and  he  did  not  know  why."  " 

The  camp  remained  several  months  in  Ara- 
riba.  During  this  time  Don  Ruy  L6pez  de  Ribera 
and  Captain  Juan  Solano  explored  the  country. 
Ever  in  search  of  better  ground  on  which  to 
found  a  city,  Peraf^  pushed  on  to  the  paUnque 
of  Corayca  and  there  determined  to  cross  the 
Cordillera  towards  the  Pacific.  The  hardships 
were  terrible;  so  great  were  the  ravages  of  hun- 
ger that  the  expeditionaries  were  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  eating  snakes  and  bumards.'*  On 
the  summits  of  the  mountain  ridge  they  encoun- 
tered violent  hurricanes  and  heavy  rains  and 
many  of  the  Indians  died  from  the  cold.  The 
Grovemor  and  his  wife  were  so  nearly  frozen  that 
it  became  necessary  to  have  them  carried  on  the 

'lUd.,  Vol  III,  p.  211. 
■/Md..  ToL  III,  p.  218. 
"Feralta— MM^  p.  66& 
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backs  of  the  porters,  yet  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  way  out  into  the  plains  of 
Chiriquf,  and,  passing  by  the  villages  of  Duarca 
and  Tarirama,  came  to  a  halt  at  the  village  of 
Tahiquiri,'"  the  Indians  of  whidi  belonged  to 
the  apporticnmient  (encomienda)  of  Cristobal 
de  Abrego,  a  resident  of  Cartago. 

On  arrival  at  this  village  it  was  discovered 
that  the  vestments  Fray  Juan  Fizarro  had 
brought  along  for  the  celebration  of  mass  were 
missing,  and  tiiat  the  Indian  who  had  had  them 
in  charge  had  been  frozen  to  death  in  the  passage 
over  the  Cordillera,  and,  as  this  loss  was  a  great 
affliction  to  the  conqviHadores,  a  valiant  soldier 
named  Matfas  de  Palados  volunteered  to  return 
for  them.  He  found  them  lying  among  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  and  at  the  end 
of  three  days,  when  he  had  himself  been  given 
up  for  dead,  made  his  way  back  to  camp.  From 
Tabiquiri  Feraf^  sent  Don  Diego  L6pez  de 
Ribera  in  search  of  provisions  and  a  suitable  site 
for  a  city.  The  Lieutenant-General  set  out  uid 
proceeded  until  he  came  to  a  group  of  palenquet 
located  among  the  Biritecas,*'  adjacent  to  Nara, 
where  he  secured  a  large  quantity  of  maize  and 
other  provisions  of  which  there  was  great  need. 

"Neaf  the  Panaman  dty  of  David.     PtcnltA-~-Bapoti  iet 
Drottt  territoriauw,  p.  86. 
"Coto. 
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With  the  supplies  found  among  the  Biritecas, 
it  became  possible  to  go  forward.  Reaching 
Coto  and  Boruca,  the  Governor  there  foimded, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1571,  the  city  of  Nombre 
de  Jesus  on  the  meadows  bordering  the  Coto 
River,  now  called  the  Rio  Grande  de  T^rraba, 
or  Diqufs  River,  "  about  five  leagues  from  the 
village  of  Coto,  eight  from  Ara  and  ten  from 
the  Bay  of  Coronado  and  Gulf  of  Dulce."  " 
The  limits  of  this  city  he  established  as  extending 
"  towards  the  city  of  Cartago  as  far  as  Quepo 
and  its  territory  and  included  within  its  boun- 
daries and  limits  Fococi  and  Aoyaque  and  Tari- 
aca,  Moyagua,  Morore  and  Cicore,  Mohoruboru 
and  Cabeaza,  and  all  of  the  province  of  Ara  and 
Cicues  and  T^ribi  and  Quequexque,  Cuxerindi- 
cagua,  Arariba,  Zebur6n,  Baxca  and  Bioro  and 
all  of  the  province  which  we  have  so  far  dis- 
covered; and  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern 
Sea  toward  KaUt  to  the  limits  of  tiiis  govern- 
ment, in  whidi  are  comprised  Cobto  and  Bor- 
uca, Cia,  Uriaba,  Xarixaba,  Yabo,  Duarco, 
Tarima,  Tabiquiri,  Cabra  and  its  territory,  Beri- 
cala,  Arexuxa  and  many  other  villages  dis- 
covered and  to  be  discovered."  '* 

On  the  founding  of  the  city,  a  recount  of  the 
expedition  was  taken.    Of  the  sixty-nine  Span- 

T-eOii  FerniaivK—HUtaria  de  Ootta  Blco,  p.  tl2. 
"/Wd.— BooBMCTrtM,  Vol  V.  p.  4a 
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iards  who  left  Cartago,  including  the  Governor, 
thirteen  were  missing:  seven  had  met  t^ir  deaths 
at  the  hands  of  tiie  Indians  and  four  throu^ 
sickness,  one  had  been  drowned  and  another  ex- 
ecuted. The  principal  foimders  were  Perafin, 
the  Lieutenant-General,  Don  Diego  I^pez  de 
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Bibera,  the  Master  of  Uie  Camp,  Alonso  Rodri- 
guez Franco,  the  Ensign-General,  Juan  Solano, 
the  Auditor,  Francisco  Muiioz  Chae6n,  Ihe 
Agent  and  Inspector,  Esteban  Kamos  Cer- 
vantes, and  Don  Ruy  L6pez  de  Ribera,  President 
of  tile  municipal  council. 

This  city  of  Nombre  de  Jesus  must  have  pre- 
sented a  sad  yet  curious  spectacle — the  people 
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wandering  about  unclothed,  for  their  clothes  had 
rotted  on  their  bodies  during  their  peregrina- 
tions of  more  than  two  years  through  the  virgin 
forests,  strugghng  incessantly  against  hunger, 
the  terrible  obstacles  of  nature  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Indians.  And  all  for  what  end  ?  Only 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey  a  prey  of  the 
direst  misery.  For  this  vahant  effort  of  PerafAn 
profited  no  one;  his  labors  were  sterile  and  left 
no  traces  other  than  cruel  sufferings  and  lives 
uselessly  sacrificed. 

The  city  once  laid  out  and  the  sites  partitioned, 
the  Governor  ordered  Don  Diego  L6pez  de 
Ribera  to  go  among  the  towns  of  the  Spaniards 
and  ask  for  help.  He  found  that  many  great 
changes  had  occurred  throughout  the  province. 
Since,  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  no  news  of 
the  expedition  had  been  received,  except  a  rumor 
of  its  loss,  that  had  circulated  among  the  Indians, 
the  residents  of  Cartago  had  conveyed  this  in- 
formation to  the  Audienda,  complaining  at  the 
same  time  of  the  maladministration  of  Fereyra 
and  asking  it  for  assistance  in  their  great  need, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  the 
province,  the  Audienda  had  commissioned  Hor- 
tun  de  Velasco  to  proceed  to  Costa  Rica  with 
supplies.  On  the  return  of  the  Lieutenant-Grcn- 
eral  to  Nombre  de  Jesils  with  the  important 
news,  Perafin  decided  to  send  him  to  Guate- 
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mala  "  to  give  an  account  to  the  Audienda  there 
of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  to  make  clear  the 
horrible  state  of  poverty  in  which  the  Governor 
and  all  the  inhabitants  were  left.  The  Audien- 
da, thoiigh  not  accustomed  to  generosity,  re- 
solved, in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  circum- 
stances, to  concede  to  Peraf^  the  Ccrregimiento 
of  Nicoya,  which  had  attadied  to  it  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pesos  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of 
administering  the  office  through  the  medium  of 
a  heutenant;  it  also  bestowed  upon  the  soldiers 
five  hundred  peeos  to  be  taken  from  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians  in  Nicaragua  on  condition  that 
tiiey  be  paid  for  within  three  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  1572  the  Governor  re- 
turned to  Cartago  and  in  the  same  year  effected 
the  removal  of  that  city  to  the  site  of  the  Mata 
Redonda,  to-day  known  as  Sabana,  to  the  west 
of  San  Jose."  The  townsmen,  who  had  longed 
so  ardently  for  the  valley  of  the  Guarco,  did  not 
find  themselves  any  better  off  now  that  they 
were  there.  The  town,  founded  in  a  soil  of  clay, 
was  converted  during  the  rainy  season  into  a 
swamp,   wherefore   Uie   nickname   Ciudad   del 

"The  3rd  of  Uarcb,  1670,  the  Audiettda  ot  Guatemala  was 
reinstated  anew.  It  hail  been  reSBtabllahed  by  the  law  of  1S6T. 
The  JurlBdlctloD  of  tliiB  Audtencta  embraced  the  provlnMa  of 
Guatenuila,  Chiapas,  Higueraa,  Verapac,  Cabo  de  Honduisi. 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

"LeOn  F"ernfindez~S(«(or<o  de  Costa  Rica,  p.  116.  Cleto 
Gonzfilez  Vlques — Apuntes,  let  series,  p.  92. 
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Lodo  (City  of  the  Mud)  was  bestowed  upon  it. 
Nevertheless  some  years  later  Cartago  was  rees- 
tablished in  the  valley  of  the  Guarco,  although 
not  to  its  original  site. 

In  1578,  forced  by  hardships,  Peraf^  finally 
renounced  the  government,  and,  abandoning  the 
province,  went  to  Guatemala,  where  he  was 
unable  to  collect  his  salary  of  two  thousand  pesog 
or  four  hundred  maravedi».  In  Costa  Rica  he 
had  lost  his  wife  and  one  son.  In  1572,  the 
AwUenda  had  administered  to  him  a  reprimand 
for  not  having  admitted  the  appeals  interposed 
by  the  attorneys  in  the  proceedings  at  Arariba; 
and  with  regard  to  the  illegal  apportionments 
made  by  him  in  January,  1569,  the  same  Audi- 
encia  had  to  confirm  them  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1592. 

By  whatever  criterion  this  Governor  may  be 
judged,  one  can  do  no  less  than  admire  the  ex- 
traordinary energy  he  displayed  in  his  famous 
expedition  at  an  age  in  which  men  are  wont  to 
think  solely  of  repose;  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty  years  and 
bowed  down  with  infirmities  could  have  resisted 
such  terrible  fatigue  and  privations.  Even  more 
worthy  of  admiration  was  bis  aged  wife,  who, 
refusing  to  be  separated  from  him,  accompanied 
him  through  all  his  hardships  until  indeed  she 
gave  up  her  life. 
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On  the  departure  of  the  Governor  there  *e- 
mained  in  Costa  Rica  but  two  towns:  Cartage 
with  forty  families,  and  Aranjuez,  with  fifteen. 
The  great  wealth  of  gold  that  had  awakened 
such  bright  hopes  remained  undiscovered.  Nor 
has  it  yet  been  brought  to  light. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

TAI.AMANCA,     THK     InIWHITABLB FhILIP     II.        FtXEfl 

THE    BoUNDAKtES    OF    Co§TA    RiCA Thb    TuTEIAKr 

GENitra  07  AiiEftiCA — The  City  of  Aktieda  Aisn> 
THE  GvATuf  Valley — Fiancib  Dkaxe  on  thb 
West  Coast  or  the  Eihodoh  of  Guatemala — 
The  RutN  of  Aktieda  Resdltino  fkoh  the  Hos- 
tility of  thb  Audiencu— Captain  Jcan  Cabeal 

EXFLOKBS  AlMIBAMTB  BaT 

1578-1501 

THOUGH  from  a  general  viewpoint  the 
conquest  of  Costa  Rica  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing ended  with  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
Peraf^  de  Ribera,  the  history  of  that  conquest 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  relation  of  the 
great  struggles  that  followed  and  which  had  for 
their  theater  the  region  about  Talamanca,  for 
the  fierce  inhabitants  of  that  section  were  never 
reduced  to  vassalage  in  any  permanent  degree, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  eflforts  of  the 
missionaries  to  bring  about  their  evangelization. 
Talamanca  is  the  name  by  which,  since  the 
first  years  of  the  17th  century,  the  Costa 
Rican  territory  situated  in  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  has  been  known.  This 
territory  was  then  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ancient  district  of  Tierra  Adentro,  on  the  east 
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by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Province  of  Ver- 
agua,  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Cordillera  and  on 
the  south  by  the  same  Province  of  Veragua. 
During  the  domination  of  Spain,  Talanuinca  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  island  of  the  Escudo  de 
Veragua  and  the  Chiriqui  or  Calob^bora  Riveri 
which  constituted  for  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  boundary  between  the  Province  of  Costa 
Rica  and  that  of  Veragua,  though  since  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  successive  encroach- 
ments by  Colombia  have  fon^  back  the  historic 
frontier  to  the  line  formed  by  the  Sixaola  River 
and  its  affluent,  the  Jorquin  or  Yurquin.  This 
river  Jorquin,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  believed 
to  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Sixaola,*  but  the 
geographical  error  was  dispelled  by  Dr.  William 
M.  Gabb,  a  noted  American  geologist,  who, 
under  the  commission  of  the  Costa  Rican  govern- 
ment, during  the  years  1878  to  1875  made  a 
study  of  Talamanca'  and  discovered  the  true 
upper  course  of  the  Sixaola,  the  Indian  name 

'In  the  ITtb  and  ISUi  centarles  the  Spanlah  colonists 
In  Costa  Rica  posBeased  exact  knowledge  of  tbe  entire  conrae 
of  tbe  Tarlre  aa  a  remit  of  tbelr  frequent  excnrslons  Into  tbe 
territorr  of  Talamanca,  but  tlUa  knowledge  waa  lost  in  tlie 
19tb  century  becaiiae  of  the  state  of  almost  complete 
abandoDment  In  wblcb  that  territory  was  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  flrat  period  of  the  Republican  regime. 

■Dr.  William  M.  Gabb— Volfve  THbea  and  JdlotM  of  Cotta 
Rica,  In  tbe  Proceedings  of  the  American  Phlloso^cal 
Society,  Philadelphia,  1S76.  Sxploracidn  de  Talamanca 
durante  lot  aSoa  1874-18TS.  In  the  Analet  del  InttUuto  FMeo- 
Qeogrdpco  Sacionat  de  Cotta  Rica,  Vol.  V,  1892. 
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for  which  is  Tai-ire.'  The  Colombian  Govern- 
ment gave  the  mime  of  Culebras  to  this  supposed 
stream  Sixaola-Yurqufn,  and  also  that  of  Dora- 
dos, or  Doraces.*  These  two  names  are  unknown 
in  Costa  Rica. 

The  Talamanea  district  of  to-day,  reduced  as 
it  is  to  its  present  narrow  limits  and  despoiled  of 
the  splendid  Almirante  Bay  and  the  no  less  beau- 
tiful Chiriqui  Lagoon>  is  nevertheless  as  pictur- 
esque a  region  and  possessed  of  greater  natural 
riches  than  any  in  Costa  Rica.  It  b  without 
doubt  the  one  in  which  were  enacted  the  most 
important  events  in  the  colonial  history  of  the 
country.  From  the  circimistanee  that  almost 
the  entire  population  of  Costa  Rica  is  concen- 
trated upon  a  strip  runiung  through  the  middle 
of  its  territory  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  it  results 
that  the  districts  situated  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  Republic,  and  by  which  it  borders  on  Nic- 
aragua and  Panama,  respectively,  remain  al- 
most wholly  deserted  with  the  exception  of  the 
Province  of  Guanacaste ;  yet  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  able  to  estab- 

*The  Hosqnltos  gave  to  the  lower  cooree  of  the  Tarire  this 
name,  of  Sizaola,  which  In  their  language  signifies  "  Banaaa 
Blver." 

•El  Repertoria  CoJomMano,  No.  XLVin.  Bogota,  1882. 
Don  Pedro  Fern&ndez  Madrid,  In  his  report  to  the  Colombian 
Oopernment  on  the  question  of  the  boandariee  with  Coata 
Rica,  dated  November  29,  18S2,  identlBea  the  Slxaole  Blver 
with  the  Culebras. 
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lish  themselves  in  Tftlamanca,  that  region  to-day 
would  be  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated,  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  in  the  Republic 

That  they  did  not  succeed  was  certainly  not  for 
any  want  of  force  and  perseverance ;  they  failed 
only  because,  apart  from  tiie  tenacious  resistance 
of  the  Indians,  there  were  such  great  natural  ob- 
stacles, and  because — ^why  not  say  it? — of  the 
extraordinary  ill-fortune  that  attended  all  those 
who  ventured  anything  in  the  original  territory 
of  Veragua.  To  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  of 
Talamanca  the  historian  V&zquez  alludes  when 
he  writes  of  "  the  province  of  Costa  Rica, 
where  the  Indians  are  so  wild  and  warlike  that 
they  have  defended  themselves  and  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  and  conqiUttadores  with  greater  valor 
than  any  other  nation  of  the  Indies."  * 

The  territory  of  Talamanca,  like  the  rest  of 

Costa   Rica,   is   mountainous   in   the   extreme, 

covered  with  an  exuberant  tropical  vegetation, 

and  irrigated  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivers, 

though  some  of  them  are  obstructed  by  very 

difficult  rapids.    The  Tarire  is  navigable  in  its 

lower  course,  that  is,  in  that  part  of  the  stream 

known  as  the  Sixaola.    It  b  this  river  that  is  the 

soul  of  the  region;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 

because  it  constitutes  the  only  natural  highway 

*Fray  EYandsco  Vftique*— CnMca  de  Qitatemata,  Book  II, 
Chapter  XIII. 
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for  communication  with  the  sea.  With  the  rest 
of  Costa  Rica,  Talamanca,  as  far  as  its  geologi- 
cal formation,  fauna,  flora  and  ethnology  are  con- 
cerned, is  in  perfect  harmony.  In  Chapter  I 
of  this  history,  data  are  given  concerning  its  abo- 
rigines, of  which  there  still  exist  two  small  tribes, 
united  under  the  nominal  authority  of  a  single 
cacique,  who  bears  the  pompous  title  of  King.* 
This  title  is  the  last  thing  remaining  of  that  inde- 
pendence which,  with  such  valor  and  tenacity, 
the  Indians  of  Talamanca  were  able  to  defend 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  data  we  possess  con- 
cerning their  life  and  customs  during  ancient 
times  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Among 
them  were  many  who  paid  with  their  lives  for 
their  apostolic  zeal. 

The  story  of  Christopher  Columbus*  discovery 
of  the  Talamanca  country  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1502,  when  he  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Zoro- 
bar6,  now  called  in  his  honor  Ahnirante  Bay,  has 
already  been  told — ^how  he  established  relations 
with  the  Indians  on  the  coast,  and  afterwards 
made  the  discovery  of  Abureni  Bay,  or  Chiriquf 
Lagoon,  and  of  the  river  Guaiga,  Calobebora,  or 
Chiriqui,  which  later  became  the  boundary  be- 
tween Talamanca  and  the  Province  of  Veragua. 

'Effedlre  authority  Is  ex»%ised  b;  a  Jefe  Politico  (Snb- 
Ooremor)  appointed  by  the  Oovranment  of  Coeta  Rica. 
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An  account  has  also  been  given  of  the  unfortu- 
nate adventures  of  the  valiant  Diego  de  Nicuesa 
in  the  island  known  as  Cayo  de  Agua  in  the 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  of  Felipe  Gutierrez's  passage 
through  Almirante  Bay,  of  Alonso  Calero's  ex- 
perience in  the  same  waters,  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  first  colony  founded  in  Talamanca  by  Her- 
n^  S^chez  de  Badajoz,  in  1540,  and  of  the 
failure  of  that  established  twenty  years  later  by 
tiie  good  Padre  Juan  de  Estrada  Rivago  at 
Bocas  del  Toro  under  the  name  of  Castillo  de 
Austria;  also  of  the  pacific  conquest  of  Tala- 
manca by  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1564,  and  of  the  reverses  experienced 
by  Perafin  de  Ribera  in  the  same  coun^  a  few 
years  afterward. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  these 
events.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  our 
narrative  of  those  others  that  relate  to  the  un- 
finished work  of  conquest  during  the  colonial 
period — that  is  to  say,  to  the  struggles  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Spaniards  against  the  Indians  of 
Talamanca,  when  the  province  itself  had  been 
pacified  and  subjected  to  a  regime  of  regular  and 
stable  government. 

After  Perafin  de  Ribera  had  abandoned  his 
government  of  Costa  Rica  in  1578,  the  Audien- 
da  of  Guatemala  appointed  temporarily  as  his 
substitute  Alonso  de  Anguciana  de  Gamboa, 
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one  of  the  leading  conquUtadore*,  who  had 
served  under  the  orders  of  Estrada  lUvago* 
Carallon  and  Vazquez  de  Coronado.  Anguciana 
de  Gamboa,  a  rich  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada in  Nicaragua,  had  been  married  to  a  niece  of 
the  lAcendado  L6pez  Cerrato,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Aitdienda  of  Guatemala.  It  appears 
that  the  Spaniards  of  Costa  Rica  sought  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
resume  the  work  interrupted  by  Feraf^n's  dis- 
aster; but  the  new  Governor  ad  interim,,  warned 
by  the  reverses  suffered  by  his  predecessor  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  (the  inhospitality  of  which 
he  knew  from  his  own  experience) ,  preferred  to 
devote  himself  to  a  search  for  gold  mines  on  the 
Pacific  slopes.  The  result  was  unfortunate,  for 
in  this  enterprise  he  sank  some  twenty  thousand 
pesos.  He  moved,  however,  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Cartage  to  the  one  it  occupies  to-day  and 
founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suerre  or  Reventa- 
z6n  River  a  port  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cas- 
tillo de  Atistria  in  commemoration  of  the  second 
settlement  of  that  name,  established  in  the  same 
place,  by  the  Padre  Estrada  Rivago  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  attempt  at  Bocas  del  Toro. 
This  third  Castillo  de  Austria  met  no  better  fate 
tiian  its  two  predecessors. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
Philip  II.  and  his  Council  of  the  Indies  did  not 
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lose  si^t  of  the  famed  riches  of  Costa  Rica, 
when  we  consider  that  in  spite  of  the  calamities 
attending  the  conqvittadoret  the  King  renewed 
his  interest.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1573, 
therefore,  he  delivered  a  capitidacidn  to  Captain 
Diego  de  Artieda  Chirino,  whose  chief  object 
was  to  found  an  important  establishment  in  the 
ridi  gold  country  situated  to  the  southeast  of 
Costa  Rica  which  had  been  conquered  by  Juan 
y^uez  de  Coronsdo.  Under  this  capitulacidn 
the  King  confided  to  Artieda  the  discovery,  paci- 
fication and  settlement  of  Costa  Rica,  and  fixed 
for  all  time,  and  with  due  precision,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  province:  latitudinally  to  extend 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  longitudinally 
from  the  Corregimiento  of  Nicoya  as  far  as  the 
Province  of  Veragua,  including  the  Valley  of 
Chiriquf  on  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  river  San 
Juiui  de  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  same  Province  of 
Veragua  on  the  Atlantic.  By  virtue  of  this 
delimitation,  whidi  was  never  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  Crown,  Costa  Rica  lost  the  territdry 
that  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
San  Juan  River  to  Honduras.  The  Province  of 
Veragua  referred  to  in  the  capitulacidn  is  that 
whidi  had  been  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  duchy  conceded  to  Don  Luis  Columbus 
in  1S86,  and  whidi  reverted  to  the  control  of  the 
Crown  twenty  years  later. 
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Diego  de  Artdeda  was  a  good  soldier,  who  had 
served  in  tiie  Islands  of  Foniente,  or  Philippines 
as  they  are  now  known,  under  the  command  of 
Miguel  L6pez  de  Legazpi,  with  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain of  Arquebusiers  and  Master  of  Camp,  and 
had  fought  valiantly  out  there  against  the  Portu- 
guese. Philip  II.  appointed  him  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  Costa  Rica  for  life,  with  suc- 
cession to  his  son  or  heir,  at  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  ducats  a  year;  also  Governor  of  the 
Provinces  of  Nicaragua  and  Niooya  for  four 
years,  and  AlguacU  mayor  of  Costa  Bica.  On 
him  was  also  conferred  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters  coming  up  from  his 
subordinates,  together  with  the  right  to  appoint 
judges  and  civil,  military  and  municipal  author- 
ities; also  the  right  to  subdivide  the  territory 
into  alcaldias  mayores,  corregimtentoa  and  td- 
ced^aa  ordinatiaaj'  and  to  coin  money,  found 
cities,  construct  fortifications,  and  partition  the 
land  into  farms  and  into  building  lots,  and  to 
apportion  the  Indians.  To  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors he  also  gave  the  rights  in  a  pearl  fishery 
and  other  fishery  rights,  and  relief  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  of  idmojarifazgo  '  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years,  a  privilege  that  was  also  given 
to  the  entire  body  of  inhabitants  of  Costa  Bica 

'  Than  terms  hare  alreadr  been  defined. 
•The  ancient  dntr  of  torn  per  cenL  on  Importations  and 
exportattons. 
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for  the  period  of  ten  years.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
powers  conferred  upon  Diego  de  Artieda  by  the 
Crown  eoxJd  hardly  have  been  m^e  ample. 

On  his  part,  the  new  Ciovemor  of  Costa  Rica 
obligated  himself  to  sail  from  Spain  witii  two 
ships  and  at  least  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  one 
hundred  were  to  be  married,  and  all  well  provided 
with  arms,  and  to  explore  all  the  coast  of  the 
province  along  the  Atlantic  from  the  San  Juan 
River  to  the  Province  of  Veragua,  and  from  Ni- 
coya  to  the  same  Province  of  Veragua  on  the 
Pacific  side;  also  to  take  possession  of  these  ter- 
ritories in  the  name  of  the  King  and  reduce  them 
to  allegiance,  to  people  three  cities  in  Costa 
Rica — one  at  the  Bocas  del  Drago,  or  Almirante 
Bay,  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Guarco,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  the  third  in  Garabito, 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  further  undertook  to 
bring  into  the  province  one  thousand  cows,  fifteen 
hundred  female  sheep,  five  hundred  pigs  and 
goats  and  a  thousand  horses  and  mares  within  a 
period  of  three  years.' 

As  this  enterprise  to  which  Captain  Artieda 
proposed  to  devote  himself  was  not  only  difficult 
but  costly,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  nec- 
essary fimds  for  carrying  it  through  were  sup- 
plied him,  at  least  in  part,  by  <me  of  those  com- 
panies which  at  the  time  had  been  formed  for 

•Ledn  Fem&ndes — DooumeiUot,  VoL  V,  pi  6B. 
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such  purposes  and  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  were  reputed  to  have  been 
interested,  since  they  were  in  a  position  to  secure 
tiie  most  accurate  information  concerning  such 
a£Fairs. 

Artieda  sailed  from  the  Port  of  San  LiScar  de 
Barrameda  on  the  15th  of  April,  with  two  ships 
and  a  tender,  having  more  than  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  his  capituladdn.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
persons,  including  men,  women  and  children. 
Among  these  were  several  nobles  and  ofiicers, 
various  relatives  of  Artieda,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  two  lawyers,  one  a  son  of  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Commerce  of  the  Indies  {Coxa  de 
Contratacidn  de  la»  Indiaa)}'*  Anchor  was 
dropped  at  the  Island  of  Espafiola,  where  sev- 
eral of  the  company  deserted;  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  laying  his  course  toward 
Tierra  Firme. 

The  principal  object  of  Artieda's  enterprise 
was,  a^  has  been  said,  the  colonization  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  VAzquez  de  Coronado  had  dis- 
covered the  auriferous  river  called  the  Estrella — 
the  same  territory,  formerly  known  as  Veragua, 
which  had  formed  the  last  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' illusions.  But  we  have  already  seen  how  ill- 
starred  had  been  the  fortune  of  all  those  who  up 
-/iiw..  Vol.  vii.  It  aa 
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to  that  time  had  set  foot  in  that  country — as 
though  the  tutelary  genius  of  America  had 
taken  refuge  there  to  make  a  last  stand  in  de- 
fense of  the  independence  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere— an  irascible  and  cruel  genius  whose 
buffets  before  long  the  new  conquistador  was  to 
receive  in  his  turn. 

Artieda  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bastimentos 
in  Tierra  Firme,  and,  having  left  there  two  ships 
imder  the  command  of  Juan  Ortiz  Barriga,  set 
out  in  the  third  for  Nombre  de  Dios,"  where  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
cliffs  near  that  port.  Returning  then  in  a  bark  to 
Bastimentos,  from  thence  he  continued  his  voy- 
age in  the  two  remaining  vessels.  This  first  mis- 
adventiire,  however,  was  but  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  awaited  him.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Belen 
River  another  ship  was  wrecked  by  running 
agroimd  and  those  on  board  were  barely  able  to 
save  their  lives,  losing  all  that  tliey  possessed. 
After  this  the  last  remaining  vessel  was  manned 
to  its  capacity  and  those  who  could  not  go  aboard 
continued  on  foot  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  suffering  terrible  hardships 
on  the  way,  and  from  that  place  they  made  their 
way  to  the  city  of  Gruiada. 

The  disaster  was  complete.  Artieda,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  save  himself  from  the  second 

"  BaBtlmentoa  and  Nombre  de  Dola  sre  neigbborlng  ports. 
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wreck  by  swimming,  lost  eveiything  he  pos- 
sessed, even  his  commission  as  Governor.  Un- 
dawited  even  by  this,  he  soon  had  three  vessels 
under  construction  in  the  shipyard  at  Granada, 
destined  for  the  expeditions  he  was  projecting  to 
Almirante  Bay  and  the  Valley  of  the  Guaymi — 
which  was  an  undertaking  that  promised  no 
small  difficulties.  Among  them  was  one  raised  by 
the  Governor  of  Veragua,  who  warned  Artieda 
that  as  the  Guaymi  River  was  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  expedition  must  not  enter  it.  Artieda 
wrote  to  the  King,  informing  him  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  Governor  of  Veragua.  There- 
upon Philip  II.,  confirming  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  by  royal  decree  of  August  80,  1576, 
ordered  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  to  ^ummon 
into  its  presence  the  Governors  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Veragua,  and,  after  it  should  have  consid- 
ered their  respective  commissions,  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  two  provinces  belonged 
the  Guaymi  River,  Almirante  Bay  and  the  Bocas 
del  Drago  {Dragon's  Mouths).  The  decision 
of  the  Audiencia  is  not  known,  but  it  was  un- 
questionably in  favor  of  Artieda,  for  he  carried 
out  his  enterprise  with  the  consent  of  the 
Audiencia  itself  and  the  Crovra,  and  without 
further  opposition  from  the  Governor  of  Vera- 
gua. 

Arriving  at  Cartago  on  the  llth  of  Febru- 
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ary,  1576,  Artieda  sent  to  Nombre  de  Dios  hem 
Nicaragua  a  frigate  loaded  with  the  products 
of  that  province  to  be  exchanged  for  necessities 
for  his  expedition.  Always  the  victiin  of 
fatality,  this  frigate,  however,  together  with 
another  that  accompanied  it,  was  captured  at 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  by  some  £ng- 
lish  pirates,  who  perpetrated  the  crime  of  cas- 
trating two  Franciscan  Friars  who  were  making 
the  voyage  in  them,  and  who  died  in  consequence 
of  their  injuries.  In  May  Artieda  returned  to 
Nicaragua,  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
the  construction  of  the  ships  having  been  con- 
cluded, left  Granada  in  two  frigates,  a  barken- 
tine  and  a  launch,  with  sixty  men  and  an  ade- 
quate force  of  Indian  servants,  and  put  out  to 
sea  from  the  San  Juan  River,  steering  for  the 
Bocas  del  Drago  in  search  of  the  pirates.  They, 
according  to  information  he  possessed,  had  set- 
tled in  one  of  the  islands  in  Almirante  Bay,  but 
he  failed  to  find  them,  so  returned  to  the  <xm- 
tinent,  entered  the  Guaymi  River  (now  called 
Chiricamola,  or  Cricamola)  and  two  leagues  and 
a  half  from  its  mouth  founded  the  city  of  Artieda 
del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Navarra.*"  Shortly  after- 
ward, leaving  the  embryo  colony  in  command 
of  a  deputy,  Captain  Francisco  Pav6n,  he  em- 
barked anew  for  Nicaragua,  where  he  arrived 

"Lefia  Fem&Ddez — DocumentoB,  ToL  T,  p.  91. 
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much  weakened  by  illness.  His  purpose  was  to 
send  men  and  provisions  from  this  point  to  the 
new  city.  This  he  did,  using  a  frigate  that  left 
Granada  laden  with  all  that  was  needed. 

Captain  Fay6n,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1578, 
took  possession  of  the  Guaymi  Valley,  situated 
nine  leagues,  more  or  less,  away  from  the  city 
in  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  of  that  name." 
This  valley  of  the  Guaymi  was  the  same  that 
Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado  had  searched  for 
so  diligently  because  of  the  riches  for  which  it 
was  famed,  and  had  already  been  explored  by 
Captain  Juan  Solano  in  1570  under  the  orders 
of  Perafda  de  Ribera.  Here  the  Spaniards 
foimd  some  Indian  huts  and  many  plantations  of 
maize  and  pejibayes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Governor  was  already  preparing  to  return  to 
Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  road 
from  the  city  of  Cartago  to  that  of  Artieda,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  latter  settlement  the  desired 
impetus,  when  he  received  imperative  letters 
from  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  commanding 
him  to  appear  before  that  body  to  answer  cer- 
tain accusations  presented  against  him  by  vari- 
ous individuals  of  Nicaragua.  This  was  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  ill  will  toward  Artieda  on 
the  part  of  the  always  afterwards  hostile 
Audiencia  of  Guatemala.     The  Governor  set 

-Ibid..  ToL  V,  p.  93. 
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out  immediately,  but  the  diarges  against  him 
turned  out  to  be  unfounded  and  the  Audiencia 
was  forced  to  absolve  him.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
result  of  his  enforced  absence  from  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  he  was  miable  to  give  proper  at- 
tention to  the  city  of  Artieda,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants had  dispersed  by  the  end  of  1578.  Having 
returned  to  Nicaragua,  however,  Artieda  was 
already  at  work  rehabilitating  his  enterprise 
when  an  event  of  the  gravest  moment  occurred 
to  frustrate  his  plans. 

On  the  17th  of  March  there  had  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Caldera  in  Costa  Rica,  with  Panuna 
as  its  destination,  a  vessel  loaded  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  province,  and  carrying,  axaoag  other 
passengers,  two  pilots  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  for  the  run  between  Tierra  Firme  and 
China."  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  of 
Mardi,  while  the  ship  was  passing  between  the 
island  of  Cafio  and  the  coast,  it  was  confronted 
by  a  small  boat,  manned  by  English  corsairs, 
well  armed,  which  made  its  appearance  from  a 
large  cove."  At  that  point  was  riding  at  andior 
a  big  ship  carrying  foiuixen  guns  of  large  cali- 
ber, its  captain  no  less  a  person  than  Sir 
Francis  Drake.     Already  this  adventurer  had 

"Manuel  H.  de  P«alta — Ooeta  Rtca,  Nicarafiua  y  Panami, 
p.  669. 
"Drake  Ba;.  to  tbe  luntli  of  th«  pnilnsola  of  Osa. 
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P^ietrated  into  the  Pacific  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan*  and,  having  sacked  on  his  way  the 
ports  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  had 
just  arrived  ofiF  the  coast  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  and,  continuing  his  triumphal  voy- 
age, made  other  captures  along  the  coast  of  the 
Province  of  Guatemala  and  afterwards  sacked 
the  port  of  Acapulco  in  Mexico. 

Although  information  received  from  every 
source  indicated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
corsair  to  proceed  to  China,  the  Atidiencia  of 
Guatemala  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  impos- 
sihle  and  that  after  wintering  at  some  port  in 
the  north,  he  would  return.  Fearing,  therefore, 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  it  resolved  to  prepare 
to  give  chase.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
Audiencia  gave  orders  to  raise  troops,  found 
cannon,  enroll  all  classes  of  arms  and  assemble 
at  the  port  of  Istapa  a  fleet  comprising  five 
ships.  The  lAcenciado  Valverde,  President  of 
the  Audiencia,  proceeded  to  that  port,  where 
also  arrived  Don  Diego  de  Herrera,  comnumdant 
of  the  forces  of  Guatemala,  Don  Diego  de  Guz- 
man, in  command  of  the  San  Salvador  forces,  and 
Diego  de  Artieda,  in  his  capacity  of  Admiral  of 
the  Armada;  but  when  it  was  attempted  to  name 
a  general  to  take  command  of  all  the  forces,  the 
Audiencia  preferred  Don  Diego  de  Herrera. 
Artieda,  disgusted  by  what  he  conceived  to  be 
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partiality,  asked  permission  to  return  to  Nicara- 
gua, which  was  granted.  Don  Diego  de  Guz- 
man was  appointed  Admiral  in  his  place  and 
Drake  proceeded  quietly  on  his  course  to  Cali- 
fomia. 

Artieda  afterwards  tmdertook  to  cany  for- 
ward the  reestabUshment  of  the  city  he  had 
founded  on  the  Guaymi,  but,  in  the  succeeding 
years  of  his  government,  lacked  time  because  of 
the  necessity  for  defending  himself  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Audienda,  which  appears  to 
have  originated  in  an  impeachment  proceeding 
instituted  by  Artieda  against  his  predecessor, 
Anguciana  de  Gamboa,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased 
lAcenciado  Cerrato,  and  which  was  a  proceeding 
that  resulted  most  disastrously  for  Artieda. 
For  after  his  acquittal  in  the  first  action  agaiust 
him,  Artieda  was  ag^  accused  and  condemned 
to  two  years'  .suspension  from  office,  with  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  peso*.  And,  as  though  that 
were  not  enough,  the  judges  of  the  Audienda 
never  tired  of  their  efforts  to  discredit  him  in 
their  letters  to  the  King. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiie  CabUdo  of  Cartago 
and  the  Franciscans — among  them  Fray  Lo- 
renzo de  Bienvenida — expressed  themselves 
favorably  towards  Artieda,  depicting  him  as  a 
good  and  pious  man.  The  same  Ltcenciado  Val- 
verde,  in  bis  letter  to  the  King  on  the  8tb  of 
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September,  1579/"  says  that  he  is  a  "  leading 
man  and  a  vahant;"  but  it  appears  that  the 
esprit  de  corps  was  stronger  than  justice  in  the 
mind  of  the  AvMencia.  It  did  not  rest  until 
poor  Artieda  was  downed.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  was  suspended  from  his  employment, 
he  was  accused  of  failure  to  fulfill  his  cajntula- 
cidn  and,  not  content  with  this,  the  Audiencia, 
in  1500,  appointed  the  Licenciate  Vel^quez 
Ramiro  Visiting  Judge  of  Costa  Rica,  Governor 
ad  interim  and  judge  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Artieda,  with  the  special  duly 
of  seeking  a  port  in  the  province  better  suited 
than  Nombre  de  Dios  for  discharging  the  fleets 
coming  out  from  Spain. 

For  this  purpose  VeMzquez  Ramiro,  in  1591, 
despatched  Captain  Juan  Cabral  to  make  the 
necessary  exploration.  Cabral  set  out  from  Car- 
tage with  Captain  Pedro  F16rez  and  some 
soldiers,  and  explored  the  coast,  especially 
Almirante  Bay,  as  far  as  the  Guaymi  River, 
where  the  city  of  Artieda  had  been  located. 
They  followed  up  the  river  to  its  upper  waters, 
and,  crossing  the  Cordillera,  came  out  into  the 
Chiriqui  Valley  on  the  Pacific  side.  During 
this  journey  they  underwent  great  hardships 
and  suffered  much  from  hunger.*' 
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The  CtTT  OF  Santiago   db  Talakarca — Ira  Pxoa- 

PKBITY ThB   AdEI^NTADO   Don    GoNZALO    VAzdDBS 

DE  COKOHADO RuiN   OF  THE  ClTT   OP   SaMTIAOO  OK 

TaLAMANCA FaILUEB  of  the  RECONQDEgT 

1591-1613 

OVERWHELMED  by  lawsuits  and 
bowed  down  by  grief,  Diego  de  Artieda 
died  in  Guatemala  in  1591,  and  was  even 
pursued  beyond  the  grave  by  the  Audienda,  by 
means  of  an  attachment  of  his  property.  While 
the  King  was  considering  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  the  province  was  governed  by  Barto- 
lom^  de  Lences,  Gonzalo  de  Palma  and  Captain 
Antonio  Alvarez  Pereyra,  one  of  the  old  con- 
qiiUtadorei,  all  named  ad  interim  by  the 
Audiencia  of  Guatemala.  On  receipt  of  the 
news  of  Artieda's  death,  the  King  conferred  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  on  Don  Fernando 
de  la  Cueva  for  twelve  years  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  under  which  it  had  been  held  by 
Artieda,  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
delivered  a  capittitaddn  to  Cueva  wherein  the 
latter  undertook,  within  four  years,  to  conclude 
the  conquest  of  the  territory  of  the  province  and 
to  foimd  in  it  a  new  city. 
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This  Governor  did  not  arrive  in  Costa  Rica 
until  March,  1595.  Neither  he  nor  his  prede- 
cessors ad  interim  ever  attempted  anything  in 
the  territory  that  Artieda  had  sought  to  colonize. 
Don  Fernando  de  la  Cueva  died  at  Cartago  in 
1599  and  was  succeeded  provisionally  by  the  Ade- 
lantado  Don  Gonzalo  V^quez  de  Coronado,  son 
of  the  famous  conqueror  of  Costa  Rica,  who  gov- 
erned the  province  mitil  the  arrival  of  the 
proprietary  governor  in  May,  1604. 

This  last  bore  the  name  of  Don  Juan  de 
Ocon  y  Trillo.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  who 
had  served  against  the  Moors  in  the  Alpujarraz 
Mountains  and  in  the  galleys  of  Spain.  With 
his  arrival  the  hope  which  the  colonists  of  Costa 
Rica  had  always  cherished  of  settling  on  the  At- 
lantic territories  and  of  possessing  themselves  of 
their  riches  was  revived,  for  the  new  governor 
xmsheathed  his  sword  at  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity. It  happened  that  the  Moyaguas,  Viceitas 
and  other  Indians  in  the  Valley  of  the  Duy  had 
attacked  the  Tariacas,  who  had  declared  their 
allegiance  to  Spanish  dominion,  and  that  many 
of  tiie  latter  had  been  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
The  Tariacas  having  thereupon  repaired  to  Don 
Juan  de  Oc6n  y  Trillo  for  assistance,  he  raised 
a  body  of  troops  to  punish  the  outrage,  naming 
as  the  leader  of  the  expedition  Captain  Don 
Diego  de  Sojo  y  Pefiaranda,  a  citizen  of  Car- 
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tago  and  nephew  of  Artieda,  with  whom  he  bad 
come  from  Spain  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 

Sojo  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  re- 
bellious Indians,  vanquished  them,  punished  the 
guilty  leaders  of  the  aggression  against  the 
Tariacas  and  established  himself  in  the  village 
of  Ateo,  whence  he  despatched  Captain  Pedro 
F16rez  to  the  heights  of  Viceita,  where  be 
captm^  the  principal  cacique,  Quirigrami, 
who  was  most  warlike.  After  this  be  imme- 
diately set  about  the  conquest  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Duy '  and  reduced  it  also  to  subjection. 
Dafirima,  cacique  of  Usabarti,  then  proposed  to 
Sojo  that  the  Spaniards  remain  in  that  country 
to  prevent  a  reopening  of  the  war  between  the 
diiferent  tribes,  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
sumed after  their  departure.  Readily  acquies- 
cing in  the  plan,  Sojo  laid  it  before  his  men,  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  establishment  of  a  settlement  in  that  beau- 
tiful valley,  where  there  were  many  Indians  and 
an  abundant  food  supply,  also  good  timber  for 
the  building  of  ships. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  approved  the  idea; 
others  replied  that  before  reaching  a  decision  they 
must  know  whether  there  was  a  near-by  port  site 

*  Between  Uie  Slxaola  and  Cbangulnola  rlrers,  and  near  tbe 
aea,  flows  a  email  rlyer  Uiat  oUll  preaerres  the  name  of  Dnruy, 
or  Dnlz.    Thla  river  empties  Into  the  Sand-Sand  lAgooo. 
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through  which  they  would  be  abk  to  establish 
commercial  relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  To  remove  all  doubts  on  this  point,  So  jo 
ordered  Captain  Pedro  Florez,  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Juan  Cabral,  to  explore  the  Tarire 
River  down  to  the  sea.  This  exploration  pro- 
duced good  results  and  thereby  removed  the  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  project.  Thereupon 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1605,'  he  founded,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tarire  River,'  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  Talamanca,  which  he  thus  named  in 
commemoration  of  his  birthplace  in  Castfle.' 
After  laying  out  the  plans  of  the  city,  Sojo  dis- 
tributed building  sites  among  the  inhabitants  to 
be,  and  the  Ateos,  Viceitas,  Quequexques,  Ter- 
rebes,  Usabar^s,  Munaguas,  Xieaguas,  Suca- 
ques  and  Cabecaras  Indians,  all  of  whom  had 
been  subjected  to  the  power  of  Spain,  were  ap- 
portioned among  them. 

He  appointed  a  CabUdo  composed  of  Captain 
Pedro  F16rez,  Sergeant  Martin  de  Belefio, 
NicoUs  de  Rodas,  Sim6n  Sdnchez,  Juan  de 
Araya,  with  Diego  de  Sosa  as  scrivener,  and  set 
apart  public  land  for  the  city,  fixing  as  the 

'LettD  FemAndea — Docvmentot,  VoL  V,  p.  116. 

■Tbere  is  a  well  founded  Bupposltloii  tbat  tbe  site  on  wMch 
Oie  dty  o(  SontlaKo  de  Talaoumca  was  located  Is  that  now 
caUed  Saretba,  or  'Vsurftkab.  <See  H.  PitOer—Nombres 
geoirr(tfleo»  de  Costa  Rica,  T.  Talamanca,  p.  87.) 

•  Tbe  village  of  Talamanca  In  the  Province  and  diocese  of 
Uadcld. 
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boundaries  of  ita  jurisdiction  "  latitudinaUy,  all 
the  territory  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera 
to  the  North  Sea"  (Atlantic  Ocean),  "  and  lon- 
gitudinally from  the  Tarire  River  and  the  ford 
that  is  crossed  going  from  the  said  city  to  the 
Province  of  Tariaca,  all  the  land  extending  to 
the  east,  throughout  the  length  of  that  province, 
to  the  Escudo  de  Veragua,  which  is  the  boundary 
that  divides  this  Government  from  that  of  Vera- 
gua." °  As  will  be  seen,  this  delimitation  con- 
forms in  its  entirety  with  that  established  by 
Phihp  II.  for  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  when 
that  monarch  conferred  upon  Diego  de  Artieda 
the  office  of  governor  thereof. 

After  the  foimding  of  the  city,  the  T6rrebes 
and  Quequexques  Indians  rose  in  insurrection 
and  killed  four  Spaniards  who  were  found  in 
their  territory.  Among  them  were  the  Alderman 
Martin  de  Beleflo,  and  Perafdn  de  Ribera,  aaa 
of  the  former  governor  of  that  name.  Sojo 
asked  Don  Juan  de  Oc6n  y  Trillo  for  assistance 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  the  latter  sent 
reinforcements  from  Cartago  which,  in  company 
with  the  forces  of  Sojo  and  a  goodly  number  of 
Indian  auxiliaries,  marched  against  the  insur- 
rectionists. After  a  fierce  encounter  in  whidi 
the  cticiquea  of  Aoyaque  and  Ateo,  allies  of  the 

•  LeOn  VemindeTr—Documetttot,  VoL  V,  p.  12& 
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Spaniards,  lost  their  lives  and  several  soldiers 
were  wounded,  Sojo  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  revolt.  With  the  execution  of  the  leaders 
peace  was  reestablished. 

The  successful  outcome  of  So  jo's  campaign 
gave  birth  to  the  hope  that  the  final  submission 
of  the  warlike  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  was 
at  last  an  accomplished  fact,  and  a  notable  im- 
petus was  given  thereby  to  the  new  city  of  Santi- 
ago de  Talamanca.  Undertaking  with  much 
zeal  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  Fray  Juan 
de  Ortega,  a  Franciscan  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition,  established  churches  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Usabanl,  Ateo  and  Moyagua.  In  the 
city  another  church  and  a  Frtmciscan  convent 
were  buUt.  The  Spanish  inhabitants,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Indians,  planted  fields  of  maize,  cacao 
and  fruits,  and  started  cattle  ranches.  A  very 
profitable  trade  was  soon  established  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Tierra  Finne,  whence  ships  bear- 
ing money,  clothing,  wine  and  other  articles 
arrived  at  Talamanca,  and  took  back  in 
exchange  maize,  sarsaparilla,  swine,  pita^ 
eabuya''  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  All 
the  native  tribes  of  the  region,  as  far  as  the 
Tilorio  or  Changuinola  River,  rendered  service 
to  the  conqvUtadores.  but  those  occupying  the 
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shores  of  Almirante  Bay,  as  far  as  the  Escudo 
de  Veragua,  were  still  unsubdued. 

Sojo  remained  in  charge  of  the  government  of 
the  city  sixteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  Cartago  to  ask  the  (iov- 
emor  for  munitions  of  war  and  reinforcements 
with  which  to  prevent  an  uprising  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  begun  to  get  restless.  Don  Juan  de 
Oc6n  y  Trillo  raised  a  force  for  this  purpose, 
but,  in  place  of  Sojo,  named  as  lieutenant  at 
Talamanca,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1607,  his  own 
son.  Captain  Don  Pedro  de  Oc^  y  Trillo,  who 
appeared  before  the  Cabildo  of  the  city  of  San- 
tiago on  the  81st  of  August  of  the  same  year 
and  assumed  possession  of  his  charge.  The  new 
lieutenant  showed  much  activity.  He  built 
houses,  and  a  shipyard  in  which  were  afterwards 
constructed  several  frigates  for  the  trade  with 
Tierra  Firme.  He  had,  however,  remained  at 
his  post  but  four  months,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Captain  Alonso  de  BoniUa,  one  of  the  first 
of  the  conqvistadores,  who  had  come  to  Costa 
Rica  in  early  youth. 

Captain  Bonilla  left  Cartago  in  December, 
1607,  with  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Talamanca,  he  learned 
that  Captain  Cristobal  de  Aguilar  Alfaro,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Governor  of  Veragua,  had  just 
made  his  appearance  in  that  city,  having  ar- 
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rived  in  a  frigate  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
entering  the  Estrella  River  (Tilorio,  or  Chan- 
guinola),  discovered  in  1564  by  Vazquez  d6 
Coronado.  When  BoniUa  wrote  this  news  to 
Governor  Oc6n  y  Trillo,  the  latter  hastened  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  tres- 
pass by  his  neighbors  on  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Escudo  de  Veragua,  which  was  the 
frontier  between  the  two  provinces;*  but  the 
Governor  of  Veragua  did  not  insist  upon  his 
unfounded  pretensions,  thereby  avoiding  a  con- 
flict that  might  have  had  grave  consequences. 
For  the  defense  of  the  city  Alonso  de  Bonilla 
immediately  constructed  a  substantial  wooden 
fortress,  which  a  few  years  later  was  to  render 
most  important  service. 

Day  by  day,  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  remunerative  trade  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
colony  of  Talamanca  increased;  yet  this  very 
prosperity  only  made  more  potent  the  desire 
possessed  by  all  to  reduce  to  submission  the 
tribes  about  Almirante  Bay  that  were  still  in- 
dependent and  in  whose  territories  it  was 
believed  would  be  found  the  famous  gold  mines 
of  which  for  so  many  years  the  Spaniards  had 
dreamed.    Only  Uiis  great  undertaking  required 

'LeAn  Fem&udeE — DooiunmtOB,  VoL  V,  p.  149. 
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a  ccwisiderable  outlay  and  Grovemor  Oc6n  y 
Trillo  was  a  poor  man. 

'  The  Adelantado  Don  Gonzalo  Vazquez  de 
Coronado,  however,  believed  that  he  could  carry 
through  the  work  begun  with  such  assurance  by 
his  father  more  than  forty  years  before  and  be- 
sought the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  in  1607  to 
entrust  to  him  the  conquest  of  the  Indians  of 
Ahnirante  Bay,  a  project  that  now  appeared 
more  feasible,  if  be  should  take  for  the  base  of 
operations  the  new  city  of  Santiago  de  Tala- 
manca.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  secure  the 
wherewithal  for  his  enterprise,  not  alone  because 
of  his  office  of  Adelantado.  yAasAi  imposed  on 
him  the  obligation  of  defending  and  extending 
the  frontiers  of  the  province,  but  also  because  of 
the  intimate  friendship  he  enjoyed  with  the 
President  of  the  Avdienda  of  Guatemala,  Dr. 
Alonso  Criado  de  Castilla,  who  had  already 
favored  him  on  many  occasions. 

Don  Gonzalo  Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  well 
liked  in  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  of  idiich  be 
had  been  Governor  ad  interim.  During  his  gov- 
ernment he  had  constructed  a  road  from  Car- 
tago  to  the  Chiriqui  valleys  in  order  to  fadlitate 
the  traffic  by  muleback  which  the  Provinces  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  carried  on  with  that 
of  Panama,  and  this  work  of  great  pubUc  utility 
was  a  good  point  in  his  favor.    But  if  Don  G<»i- 
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zalo  inherited  from  his  father  an  admirable 
generosity  towards  his  soldiers,  this  was  not  the 
case  as  to  the  other  good  qualities  of  the  con- 
qviatador.  He  was  indolent  and  had  a  greater 
fondness  for  the  attractions  of  card  playing  and 
pretty  women  than  for  the  rude  work  of  con- 
quest; and  as  he  was,  moreover,  advanced  in 
years  and  in  poor  health,  he  doubtless  lacked 
also  the  spirit  which  had  induced  him  to  enlist 
voluntarily  in  the  Armada  that  was  assembled 
at  Guatemala  to  repulse  Drake  in  1579. 

In  the  year  1601  Dr.  Alonso  Criado  de  Cas- 
tilla,  with  a  view  to  opening  the  road  to  Chiriquf, 
had  authorized  Don  Gronzalo  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Province  of 
Costa  Rica  as  far  as  Veragua.  In  1608,  basing 
his  action  on  this  precedent,  he  renewed  the 
authorization  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
quest of  those  that  occupied  the  borders  of  Al- 
mirante  Bay.  (Jovemor  Oeon  y  Trillo,  holding 
himself  to  be  injured  by  this  measure,  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Adelantado,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  lack  of  energy  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  latter,  brought  about  the 
collapse  of  the  enterprise  and  produced  discord 
between  them  and  the  friends  of  both — a  discord 
that  became  more  acute  because  of  the  serious 
events  occurring  at  that  time  in  Cartago. 

Don  Pedro  de  Villareal,  Bishop  of  Nicaragua 
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and  Costa  Rica,  came  to  visit  the  diocese  in 
1608.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Bishop  had 
set  foot  in  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  and  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  his  presence  would  have 
been  most  efficacious  in  pacifying  discordant 
elements;  but  Don  Pedro  de  ViUareal  was  a 
prelate  of  exceptionally  bad  diaracter  and  did 
nothing  but  fan  the  flame.  Under  the  pretext 
that  the  Governor  occupied  in  the  church  a  status 
above  that  warranted  fay  his  rank,  he  provoked 
a  series  of  incidents  that  caused  great  scandal, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Avdiencia  of 
Guatemala  held  the  Governor  to  be  in  the  rig^t, 
he  insisted  that  the  latter  should  remove  his  seat 
from  where  it  was  located.  Oc6n  y  Trillo,  who 
on  his  part  was  a  man  of  very  Uttle  patience  and 
possessed  of  a  lofty  idea  of  his  position  and  no- 
bility, for  he  was  descended  from  knights  of 
the  Banda  Dorada,"  forcefully  rejected  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Bishop,  and  not  only  treated  the 
priest  who  came  to  present  them  as  a  rogue  and 
a  rascal,  literally  pushing  him  out  of  his  pres- 
ence, but  informed  him  that  he  would  continue 
to  occupy  his  seat,  and,  if  necessary,  even  install 
it  on  the  high  altar.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  enemies  of  the  Governor,  who  were 
by  no  means  few  in  number,  ranged  themselves 

*A  knlgbtbooa  fonnded  by  King  Alfoiuo  XI.  ot  OaMUe. 
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on  the  side  of  the  Bishop,  end  Cartago  was  con- 
verted into  a  hotbed  of  quarrels. 

On  the  20th  of  December.  1608,  Hxe  situation 
had  become  so  strained  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Bishop  that  as  the  latter  was  leaving 
the  church  of  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by 
s  great  suite  of  priests,  friars  and  laymen,  after 
a  service  and  pontifical  investiture,  Don  Juan 
de  Oc6n  y  Trillo,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Don 
Sebastian  Chac6n  de  Luna,  Captain  Juan  de 
Mestanza,  a  sheriff,  and  several  other  persons, 
all  with  drawn  swords,  fell  upon  the  Bishop's  fol- 
lowers, arresting  his  Major-domo,  Don  Gas- 
par  de  Quevedo,  and  lodging  a  complaint  against 
him;  whereupon  the  Bishop  sought  to  have  the 
proceeding  quashed  by  the  royal  court.  The  Au- 
diencia,  on  receipt  of  the  petition  presented  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Bishop,  despatched  Judge 
{pidor)  Martin  Lobo  de  Guzm^  to  Costa 
Rica  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  his  companions  were  sent  to  prison 
and  their  property  attached,  but  afterwu-ds  the 
late  term  absolved  them  all  and  restored  their 
confiscated  salaries  to  all  who  were  public  func- 
tionaries. This  judgment,  and  others  like  it, 
demonstrate  the  jealousy  with  which  the  mon- 
archs  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  their  ardent  Cathol- 
icism, defended  the  supremacy  of  the  royal 
authority    against    the    encroachments    of    the 
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clergy.  So  much  was  this  so  that  one  of  the 
points  always  investigated  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  the  authorities  was  whether 
tiiey  had  permitted  the  intervention  of  eccle- 
siastical judges  in  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Crown. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Don  Gonzalo  V^ 
quez  de  Coronado  to  Dr.  Don  Alonso  Criado  de 
Castilla,"*  Governor  Oc6d  y  TriUo  was  so  silly 
that  he  hardly  knew  his  right  huid  from  his  left, 
hut,  discarding  all  exaggeration,  it  is  evident  tiiat 
he  possessed  more  force  of  character  than  clever- 
ness. His  deficiency  in  the  latter  quality,  how- 
ever, was  supplied  by  the  astuteness  of  his  secre- 
tary, Jer6nimo  Felipe,  who  skillfully  steered  him 
through  his  wrangles  with  the  Bishop  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  conquest  of  the 
Adelantado.  The  few  soldiers  the  Adelantado 
had  inveigled  into  his  service  were  intimidated 
by  tlireats  and  the  officers  were  disheartened  by 
assurances  that  Oc6n  y  Trillo  himself  had  so- 
hcited  the  conquest  directly  from  the  King,  and 
that  he  momentarily  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  decree  conferring  upon  him  the  right  to 
undertake  it.  By  this  means  he  managed  to 
persuade  a  number  of  persons,  among  others 
Captain  Juan  de  Mestanza,  who  had  arrived 

"ArchlvoB  Nadonalee  de  Costa  Eica.  SeccUn  Hl«t6rlca. 
Gaatemala,  Leg.  ni.  Exp.  024. 
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■  with  Don  Groozalo  from  Guatemala,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  very  character  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra  makes  the  object  of  his 
satire  in  chapter  VII.  of  his  Viaje  del  Pamaao  *^ 
("  JomTiey  to  Parnassus"),  pubhshed  in  1614. 
As  the  Adelaniado  could  do  nothing  with  the 
Governor,  he  repaired  to  his  good  friend  Dr. 
Alonso  Criado  de  Castilla  for  extrication  from 
his  difficulties  and  the  latter  complied.  Un- 
doubtedly arbitrary  and  unjust  as  was  such 
a  measure,  since  it  had  no  other  obj.ect  than  to 
favor  a  friend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  man  who  had 
succeeded  in  founding  there  a  substantial  and 
prosperous  city  where  so  many  others  had  failed, 
Castilla  issued  a  royal  order  appointing  the 
Adelantado  Governor  and  Captain-General  of 
the  valley  of  the  Duy  and  placing  in  his  juris- 
diction the  city  of  Santiago  de  Talamanca.  Don 
Gonzalo,  after  remaining  inactive  for  several 
months  at  Santiago  de  T^amanca,  had  returned 
to  Cartago  leaving  the  organization  of  his  enter- 
prise in  charge  of  the  Master  of  Camp,  Don 
Diego  de  Sojo,  who  had  converted  himself  into 
an  adversary  of  Ocon  y  Trillo,  from  the  moment 

"  Llefc<}  Juan  de  Meetanea,  cUra  j  sama 
D«  tanta  erudlciOn,  donatre  y  gala. 
Que  no  Ijay  muecte  nl  edad  que  la  conanma. 

Apolo  le  airancA  de  GuaUmala 
T  le  trnjo  en  bu  ayuda  para  ofensa 
De  U  canalla  en  todo  eztremo  mala. 
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the  latter  took  from  him  Uie  government  of  the 
city.  For  lack  of  soldiers,  So  jo  could  at  first  do 
nothing,  but  the  Adelantado  informed  him  of  the 
momentarily  expected  receipt  of  his  appointmoit 
as  Governor  of  the  Duy,  and,  profiting  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  there  was  no  heutenant  to 
the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica,  he  negotiated  with 
the  members  of  the  Cabildo  of  the  city  of  Tala- 
manca,  all  of  whom  were  his  friends,  with  the 
result  that  they  consented  to  place  some  men 
at  his  disposal  under  the  pretext  that  this  would 
serve  to  bring  in  from  their  hiding  places  in  the 
forests  the  Indians  of  the  subjected  tribes  who 
were  not  rendering  service  to  their  masters. 

So  Sojo  set  forth  vrith  twenty-eight  soldiers 
and  proceeded  to  the  villages  of  Moyagua  and 
Xicagua,  which  had  been  pacified.  There  he 
caused  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  the 
Indians  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  woods  and 
ordered  that  some  should  have  their  ears  cut 
off  and  others  their  hair,  the  latter  punishment 
being  the  greatest  possible  affront  he  could  have 
offered  to  his  victims.  Among  the  mutilated  In- 
dians were  two  caciquet  of  Moyagua.  After  this 
he  at  once  removed  to  Cabecar,  where  he  was  well 
received.  At  this  place  he  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  temple  where  there  was  a  number  of 
golden  idols,  and,  doubtless,  as  an  appreciation 
of  the  hospitality  received,  despatched  in  secret  a 
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mulatto  slave  of  his,  accompanied  by  three  Indian 
servants,  to  steal  the  treasure.  In  this  he  was 
successful. 

The  Indians,  being  already  justly  indignant 
against  Sojo,  could  not  endure  this  last  outrage. 
The  Ateos,  Viceitas,  Terrebes  and  Cabecaras  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  Guaycori,  cacique  of 
Sucaca,  and  of  Samamari,  itsSkar  or  high  priest 
of  Cab^car,**  and  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Spaniards  by  surprise  at  dawn  of  the  20th  of 
July,  1610,  killing  two  and  wounding  eight, 
among  the  latter  being  the  Alcalde  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, who  lost  both  his  hands  and  received 
seven  wounds  in  the  head,  and  the  Padre  Juan 
de  Ortega.  Sojo,  with  much  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  the  Indians  and  fortified 
himself  as  best  he  could.  After  several  days, 
given  over  to  the  care  of  the  wounded,  he  was 
reUeved  by  two  caciquet  from  Xicagua  and 
Moyagua  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  then  pushed  on  to  Doyabe,  a  place 
situated  four  leagues  from  Talamanca  city.  As 
it  was  necessary  during  the  mardi  to  repel 
numerous  attacks  of  the  insurrectionary  Indians, 
the  munitions  of  war  became  exhausted.     At 

"Tbe  u»4kar  or  high  prleet  of  tbe  Talamanca  Indians 
always  resides  among  tbe  Cab^caraa,  tbe  tribe  tbst  enjoys 
supremacy  In  religion.  William  U.  Gabb — Tribve  y  Lengum 
Indigeiuu  de  TalaouMnca,  In  Le6n  rernAudez — Dooumentoi, 
Vol  ni,  p.  828. 
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Doyabe  Sojo  received  the  news  that  the  dty 
was  besieged  by  the  rebels  and,  acting  tm  the 
decision  of  a  council  of  war,  retired  to  Tariaca 
in  Tierra  Adentro. 

The  situation  of  the  city  could  not  have  beoa 
more  precarious.  After  ibe  attack  on  Sojo,  the 
confederated  Indians  marched  on  Santiago  de 
Talamanca,  killing  on  their  way  all  the  Span- 
ish men,  women  and  children  who  were  found 
in  the  fields,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  and  set 
it  on  fire.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of 
120  persons  of  all  ages,  took  refuge  in  Mie  fort 
of  San  Ildefonso,  built  a  few  years  before  by 
Alonso  de  Bonilla,  and  by  this  means  alone  were 
enabled  to  save  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
tried  to  fire  the  fort  by  shooting  flanning  arrows 
into  the  roof,  though  in  this  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
CabUdo  resolved  to  ask  help  from  the  city  of 
Cartago.  A  messenger,  evading  the  besiegers, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  out,  and  arrived  at 
his  destination  seven  days  later.  The  letter  from 
the  CabUdo  was  received  at  Cartago  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1610.  Instantly  the  church  bells 
rang  out  a  summons  to  the  inhabitants  to  meet 
in  open  municipal  assembly  {cabildo  abierto). 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Governor  and 
other  authorities,  the  ecclesiastics  and  several  of 
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the  old  conqviitadores,  among  them  the  aged 
captain,  Juan  Solano,  companion  in  anns  of 
CavalMn,  of  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado  and 
Peraf^n  de  Ribera,  who  enjoyed  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  the  entire  province.  As  the  as- 
sembly resolved  that  full  powers  be  given  the 
Governor  in  order  that  he  might  despatch  the 
help  asked  for,  Oc6n  y  Trillo,  without  the  loss 
of  a  moment,  got  together  a  small  force,  and, 
setting  out  the  following  day,  went  as  far  as 
Turrialba,  from  which  point  he  returned  to  Car- 
tago  for  reinforcements.  The  expedition  then 
proceeded  towards  Talamanca  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Diego  del  Cubillo,  who  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  to  the  Governor,  and  of 
the  Master  of  Camp,  Don  Sebastilln  ChactSn  de 
Luna,  and  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Talamanca 
on  the  21st  of  August.  The  Indians,  when  they 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  troops,  raised  the 
siege  and  Don  Diego  de  Sojo  was  enabled  to 
return  from  Tariaca  and  take  refuge  in  the  city. 
Scarcely  were  they  freed  from  the  menace  of 
the  insurgent  Indians  when  the  citizens  of  Tal- 
amanca found  themselves  involved  in  a  further 
conflict.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  re- 
lieving force,  Don  Gonzalo  Vizquez  de  Coro- 
nado received  his  appointment  from  Guatemala 
and  forthwith  sent  to  Sojo  his  commission  as 
Lieutenant  to  the  Governor,  in  order  by  this 
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means  to  forestall  a  similar  appointment  by 
Oc6n  y  TriUo.  The  messenger  overtook  the 
soldiers  at  ChiTrip6;  but  their  captain,  Diego  de 
Cubillo,  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  re- 
lieved him  of  his  despatches.  The  CabUdo  of 
Santiago,  whidi  was  inimical  to  Oc6n  y  Trillo, 
and  had  notice  that  liie  royal  commission  from 
the  President  of  the  Audiencia  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Adelantado,  refused  to  receive 
Captain  Cubillo  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cartago,  and,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
granted  recognition  to  Don  Diego  de  Sojo  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Ocon  y  Trillo  had 
appealed  in  the  matter  to  the  King  before  the 
President  of  the  Audiencia,  a  proceeding  which 
under  the  law  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the 
appointment  of  the  Adelantado.  Thereupcn 
Cubillo  brought  action  against  the  members  of 
the  CabUdo  and  placed  them  under  arrest,  but  a 
few  days  later  returned  to  Cartago  with  his  com- 
mand and  left  the  city  imder  the  control  of  Sojo. 
Again  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  the 
inhabitants  of  Talamanca  awuted  in  vain  the 
help  so  urgently  besought  from  their  new  Gover- 
nor, Don  Gronzalo  Vizquez  de  Coronado — for  he 
was  unable  to  send  them  any — and  so,  fearful  of 
another  Indian  uprising,  they  abuidoned  the 
country  and  returned  to  Cartago.  Thus  disap- 
peared  the   city   of   Santiago   de   Talamanca, 
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which  had  had  an  existence  of  five  years  and  had 
promised  to  become  the  most  prosperous  settle- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  The  re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  lamentable  failure  rests  in  the 
first  instance  upon  the  President  of  the  Aiidien- 
cia  of  Guatemala,  who,  through  friendly  com- 
plaisance, had  placed  it  under  the  authority  of 
a  man  notoriously  incapable.  The  abominable 
conduct  of  Sojo  and  the  dissensions  among  the 
Spaniards  completed  the  disaster,  which,  among 
many  other  evil  consequences,  entailed  an  enor- 
mous loss  in  territory  to  Costa  Rica. 

The  ruin  of  the  city  of  Talamanca  was  bruited 
abroad  throughout  the  entire  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. The  Audiencia,  considering  the  gravity 
of  the  matter,  resolved  that  one  of  the  judges 
should  make  a  visit  to  the  Province  of  Costa 
Rica.  To  this  end  it  detailed  Don  Pedro  S&n- 
chez  Araque,  who  arrived  at  Cartago  on  the 
80th  of  April,  1611,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Tierra  Adentro,  the  region  contiguous  to  Tala- 
manca, to  investigate  the  situation  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  Sinchez  Araque  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rebellious  province  must  be  im- 
mediately reconquered,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Cartago,  organized  for  this  purpose  an  expedi- 
tion of  seventy  men,  which  he  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Master  of  Camp,  Don  Diego  de 
Sojo,  and  of  Captains  Miguel  de  Villalobos  and 
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GAIvez  Caballero,  and  of  the  judicial  commis- 
sioner, Santiago  de  Le<^.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
^xpeditionaries  at  the  hamlet  of  Tariaca,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  reduced  to  submission, 
they  found  it  depopulated  and  learned  that  these 
Indians  also  had  joined  the  rebels.  For  this 
reason  they  did  not  dare  to  go  forward  and  sent 
back  to  Cartago  for  reinforcements.  Governor 
Oc6n  y  Trillo  then  set  out  in  person  for  Tariaca 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1611,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  thirty  men.  Unfortunately,  that  happened 
which  could  easily  have  been  foreseen.'  Disputes 
having  arisen  between  the  Governor  and  Don 
Diego  de  Sojo,  the  opening  of  the  war  was  de- 
layed, the  provisions  were  exhausted  and  the 
files  were  reduced  by  desertion.  Ocon  y  Trillo, 
who  had  only  come  out  to  bring  the  reinforce- 
ments, returned  to  Cartago,  and  Sojo,  though  in 
his  capacity  as  leader  of  the  expedition  of  recon- 
quest  under  obligation  to  remain,  did  like- 
wise some  time  later.  Meanwhile,  Don  Pedro 
Sinchez  Araque  had  removed  to  Nicu-agua  and 
there  at  the  end  of  November,  1611,  received 
news  of  Sojo's  retirement.  He  instantly  sent 
pressing  orders  to  the  leading  cities  of  Nicara- 
gua to  enlist  soldiers  and  get  together  munitions 
of  war  for  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  responded  to  the 
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call  with  great  good  will.  Some  presented  them- 
selves in  the  capacity  of  volunteers  and  many 
contributed  money,  arms,  munitions  of  war,  pro- 
visions and  other  necessities.  In  contrast  with 
this,  Don  Gonzalo  Vdzquez  de  Coronado,  in 
whose  charge  the  conquest  of  Talamanca  had 
been  placed,  when  summoned  by  Sdnchez  Ara- 
que  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  excused  himself 
therefrom  on  the  pretext  of  his  infirmities  and 
poverty.  The  Audienda  thereupon,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1612,  named  Pedro  de  Oliver,  Alcalde 
mayor  of  Verapaz,  as  leader  of  the  new  expedi- 
tion. This  officer  proceeded  to  Nicaragua,  and 
thence  set  out  by  land  for  Costa  Rica  at 
the  head  of  a  few  men.  In  the  month  of  June  a 
frigate  also  set  sail  from  Granada,  bound  for 
T^amanca,  with  forty  soldiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Sebastian  Chac<5n  de  Luna.  Cha- 
c6n  de  Luna  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tarire,  and,  leaving  several  of  his  men  there  on 
board  the  frigate,  set  out  with  the  balance  and 
proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago had  been;  this  he  found  deserted.  On  his 
part,  Pedro  de  Oliver  left  Cartago  with  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  joined  Chac<Sn  de  Luna 
at  the  point  where  the  latter  had  established  his 
quarters. 

He  at  once  took  up  the  task  of  bringing  up  the 
provisions  and  war  suppUes  that  had  been  left 
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on  the  frigate — an  undertaking  attended  with 
extreme  difficulties.  The  Spanish  soldiers  and 
the  Indian  auxiliaries  fell  sick,  many  of  them 
dying,  and,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcnnents  re- 
ceived from  Tierra  Adentro  and  Cartago,  it 
became  impossible  to  begin  the  camptugn.  In 
despair  Oliver  and  Chac6n  de  Luna  decided  to 
proceed  to  Cartage  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
infantry.  On  their  way  they  had  several  en- 
counters with  the  Indians  and  in  one  of  them 
Chacon  de  Luna  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
throat.  A  small  garrison  was  left  behind  at  Tal- 
amanca  under  the  command  of  Captain  Juan 
Solano,  son  of  the  conquistador  of  that  name, 
but  this  garrison,  weakened  day  by  day  by  la<^ 
of  provisions,  sickness  and  desertion,  lost  no  time 
in  abandoning  its  post,  retiring  to  Tierra  Aden- 
tro, and  the  projected  reconquest  of  Talamanca 
failed.  Dr.  S^chez  Araque  then  ordered  the 
Governor  of  Costa  Rica  to  establish  a  permanoit 
garrison  in  Tierra  Adentro  to  guard  this  region 
against  the  attacks  of  the  rebels.  In  1618  Tar^ 
iaca  was  garrisoned. 
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Rebellion  a  07  the  Indians  of  Tieera  Adenteo — • 

PaOJECTfl    FOE   THE    RECONftUEST    OF    TaLAUANCA 

The  Gallant  Don  Rodbigo  Abias  Maldonaso^ 
The  MABamsATE  of  Talamanca 

1615-1664 

THE  triumph  of  the  Indians  of  Talamanca, 
who  had  succeeded  in  regaining  their  lib- 
erty, was  repeated  in  the  contiguous  coun- 
try of  Tierra  Adentro,  which  extended  from  the 
hamlet  of  Teotique,  famous  as  the  theater  of 
Diego  Guti^ez'  defeat  and  death  in  1544,  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tarire  River.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  1615  the  Indians  of  Tariaca  in  their  turn 
revolted,  that  place  being  garrisoned  at  that  time 
by  some  soldiers  attached  to  Don  Gonzalo  V^- 
quez  de  Coronado,  who  was  still  dreaming  of  the 
reconquest  of  his  lost  Talamanca  government, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  armed 
force  against  the  rebels  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Juan  de  las  Alas,  who  subdued  them  and 
brought  back  as  a  prisoner  the  cacique  Don  An- 
tonio Carebe.  A  number  of  Indians  were  con- 
demned to  deattt  and  others  severely  punished. 
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In  the  following  year  a  new  rebeUicm  broke 
out  in  Tierra  Adentro,  headed  by  Bartolo  Xors, 
and  Captain  Juan  de  las  Alas  was  entrusted 
with  its  suppression.  Informed  that  Xora  had 
approached  as  near  as  San  Mateo  de  Chirrip6, 
he  detailed  Lieutenant  Juan  de  AcuAa,  with  but 
four  men,  to  arrest  him.  Xora  fled  to  Payegua, 
fortified  himself  there  with  his  people,  and  siun- 
moned  his  Talamanca  allies,  whereupon  Acuda 
found  it  necessary  to  double  back  on  Teotique. 
Here  Juan  de  las  Alas  came  to  join  him  and 
Acufia  set  out  again  for  Chirrip6  with  twelve 
soldiers,  arriving  at  the  moment  at  which  the  In- 
dians were  preparing  to  bum  that  village,  and 
its  church,  which  was  served  by  a  Franciscan 
friar.  Xora  then  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Matina  River  and  thence  proceeded  a  second  time 
to  Payegua,  where  the  Spaniards  afterwards  de- 
feated him  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  Gover- 
nor condemned  him  to  death  in  company  with 
other  Indian  chiefs. 

The  Spaniards  had  barely  laid  down  their 
arms  when  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  field 
again  to  contend  with  a  third  uprising  in  Tierra 
Adentro.  The  Aoyaques,  Cureros  and  Hebenas 
Indians,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Tarire, 
arose  in  insurrection  in  the  same  year,  1616. 
They  burned  the  church  at  Aoyaque  and  killed 
its  ciirate,  the  Franciscan  Friar  Rodrigo  P^rez. 
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This  done,  they  disinterred  the  bodies  of  three 
caciques  that  had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  church  and,  following  their  own  custom,  eon- 
ducted  funeral  ceremonies  over  them,  accom- 
panied by  sacrifice  of  Indian  slaves.  They  then 
immediately  proceeded  to  Guisiri  and  Hamea, 
burned  them,  profaned  the  churches  and  sacred 
objects,  killed  a  number  of  Christianized  Indians 
and  carried  off  as  prisoners  twenty  women  and 
ten  children.  The  Governor,  Don  Juan  de  Men- 
doza  y  Medrano,  went  forth  in  person  against 
them  with  sixty  soldiers  and  a  force  of  Indian 
auxiliaries  on  a  pimitive  expedition.  He  had 
several  engagements  with  the  rebels  and  finally 
conquered  them,  taking  prisoners  the  cacique 
Don  Coreneo  and  eighty  of  his  subjects.  On  his 
return  to  Cartago,  he  transferred  the  garrison 
of  Tariaca  to  San  Mateo  de  Chirrip6,  where  it 
remained  until  1709.  On  the  three  expeditions 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given,  so  many 
cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  that 
when  knowledge  of  them  reached  the  Audienda, 
that  tribunal  ordered  that  proceedings  be  insti- 
tuted against  Governor  Mendoza  y  Medrano 
and  that  he  be  brought  under  arrest  to  Guate- 
mala. 

The  continued  uprisings  in  Tierra  Adentro, 
which  forced  the  Spaniards  to  live  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  kept  alive  the  desire  to  reconquer 
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the  Indians  of  the  Talamanca  country,  by  wbirae 
influence  they  were  undoubtedly  swayed.  In 
1617  Captain  Diego  del  Cubillo,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  in  this  history,  re- 
paired to  the  court  at  Madrid  to  ask  that  this 
conquest  be  confided  to  him;  *  but  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  decided  against  his  petition  on  the 
authority  of  the  King's  order  that  sudi  under- 
takings should  only  be  carried  out  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  through  the  medium  of  evangelical 
preaching.  However,  that  which  the  King  of 
Spain  ordered  was  not  always  what  was  per- 
formed in  America.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernor Don  Alonso  del  Castillo  y  GuzmM,  who 
succeeded  Mendoza  y  Medrano,  being  of  opin- 
ion that  the  latter  had  not  gone  far  enough,  re- 
solved again  to  chastise  the  Aoyaques,  Cureros 
end  Hebenas  Indians.  He  offered  the  citizens 
of  Cartage,  in  return  for  their  aid  in  his  mider- 
taking,  to  bring  these  Indians  into  the  city  to 
act  as  their  servants  and  rebuild  their  bouses  and 
the  public  buildings,  which  were  in  a  very  dil- 
apidated condition  as  a  result,  probably,  of  earth- 
quakes. The  proposition  was  accepted  vrith  re- 
joicing and  the  Governor  set  about  the  work. 
He  sent  reinforcements  for  the  garrison  at  Chir- 
rip6  and  himself  set  out  in  September  of  1619 
to  visit  that  place.    Here  he  was  visited  by  some 

■LeOn  FernAodeE— nooumefOM,  VoL  V,  pp.  21S,  218. 
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emissaries  of  the  Aoyaques,  Cureros  and  Hebe- 
nas  bearing  messages  of  peace;  but  the  Gover- 
nor wanted  war,  and,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
took  up  his  march  towards  Talamanca.  At  the 
village  of  Guisiri,  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
brother.  Captain  Don  Juan  de  Guzmdn,  at  the 
head  of  another  small  body  of  soldiers,  and  there 
the  expeditionary  force  was  reviewed.  It  was 
found  to  number  forty-six  men,  among  whom 
figured  several  veterans  of  the  Talamanca  wars, 
such  as  Don  Diego  de  So  jo,  Diego  del  Cubillo 
and  Juan  Solano  the  younger. 

After  remaining  two  days  at  Guisiri,  the  GJov- 
emor  resumed  his  march  with  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry and  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  Tarire  River,  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
pitched  his  camp,  to  which  he  gave  the  narne^ — 
"  Nueatra  Seilora  de  Buen  Suceso."  Many  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Aoyaques  came  in 
peacefully,  but  few  of  the  Cureros  and  Heboias 
presented  themselves.  The  Governor,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Indians,  having  come  in  bearing 
their  spears,  meant  treachery,  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  war  which  declared  that,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  them  by  surprise.  To  this 
end  the  Spaniards  constructed  a  large  building, 
making  the  Indians  believe  that  it  was  a  church. 
Many  of  them  actually  repaired  thither  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  evangelists,  and,  once  in- 
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side,  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  made  pris- 
oners. This  ruse  accomplished,  a  force  was  sent 
out  to  scour  the  country  and  bring  in  nwre 
prisoners. 

After  having  bestowed  solemn  funwal  honors 
on  Fray  Rodrigo  P^rez,  and  placing  a  wooden 
cross  on  the  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Tarire  where 
he  was  killed  by  the  Aoyaques,  the  C^ovemor 
struck  camp  at  midnight  of  the  80th  of  October 
and  took  with  him  four  hundred  Indian  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  whom  he  parceled  out 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cartago.  Then  fol- 
lowed at  that  city  a  lengthy  proceeding  against 
those  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion 
of  1616.  Twelve  died  on  the  gallows  in  Cartago 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1620,  under  sentence  of 
the  Governor.  Among  them  were  the  cadquea 
Juan  Serrabd,  Francisco  Cagxl,  Diego  Hebena 
and  the  valiant  chief  Juan  Ibaczard.  Many 
others  underwent  torture  and  other  cruel  punish- 
ments. All  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  royal 
decree  of  June  9, 1618,  wherein  the  King  ordered 
the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  kindness;  but  Don  Alonso  del  Castillo  y 
Guzmdn  had  Uttle  respect  for  the  great  of  this 
world  and  no  hesitation  in  speaking  ill  of  his 
King  or  in  saying  that  he  himself  would  like  to 
hang  two  monks  and  a  Pope.  And  althou^ 
his  treachery  and  the  cruelties  he  inflicted  upon 
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the  Indians  remained  unpunished,  his  intem- 
perate language  against  the  Crown  and  the 
clergy  merited  some  years  in  prison. 

The  insurrections  in  Tierra  Adentro  came  to 
an  end  with  these  severe  punishments  in  1619, 
but  it  was  not  imtil  1688  ^t  the  reeonquest  of 
Talamanca  was  again  projected.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Costa  Rica,  who  was  at  that  time  Don 
Gr^;orio  de  Sandoval,  in  tiiat  year  proposed  to 
the  King  that  he  should  take  charge  of  the  ^i- 
terprise  and  reduce  to  submission  the  tribes  that 
occupied  the  territory  of  that  province  from  the 
Tarire  River  as  far  as  the  Province  of  Veragua, 
and  agreed  to  found  a  city  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Duy  and  another  in  the  Guaymi  Valley.  His 
proposal  did  not  bear  fruit.  Sandoval,  in  1640, 
established  the  village  of  San  Salvador  near 
Chirrip6  in  Tierra  Adentro,  with  the  Ayoaque 
Indians,  and  also  constructed  a  church  served  by 
a  Franciscan  friar.  Another  proposal  for  the 
conquest  of  Talamanca  was  submitted  in  1648 
by  Don  Francisco  Ni^ez  de  Temifio,  son-in-law 
of  Don  Gonzalo  Vazquez  de  Coronado;  and  Gov- 
ernor Don  Juan  Femindez  de  Salinas,  after 
having  visited  Tierra  Adentro  and  assembled 
various  tribes,  which  he  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tarire,  appointing  the  authorities  from 
their  own  nimibers,  also  asked,  in  1651,  that  the 
reeonquest  be  confided  to  bim.    This  same  Gov- 
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emoT,  in  association  with  Nufiez  de  Temifio,  ad- 
dressed a  further  petition  to  the  Crown  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  in  1658,  but  nothing  re- 
sulted therefrom. 

Six  years  later,  in  1659,  Governor  Don  An- 
dr^  Arias  MaldcMiado,  successor  of  Fem^dez 
de  Salinas,  penetrated  into  the  Tierra  Adentro 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  a  suitable  port  for  the  commerce  which 
the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  had  built  up  with 
Portobelo  and  Chagres,  for  the  conditions  at  the 
port  of  Suerre  were  very  bad.  At  the  port,  to-day 
called  Lim6n,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  the  Tariacas,  or  Cariacas,  descendants  of 
those  same  Indians  who  were  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus in  1502,  he  chanced  upon  some  Talaman- 
cas  who  had  come  there  to  kill  turtles,  and  frran 
them  he  had  accounts  concerning  their  country. 
This  circumstance  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
Don  Rodrigo,  son  of  the  Governor,  a  consuming 
desire  to  accomplish  the  reconquest  of  the  awe- 
some Province  of  Talamanca. 

Don  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado  y  Velasco  was 
a  young  and  gallant  gentleman,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Marbella  in  Andalusia,  and  related  to  sev- 
eral of  the  most  noble  and  illustrious  families  of 
Spain,  such  as  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Alba 
and  that  of  the  Counts,  Dukes  of  Benavente. 
At  that  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
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just  arrived  in  Costa  Rica  with  his  father  the 
Governor.  The  President  of  the  Audiencia  ap- 
pointed him  Corregidor  of  Turrialba  and  Ujar- 
raz,  but  he  was  called  to  a  much  more  lofty  des- 
tiny. This  happened  when  least  expected.  The 
Governor  having  died  in  November,  1661,  the  en- 
tire province  besought  the  Audiencia  to  appoint 
Don  Rodrigo  to  succeed  him  ad  interim.  This 
was  due  as  much  to  the  merits  of  the  father  as  to 
the  brilliant  quahties  all  recognized  in  the  son. 
The  Audiencia  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  the 
young  Governor  had  barely  taken  possession  of 
his  charge  when  he  turned  his  attention  towards 
Talamanca,  with  several  caciques  of  which  he 
had  already  estabhshed  amicable  relations. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1662,  he  set  out  from 
Cartago  with  only  ten  men  and  Fray  Nicolis  de 
Ledesma,  Guardian  of  the  Convent  of  San  Mateo 
de  Chirrip6,  and  reached  the  Tarire  River  with- 
out mishap.  Thanks  to  his  winning  manners  and 
his  kindly  demeanor,  he  succeeded  in  attaching 
to  himself  seven  tribes  of  Indians — the  Ciruros, 
Duqueibas.  Uruscaras,  Moyaguas,  Xicaguas  and 
those  in  the  Valley  of  the  Duy.  He  caused  them 
to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarire  at  a  place  he 
named  San  Bartolom^  de  Duqueiba,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  hundred  souls,  imder  the  leadership 
of  their  principal  cacique,  Cabsi,  and  built  them 
a  church.    The  new  colony  was  progressing  most 
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satisfactorily  when  suddenly  certain  tribes  that 
had  refused  to  respond  to  the  Grovemor's  call, 
urged  on  by  their  priests,  attacked  the  Span- 
iards in  great  force  on  the  14th  of  June,  1662. 
Don  Rodrigo,  with  the  ten  men  who  had  accom- 
panied him  thither  and  the  friendly  Indians,  was 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort  that  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  erecting  and  from  that  van- 
tage point  wrote  for  help  to  his  Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor  at  Cartago,  Don  Fernando  de  Salazar. 
Two  exceptionally  courageous  men.  Captain 
Juh^  de  Castrorerde  and  the  Lieutenant  Roque 
Jacinto  Hermoso,  undertook  to  deliver  the  let- 
ter and  arrived  in  Cartago  on  the  24tii  of  June 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  CabUdo  instantly  assembled  the  principal 
citizens  to  deliberate  on  the  situation.  Contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  developed  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Don  Fernando  de  Salazar  and  the  majority 
of  tiie  military  element  thought  that  help  should 
be  sent  to  the  Governor  without  condititms,  but 
the  ecclesiastics  said  that  assistance  should  be 
given  Don  Rodrigo  only  to  enable  him  to  retiim 
to  Cartago  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  conquest,  because,  they  maintained,  the 
Indians  had  declared  that  the  friars  alone  should 
enter  their  country.  There  were  not  lacking 
also  those  who  believed  that  succor  should  be  le- 
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fused,  since  Don  Rodrigo  said  in  his  letter  that, 
although  he  could  retreat  with  his  own  force,  he 
scorned  to  do  this,  being  the  son  of  his  father, 
and  being  fearful  lest  they  think  him  afraid;  and 
the  Lieutenant  Jiian  Vizquez  de  Coronado,  the 
oldest  Alcalde  of  the  city  of  Cartago,  called 
Salazar's  attention  to  a  royal  order  of  the  year 
1600,  in  which  the  Governors  of  Costa  Rica  were 
prohibited  from  sending  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  against  their  will,  to  take  ptirt  in  new 
conquests. 

Salazar  rephed  that  he  was  willing  to  obey 
the  order;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  ought 
to  despatch  the  assistance  asked  for,  as  that 
order  of  the  King  was  not  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  since  Don  Rodrigo  had  entered 
Talamanca  at  the  invitation  of  the  caciques  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  conquest.  In  spite  of  the 
shameful  protest  of  the  Ayuntamiento  and  of 
others,  the  opinion  of  the  best  citizens  prevailed, 
and,  in  the  first  days  of  July,  twenty-five  men 
set  out  for  Talamanca  under  the  orders  of  Ser- 
geant-Major  Alonso  de  Bonilla,  the  soldier  en- 
joying the  highest  prestige  in  the  province  and 
a  grandson  of  the  conqtastadtn'  of  that  name. 
He  reached  San  Bartolome  de  Duqueiba  without 
opposition.  As  the  instructions  Bonilla  bore 
with  him  were  limited  to  the  extrication  of  the 
Governor  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found 
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himself,  the  latter  was  forced  to  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Cartago.  Before  leaving,  however,  he 
summoned  the  principal  cadque  of  Talamanca 
and  did  his  best  to  convince  him  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  domination  of  the  King.  The 
cacique,  after  taking  several  days  for  reflection* 
answered  that  at  the  moment  this  was  impossible, 
but  after  a  while  he  would  bring  about  the  sub- 
mission of  all  his  subjects  and  their  conversicm 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that,  when  the  op- 
portune moment  arrived,  he  would  advise  the 
Governor  that  he  might  return. 

Don  Rodrigo  was  filled  with  deep  resentment 
against  those  who  favored  abandoning  him  to  his 
fate  while  menaced  by  such  grave  difficulties;  but 
he  was  too  noble  and  generous  to  make  reprisals. 
Instead,  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the  citizens 
of  Cartago  in  his  project  for  the  reconquest  of 
Talamanca  and  the  greater  part  of  them  laid  be- 
fore the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  a  petition  ask- 
ing that  the  Governor  be  directed  to  carry  it 
through.  Whilst  the  reply  of  the  Audiencia  was 
on  its  way,  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  among 
the  Tariacas  and  Don  Rodrigo  took  the  field  to 
suppress  it.  Casting  aside  the  usual  violent 
methods,  he  applied  himself  to  quieting  the  In- 
dians by  kindly  treatment  and  cajolery.  He 
made  them  presents  of  agricultiu'al  implements 
and  of  knickknacks,  and  of  clothes  for  their  wo- 
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men.  This  produced  excellent  results.  The  In- 
dians were  pacified  and  the  Governor  distributed 
them  among  the  various  villages  under  their  re- 
spective chiefs.  The  Tariacas  remained  wholly 
satisfied  and  promised  to  use  their  influence  with 
their  neighbors,  the  Talamancas,  to  the  end  that 
they  also  should  submit,  and,  in  fact,  shortly 
afterwards  several  cacique*  arrived  at  Cartago 
on  a  visit  to  Don  Rodrigo.  He  received  them 
hospitably  in  his  own  house  and  entertained  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  return  the  cactqttea 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  well  received  when 
he  came  into  their  country. 

The  AuMencia  of  Guatemala  granted  the  au- 
thority for  the  reconquest  of  Talamanca,'  and,  all 
legal  obstacles  being  thus  removed,  the  Gover- 
nor, with  much  energy  and  intelligence,  devoted 
himself  to  the  necessary  preparations  for  this 
great  ^iterprise.  From  the  port  of  Suerre  he 
despatched  a  cargo  of  flour  in  a  frigate  bound 
for  Puertobelo,  whence  it  was  to  return  with 
arms,  munitions  of  war,  clothing,  medicines,  wine, 
oil,  etc.  The  frigate  arrived  in  due  course  at 
Puertobelo  and  with  equal  good  fortune  returned 
to  Suerre,  bearing  all  the  purchases  that  had 
been  made  at  the  former  port.  But,  by  reason 
of  the  bad  weather  prevailing  on  its  arrival,  only 
a  part  of  the  cargo  could  be  unloaded ;  the  launch 

*Le6ii  Fernindez — DoownmUoB,  VoL  Y,  p.  8M. 
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that  was  taking  off  the  goods  foundered  and  two 
men  were  drowned,  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
the  frigate  to  proceed  to  Portete,  a  little  cove  be- 
tween Mofn  and  Limrai,  there  to  complete  its 
miloading.  By  great  misfortune  it  was  am- 
bushed at  Portete  and  seized  by  buccaneers. 

The  spirited  Don  Rodrigo  was  not  dismayed 
by  this  serious  contretempi,  which  brought  with 
it  a  loss  of  twelve  thousand  pesos,  and  bis  prep- 
arations for  the  reconquest  continued  with  im- 
diminished  activity.  The  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  disembarked  at  Suerre,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  wine,  spirits  and  oil,  were  trans- 
ported to  Teotique  by  the  Tierra  Adentro  In- 
dians. All  obtainable  elements  were  assembled 
at  Cartago  and,  after  sending  forward  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mules,  laden  with  provisions,  and 
one  hundred  oxen,  Don  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldo- 
nado  set  forth  with  two  Franciscans,  Fray  Pedro 
de  Oses  and  Fray  Juan  de  San  Antonio,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Spaniards,  thirty  mulattoes  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Christianized  In- 
dians, which  constituted  for  Costa  Rica  at  that 
period  a  great  expedition.  He  reached  San  Bar- 
tolom^  de  Duqueiba,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Indians.  At  that  place  he  established  his 
general  headquarters,  and  leaving  there  his  im- 
pedimenta in  the  custody  of  twelve  soldiers, 
pushed  forward  into  the  Talamanca  country. 
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At  a  distance  of  five  leagues  from  Duqueiba  he 
founded  another  settlement,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  San  Francisco  de  Conamari,  built  a 
church  and  some  houses  and  assembled  there  a 
large  number  of  Indians,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  his  tact  and  gentleness.  It  is  sufficient  to 
record  that  during  that  entire  jomney  not  a  shot 
was  fired  nor  a  sword  unsheathed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  frigate, 
the  young  Governor's  enterprise  had  made  good 
progress.  With  dexterity  had  he  been  able  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  attended  its  organi- 
zation and  those  that  nature  opposed  in  the  road» 
and  so  docile  had  the  Indians  shown  themselves 
to  be,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  hour 
bad  struck  for  the  definitive  submission  of  Tala- 
manca.  But  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  higher  power  which  governs  the  actions  of 
men  had  otherwise  ordained  when  we  note  that 
the  edifice  so  laboriously  set  up,  and  apparently 
so  substantial,  fell  quickly  to  earth,  like  a  house 
of  cards.  One  night,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing of  such  an  intention,  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Governor  deserted.  But  four  men  and  the 
Padre  Juan  de  San  Antonio  remained  faithful. 
The  e^qilanation  of  such  an  astonishing  oc- 
currence is  not  known,  because  all  the  documents 
relating  to  it  have  been  destroyed,  or  it  has  been 
impossible  to  find  them.    In  his  grave  predica- 
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ment  Don  Rodrigo  received  a  well-merited  rec- 
ompense at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  for  his 
kindly  treatment.  They,  instead  of  profiting  by 
the  opportimity  offered  for  revenge  against  the 
Spaniards  for  their  ancient  wrongs,  and  on  no 
less  a  person  than  a  Governor  and  Captain-Gren- 
eral,  not  only  wrought  no  injury  to  Don  Rod- 
rigo, but  escorted  him  with  every  evidence  of  re- 
spect as  far  as  San  Bartolom^  de  Duqueiba, 
where  the  small  garrison  had  been  left  with  the 


As  soon  as  he  could  return  to  Cartage,  the 
Governor  reported  these  events  to  General  Don 
Martin  Carlos  de  Mencos,  President  of  the 
Andiencia  of  Guatemala.  Whereupon,  that  of- 
ficer appointed  Don  Juan  de  Obregon  to  open 
proceedings  in  the  case,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty 
should  be  piinished  as  they  deserved.  Amcmg 
these  figured  a  number  of  the  most  important 
men  of  the  province,  such  as  Garcia  de  Alvarado, 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Don  Jorge  de  Al- 
varado,*  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Guatemala, 
Captain  Antonio  Vizquez  de  Coronado,  of  il- 
lustrious ancestry,  and,  what,  is  more  surprising, 
Sergeant-Major  Alonso  de  Bonilla.  It  could 
safely  have  been  said  that,  if  the  punishment  for 

'Don  Jorge  de  Alvarado  married.  In  Mexico,  Dafia  Lnln  de 
Estrada,  daughter  of  tbe  TreasDrer  Alonso  de  ESstrada,  wbo 
In  bla  torn  was  an  Ulegltlmate  aon  of  the  King,  Don  Fernando 
the  OaUioUc. 
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desertion  were  carried  forward,  there  was  not 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  Province  of 
Costa  Rica  that  would  not  feel  its  effects.  Of 
this  Don  Rodrigo  was  aware.  Always  generous, 
he  lent  his  aid  to  suppress  the  proceeding,  and 
the  scandalous  act  remained  unpunished  and  a 
mystery  to  posterity.  However,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  the  conjecture  that  the  deserters  acted  in 
conformity  with  a  plan  devised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Gove^oT  and  certain  citizens  of  Cartago 
who  were  hostile  to  him  and  had  hatched  a  plot 
against  him  in  his  absence.  These  latter  were 
headed  by  the  Alcalde  Tomds  Calvo,  who  pro- 
posed to  the  C(^nldo  that  Don  Rodrigo  be  re- 
fused recognition  on  his  return  from  Talamanca 
and  that  he  he  placed  under  arrest  on  the  pretext 
that  he  was  excommunicate.  Because  of  the  de- 
cided opposition  of  the  AlccMea,  Don  Fernando 
de  Salazar  and  Don  Jos^  de  Alvarado,  this 
iniquitous  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  Tomds 
Calvo  was  sent  to  prison. 

When  the  punishment  of  the  deserters  was  at- 
tempted, the  President  of  the  Audienda,  in  order 
that  the  proceeding  might  be  conducted  with  en- 
tire impartiality,  had  appointed  Don  Juan  de 
ObregAi  Governor  ad  interim  of  Costa  Rica,  in 
1664,  and  named  Don  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado 
Alcalde  mayor  of  Nicoya.  The  latta*  re- 
mained but  a  short  time  in  the  exercise  of  his 
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new  ch&rge>  it  being  much  beneath  his  merit,  but 
removed   in   1666   to  the   city  of   Guatemala, 
where  his  noble  birth,  his  youth,  his  personal 
gifts  and  the  fame  of  his  adventures  opoied  wide 
the  doors  of  the  proud  aristocracy  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.    The  sudden  death  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  noble  lady  with  whom  he  was  desper- 
ately in  love  was  the  cause  that  induced  him 
shortly  afterwards  to  renounce  the  magnificence 
of  this  world.    In  December  of  the  same  year, 
1666,  he  joined  the  companions  of  Pedro  de 
Bethencourt,  who  had  founded  at 
Bethlehem  House  of  Charity, 
care  of  the  convalescent  poor  i 
charge  from  the  hospital.     Oo 
Bethencourt,  in  1667,  he  raised  1 
lyte  to  the  headship  of  the  house, 
to  him  that  the  brotherhood  be  c 
monastic  order.     The  courtly  < 
that  moment,  applied  all  his  talents,  activity  and 
perseverance  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  predeces- 
sor's wishes.    Transformed  into  Fray  Rodrigo 
de  la  Cruz,  he  gave  extraordinary  impetus  to  the 
institution,  and,  when  the  King,  Don  Carlos  II., 
rewarded  his  services  in  Costa  Rica  with  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Talamanca,  he  preferred  the 
tonsure  to  the  trefoiled  crown.    After  found- 
ing hospitals  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  he  went  sev- 
eral times  to  Madrid  and  Rome  to  secure  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  statutes  of  the  new  Order  of  Beth- 
lehem. He  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties, 
which  were  only  overcome  by  his  admirable  ten- 
acity and  the  powerful  help  given  him  by  the 
Queen  Mother,  Dofia  Marfa  Ana  de  Austria,  the 
Duchess  of  Abeyro,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos, 
in  whose  house  he  was  entertained,  and  other 
powerful  personages.  At  the  end  of  many  years 
of  struggle,  he  saw  his  efforts  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and,  by  election  of  his  brothers,  became  the 
first  General  of  the  Bethlehemite  Order.  He 
died  in  Mexico  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years.* 

*Dr.  Don  EYanclBCo  Antonio  de  Montalro — Vida  admirable 
del  venerable  hermano  Pedro  de  B.  Joseph  Betancur.  Rome, 
MDChXXXni.  Fray  Josef  Garda— £i«(oKa  BethlemUica. 
Seville,  1723.  Repre»entaci6n  jvridica  por  el  Hermano  Rodriffo 
de  la  Crve.    Madrid,  MDCXCIIL 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  BuccAMBBsa — Edvabd  Mansiibld  xrn>  Hbnxt 
MoftOAN — The  Taujianca  Mission9 — The  Mos- 

ftUITOB  ZaHBOB  and  THE  ENGLISH 


DON  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado*s  expedition 
was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  Span- 
iards to  establish  themselves  in  Talamanca 
by  force  of  arms.  Thenceforth  the  conquest  of  the 
territory  was  entrusted  to  the  missionaries,  who 
had  abeady  become  firmly  installed  in  Tierra 
Adentro,  at  the  rebels'  very  gates.  As  for  the 
Talamanca  Indians,  who  untU  then  had  strug- 
gled alone  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1666  they 
received  a  proposal  of  alliance  from  one  capable 
of  proving  a  powerful  supporter — Edward 
Mansveldt,  or  Mansfield,  the  most  dreaded  of 
the  buccaneers  that  harried  the  coasts  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  who,  having  two  years 
earlier  seized  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  which 
belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  had 
nursed  the  bold  desire  to  gain  control  of  a  pas- 
sageway between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
through  the  territory  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica  or 
Nicaragua.     The  sacking  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
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nada,  in  June,  1665,  by  John  Davis  after  he  had 
sailed  up  the  San  Juan  River,  crossed  the  great 
lake  with  entire  impunity  and  taken  the  place 
by  surprise,  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  an  en- 
terprise would  not  be  difficult. 

Mansfield  and  his  Vice-Admiral,  the  famous 
Hemy  Morgan,  set  sail  from  Jamaica  with  fif- 
teen ships  and  1000  men,  resolved  to  carry  out 
the  great  project  which  as  they  hoped  would 
open  to  them  the  gateway  to  tiie  Southern  Sea 
and  place  within  their  reach  the  riches  of  Peru. 
They  entered  the  CocU  River,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  purposing  to  cross  the  Cor- 
dillera and  take  the  city  of  Nati  on  the  Pacific 
side.  Learning,  however,  that  the  President  .of 
the  Audiencia  of  Panama  was  preparing  to 
ofiFer  them  serious  resistance,  they  followed  the 
advice  given  them  by  an  old  Spaniard  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoner  and  changed  their  plan. 
This  prisoner  told  them  that  their  scheme  could 
be  more  easily  effected  by  way  of  the  Province 
of  Costa  Rica;  that  the  city  of  Cartago  was 
undefended  and  possessed  of  great  riches;  that 
it  could  be  reached  in  two  days  from  the  At- 
lantic coast;  that  in  two  days  more  they  could 
reach  the  port  of  Caldera  on  the  Pacific,  and 
that  the  road  was  so  good  that  they  could  trans- 
port their  impedimenta  in  carts.  Moreover,  the 
buccaneers  knew  that  at  the  shipyard  in  Nicoya 
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tiiere  was  under  construction  a  fine  ship  thaf 
could  be  made  most  serviceable  to  their  plans.* 

And  so  with  this  favorable  outlook,  Mans- 
field and  Morgan  set  sail,  leaving  five  \axge 
ships  at  the  Fimta  del  Toro,'  and  came  to  an- 
chor in  El  Portete  with  nine  smaller  vessels,  oa 
the  8th  of  April,  1666.  Having  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  watch  that  guarded  the  point,  tixy 
were  enabled  by  night  to  surprise  the  village  of 
Matina  and  make  all  the  inhabitants  prisoners, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  on  the  cacao  planta- 
tions on  the  outskirts  of  the  place.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  taken  at  Matina,  whose  name  was 
Roque  Jacinto  Hennoso,  a  man  who  had 
served  in  Talamanca  under  the  command  of  Don 
Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado,  was  induced  to  act 
as  guide  for  the  buccaneers,  and,  although  con- 
vinced by  reports  received  at  Matina  that  they 
had  been  deceived  as  to  the  facilities  of  travel 
and  the  richness  of  the  city,  they  set  out  on  their 
march  toward  Cartago. 

Accompanying  Mansfield  and  Morgan  were 
686  men  of  the  most  diverse  nationalities,  for  the 
command  was  composed  of  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Greeks,  Levan- 
tines, Genoese  and  even  Indians  and  negroes. 
Among  the  officers  figured  John  Davis,  Joseph 

^Atvhtwa   Saetonale*    de    Cotla   Rica.      SeccUn   HlsUrlca. 
Goatemala.  Leg.  VIII.  Bxp.  110. 
■  Bocas  del  Toro,  In  the  Bar  ot  tbe  Alitilraiit& 
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Broadley  and  the  Frenchman,  Jean  Le  Maire. 
Having  sent  forward  a  number  of  men,  guided 
by  the  traitor  Koque  Jacinto  Hermoso,  to  round 
up  all  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  prevent  their 
giving  warning  to  Cartago,  they  crossed  the 
Reventaz6n  River,  the  greater  number  by  swim- 
ming, and  on  the  hacienda  of  Alonso  de  Bonilla 
surprised  a  group  of  laborers,  who,  on  seeing 
them  approach,  attempted  flight.  One  was 
killed  and  others  wounded,  but  one  Indian,  a 
Christian  from  the  hamlet  of  Teotique,  in  Tierra 
Adentro,  by  the  name  of  Esteban  Yapiri,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  by  plunging  reso- 
lutely into  the  Reventaz6n  and  swimming  away 
under  a  rain  of  bullets.  Without  stopping  to 
rest,  he  made  his  way  through  the  forests  and 
arrived  at  Teotique  half  dead  from  exhaustion. 
Here  he  informed  Fray  Juan  de  Luna,  curate 
of  that  place,  of  what  had  occurred,  and  the 
latter  immediately  despatched  a  com-ier  to  Car- 
tago with  the  terrible  news. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  the  dawn  of  the  14th  of 
April,  Don  Juan  Lopez  de  la  Flor,  Governor 
of  Costa  Rica,  received  Fray  Juan  de  Luna's 
letter.  Singly  the  messenger  could  have  knocked 
at  no  better  door,  for  Don  Juan  L6pez  de  la 
Flor  was  a  soldier  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  wars  in  Flanders, 
and,  besides,  the  news  of  the  buccaneers*  invasion 
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did  not  take  him  altogether  hy  surprise.  Eight 
days  before,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Don 
Juan  P^ez  de  Guzmin,  President  of  the  Au- 
tUencia  of  Panama,  advising  him  that  Mansfield 
had  sailed  from  Jamaica,  though  with  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the.  city  of  Granada  in  Nicara- 
gua ;  yet  the  Governor  had  despatched  orders  to 
all  the  militia  of  the  province  to  prepare  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  in  case  of  necessity. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter,  he  instantly  simi- 
moned  Sergeant-Major  Alonso  de  Bonilla  and 
ordered  him  to  set  out  with  four  picked  men  to 
reconnoiter  the  road  from  Matina.  Alonso  de 
Bonilla,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  conqvigta- 
dores,  straddled  his  mule,  shouldered  his  arquebus 
and  sallied  forth.  Behind  him  went  Captain 
Pedro  Venegas  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  men, 
with  orders  to  construct  trenches  in  the  defiles 
of  Quebrada  Honda  (Deep  Ravine) ,  a  strategic 
point  with  good  natural  defenses  through  whidi 
the  enemy  would  be  forced  to  pass.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Captains  Don  Jos£  de  Guevara  and 
Don  Jos6  de  Bolivar,  with  infantry  forces, 
marched  out  to  man  the  trenches  and  Captain 
Don  Jos^  de  Alvarado,  with  the  cavalry,  took 
up  his  position  at  Santiago,  to  the  west  of  tbe 
entrenchment.  A  little  later,  the  GJovemor  in 
his  turn  likewise  took  the  field  with  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  numbering  altogether  six  hundred 
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men — badly  armed,  however,  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  guns.  But  all  were  bent  on 
doing  their  duty,  for  these  Spanish  colonists  of 
Costa  Rica  had  not,  like  so  many  others,  lost  the 
warrior  virtues  of  their  forebears.  The  rugged- 
ness  of  the  mountains  had  compelled  them  to  pre- 
serve their  bodily  vigor ;  from  continuous  strug- 
gles with  the  Indians,  they  were  still  accustomed 
to  fighting.' 

Meanwhile  the  buccaneers  arrived  at  Tur- 
rialba  on  the  15th  of  April.  Entering  that  vil- 
lage they  saw  a  saddled  mule  and  asked  an 
Indian  woman  to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
woman  replied  that  it  belonged  to  Sergeant- 
Major  Alonso  de  Bonilla,  who  was  out  with  a 
searching  party  of  several  arquebusiers,  adding 
that  the  Grovemor  was  awaiting  them  at  Que- 
brada  Honda  with  a  large  force  of  soldiers.  She 
gave  them  besides  ail  the  data  they  requested  as 
to  distances  and  roads.  Then,  having  lodged 
themselves  in  the  CabUdo,  the  church  and  the 

■The  OoTernor  of  Costa  Rica,  Don  Jnan  PrandBCo  S&ens 
Vizqnez,  In  a  letter  to  the  Klog  In  1676,  writes  as  followa: 
"Had  not  the  nobilltr  of  this  province  been  m  warlike,  and, 
following  their  example,  had  not  the  rent  of  the  inhabitants 
been  poBseeaed  of  remarkable  mllitarr  ardor,  and  had  not 
the  leaders  of  the  regiment — v^tch  la  composed  of  twelve  com- 
panies, a  Master  of  Camp,  a  Sergeant-Major  and  two 
Adjatants,  three  Companies  of  Cavalry,  and  a  Commlsaloner- 
Oeneral — been  snch  experienced  soldiers,  there  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  some  contretempg  would  have  befallen  as  a  result 
of  the  many  attempts  the  enemy  has  made  to  occupy  the 
province."    LeOn  Fern&ndes— Documentor,  VoL  V,  p.  3C1, 
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houses  of  the  Indians,  the  buccaneers  killed  all 
the  cows  and  mules  they  could  find  for  food, 
smashed  in  pieces  the  church  images,  cut  down 
the  fruit  trees  and  committed  many  other  depre- 
dations. 

Before  this,  although  they  had  had  to  strug- 
gle against  the  difficulties  of  a  road  which,  as 
one  Grovemor  of  Costa  Rica  expressed  it,  must 
have  heen  made  by  crazy  people,  they  had  been 
light-hearted  on  the  march.  Laughingly  they 
had  said  tiiey  were  going  to  take  chocolate  at 
Cartago  with  Don  Juan  L6pez  de  la  Flor,  and 
when,  having  asked  Roque  Jacinto  Hermoso 
whether  the  courtesans  and  women  of  Costa  Rica 
were  pretty,  he  replied  that  they  were,  their 
demtmstrations  of  joy  had  been  most  extrava- 
gant; but  now  when  they  found  that  their  pres- 
ence had  been  discovered  and  heard  of  the  ener- 
getic action  of  the  Governor,  they  realized  that 
the  undertaking  to  reach  the  Pacific  was  not  as 
easy  as  they  had  thought,  and  Mansfield,  Mor- 
gan and  their  captains  assembled  in  an  animated 
coimcil  of  war  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done. 

On  his  part,  the  courageous  Alonso  de  Bonilla 
lost  no  time.  Through  the  density  of  the  woods 
he  maintained  a  surveillance  over  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and,  not  content  with  this,  op^ied 
fire  on  the  invaders.  The  latter,  supposing  they 
were  being  attacked  by  a  considerable  force  in 
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those  awful  defiles,  were  terrified  and  resolved 
to  retreat,  and,  on  the  16th  of  April,  precip- 
itately returned  to  Matina,  leaving  behind  at 
Turrialba  some  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
When  the  Governor  heard  of  their  retreat,  he 
set  out  in  pursuit  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  but,  imable  to  overtake  them*  succeeded 
only  in  capturing  two  stragglers.  Twelve  other 
buccaneers  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  rivers. 
On  the  28rd  of  April,  Mansfield  reembarked  at 
El  Portete.  Before  leaving,  he  did  much  to 
cajole  the  Tariaca  Indians,  making  them  pres- 
ents of  hatchets  and  knives,  and  everything  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Matina, 
and  told  them  that  he  would  soon  return — that, 
in  view  of  that  return,  they  must  establish  large 
maize  plantations,  and  also  strongly  recom- 
mended to  them  an  alliance  with  the  Talamancas 
against  the  Spaniards. 

In  former  times  the  Talamancas  had  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  buccaneers  and 
filibusters  that  frequented  Almiruite  Bay  and 
supplied  them  with  provisions  in  exchange  for 
implements,  but  this  friendship  had  been  broken 
off  on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  party  arrived 
at  Bocas  del  Toro  and  invited  the  Indians  and 
their  women  to  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  the 
buccaneers,  becoming  intoxicated,  killed  some 
of  their  male  guests  and  carried  o£f  their  wives. 
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From  that  time  on  the  Takunaocas  had  declared 
themselves  enemies  of  the  pirates  and  the  latter 
held  them  in  sudi  fear  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
go  ashore  in  their  country,  even  to  get  water.  So 
great  was  this  enmity  that  Henry  Morgan  talked 
of  himting  like  wild  animals  the  terrible  Indians 
of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  exterminating  them.* 

Thus,  as  Mansfield  really  cherished  the  idea 
of  returning  to  Costa  Rica,  he  took  away  with 
him  the  traitor  Roque  Jacinto  Hermoso  and 
seven  Indians  of  Tariaca  for  service  later  as 
guides.  As  for  the  Talamancas,  not  only  did 
they  not  accept  the  buccaneers*  proposal  of  an 
alliance,  but  in  the  month  of  May  two  hundred 
Urinajnas  repaired  to  Cartago  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  to  place  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  the  Governor  against  the  chance  of  the  re- 
turn of  Mansfield,  which  they  all  feared.  Never- 
theless, ten  years  later,  on  the  80th  of  June,  1676, 
800  filibusters  and  buccaneers  landed  at  £1 
Portete,  sacked  the  Matina  Valley,  and,  guided 
by  some  of  these  very  Urinamas,  set  out  for 
Cartago.  The  Governor,  Don  Juan  Francisco 
Saenz  V^quez,  went  out  to  meet  them  with  600 
soldiers  and  200  Indian  auxiliaries  and  gave 
them  battle,  killing  200  men  and  driving  tbem 
back  to  their  ships. 

•Ocimelln — Biitoire  det  Avanturiwa  FWiiaHen,  ToL  11. 
pp.  20S-213.    AtreTOUi,  inu. 
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At  the  retreat  of  Mansfield  and  Morgan  the 
Spaniards  looked  with  great  surprise.  They 
were  unahle  to  believe  that  they  were  moved  by 
fear  inspired  by  the  energetic  resolution  of  Don 
Juan  L6pez  de  la  Flor  and  the  opportune  shots 
of  Alonso  de  BoniUa.  The  pious  credulity  of 
many  attributed  the  happy  outcome  to  the  mi- 
raculous intervention  of  the  Virgin,  whose  image 
was  then  the  object  of  veneration  in  the  convent 
church  of  the  village  of  Ujarraz,  and  which, 
according  to  tradition,  had  been  presented  to 
the  Franciscans  by  King  Philip  II.  The  biog- 
raphers of  the  pirates,  buccaneers  and  fili- 
busters, who  with  such  complaisance  tell  of 
their  triumphs,  are  wont  to  remain  silent  con- 
cerning their  reverses.  When  reference  is 
made  to  them  at  all,  it  is  always  of  the  briefest 
and  in  a  tone  disparaging  to  the  Spanish.  Thus 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  defeat  of  this  invasion 
of  Costa  Kica  by  Mansfield  and  Morgan  should 
be  so  little  known.  The  simplicity  and  modera- 
tion with  which  Grovemors  L6pez  de  la  Flor  and 
Sienz  Vazquez  '  relate  the  events  in  which  they 
took  part  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  boast- 
fulness  of  the  buccaneers  and  their  historians 
when  they  record  the  Spanish  defeats.  Without 
pretending  to  deny  the  audacity  and  intrepidity 
displayed  by  the  former  on  various  occasions, 
*Le6ii  FernftndeB— Z>(»iHMn<o<,  Vol.  V,  p.  862. 
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the  truth  is  that  their  successful  exploits  may 
be  reduced  for  the  most  part  to  surprises  by 
night  of  defenseless,  or  almost  defenseless,  cities 
by  greatly  superior  force. 

However,  taught  by  these  reverses,  the  bucca- 
neers did  not  return  to  attempt  the  opening  of 
a  way  to  the  Pacific  over  Costa  Rican  territory, 
but  only  continued  to  sack  cacao  plantations  in 
the  unt^fended  Valley  of  Matina,  as  a  result  of 
which  frequent  mihtary  expeditions  took  place. 
Nor  did  a  stable  peace  reign  in  Talamanca,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  resolved  to 
abandon  war  and  trust  the  reduction  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  missionaries,  who  set  about  the  task 
with  most  commendable  enthusiasm  and  cour- 
age. From  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  the 
f^anciscans  had  not  relaxed  their  efforts  to 
teach  the  Indians  of  Costa  Rica.  The  kindly 
Padre,  Estrada  lUvago,  the  idol  of  the  Guetares, 
had  belonged  for  a  time  to  this  order.  Fray 
Martin  de  Bonilla,*  Fray  Pedro  de  Betanzos. 
Fray  Lorenso  de  Bienvenida  and  their  brethren 
collaborated  most  effectively  with  the  philan- 
thropic Juan  Vdzquez  de  Coronado  in  1568  and 
1564.  Ever  since  that  time  Franciscan  convents 
had  existed  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  thou^t  was 
entertained  of  founding  a  mission  in  Talamanca 

*Fray  Martfn  de  Bonllla  whs  ■  premonstruit 
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and  Bocas  del  Toro.^  But,  during  the  govern- 
orship ad  interim  of  Anguciana  de  Gamboa  and 
because  of  the  controversies  between  the  friars 
and  this  arbitrary  governor,  they  attempted  to 
abandon  the  province  and  go  out  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Anguciana  bad  them  arrested  and 
put  in  the  stocks,  with  chains  about  their  necks, 
and  kept  them  in  custody  for  two  months — until, 
indeed,  they  renounced  their  projected  voyage. 

In  the  provincial  chapter  of  the  Order  of  San 
Francisco,  held  in  Cartago  in  1581,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  mission  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Duy,  or  Mexicans,  and,  seven  months  later,  these 
same  Franciscans,  who  already  maintained  a 
mission  in  Aoyaque,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tarire  River,  besou^t  the  King  to  found  a 
Spanish  city  in  the  Valley  of  the  Duy.  Among 
the  brethren  who  labored  most  arduously  at  that 
period,  Fray  Augustfn  de  Ceballos  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  He  visited  lunong  all  the  tribes 
as  far  as  Guaymi  and  sent  to  the  King  an  inter- 
esting report  concerning  Talamanca  and  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  Indians.^  When  the 
city  of  Santiago  was  founded  by  Don  Diego 
de  Sojo  in  1605,  the  Franciscans  set  to  work  to 
convert  the  Indians,  establishing  in  that  city  the 
convent  of  Nuestra  SeOora  de  lo*  Angeles,  which 

'Dr.  Don  Beraardo  Angnsto  TUel — Datoi  OrtmoUgiooi  pwv 
la  Bistwia  BcctegtAttica  de  Costa  Rtoa. 
*Le6a  FeruSiBdez—Dociimentoi,  VoL  V,  p.  156. 
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became  the  headquarters  of  the  missions  of 
Talamanca.  Here  the  Padres  Juan  de  Ortega, 
Martin  del  Castillo,  Ricardo  de  Jerusal^,  Pedro 
de  Figueros,  Juan  Castaflo,  Juan  de  Monter- 
Toso,  and  others  labored  with  great  activity. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  city  of  Talamanca, 
the  Franciscans  continued  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  of  the  rebeUious  Indians,  who  tolerated 
their  presence  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  other  Spaniards.  The  same 
conditions  prevailed  after  the  retirement  of  the 
courtly  Don  Rodrtgo  Arias  Maldonado.  In 
1675,  Fray  Juan  de  Matamoros  assembled  in  the 
village  of  Cururu,  and  Conamarf,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  Christianized  Indians  ffom  the  tribes 
of  Cab^r,  Nucueba,  Ciruru,  Chicagua,  Tariqui, 
Taricf,  Urinama  and  Urarub6,  various  of  which 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  rivers  Tarire 
and  Tilorio,  also  called  the  Estrella  and  Chan* 
guinola;  *  but  in  1678  the  Urinamas  revolted 
and  threatened  the  village  of  San  Mateo  de  Chir- 
rip6,  the  seat  of  the  head  of  the  Corregimiento  of 
Tierra  Adentro  and  of  the  Talamanca  missions. 
Captain  Don  Antonio  Pacheco  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  fifty  soldiers  and  brought 
them  again  imder  submission.  In  this  same 
year  the   Ch^guinas  of  the   Tararia  River  '• 

•76M.— VoL  V,  p.  858. 

"The  Moeqnltos  gave  to  tbe  rlrer  TUorlo,  or  Tararia,  tb» 
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crossed  the  Cordillera  towards  the  Pacific  and 
stationed  themselves  on  the  road  that  led  to 
Panfuna — built  by  the  Adelantado  Don  Gonzalo 
Vdzquez  de  Coronado  in  1601 — ^wilh  the  object 
of  waylaying  travelers,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
send  an  expedition  against  them  in  order  to  drive 
them  back  to  their  own  country. 

From  1689,  with  the  arrival  in  Costa  Rica  of 
the  Recollets,  Fray  Melchor  L6pez  and  Fray 
Antonio  Margil,  the  Talamanca  missions  entered 
their  apogee.  To  the  last  named  his  brethren 
afterwards  gave  the  title  of  Apostle  of  Guate^ 
mala"  because  of  his  admirable  works,  and  in 
Cartago  his  memory  is  still  cherished  with  ven- 
eration and  the  pious  still  tell  of  his  miracles. 
They  resolutely  pushed  forward  into  the  moim- 
tains  preaching  to  the  Indians  along  the  Tarire, 
Co^n,  Arari,  Uren  and  Terbi,  and  founded 
twelve  hermitages  at  different  points  and  bap- 
tized more  than  seven  thousand  Indians.  Behind 
them  came  also  Fray  Sebastidn  de  las  Alas,  Fray 
Pablo  Otdlora  and  Fray  Diego  Macotela.  All 
passed  through  great  hardships  and  suffered  per- 
secutions with  Christian  humility;  but  the  work 
of  teaching  made  great  progress. 

name  of  Chaogulnola,  which  In  their  l&Dgoage  means  river 
of  the  ChAngulnas. 

"Fray  Isldro  Pellz  de  Elsplnoaa — El  Pereorino  Septentrional 
Atlantico:  deUneaAo  en  la  eaemplarUtitna  vida  del  venerabftf 
Fr.  Antonio  MargU  de  Jeaut.    Valencia,  1742. 
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The  Spaniards,  by  advice  of  the  missionaries, 
refrained  from  entering  the  TaUmanca  country, 
and  the  Indians  had  begun  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  blessings  of  peace  when  there  sud- 
denly burst  upon  them  a  new  enemy  a  hundred 
times  more  cruel  than  the  hated  Spaniard.  In 
1641  a  Portuguese  ship,  captained  by  Lorenzo 
Gramalxo  and  laden  with  negro  slaves  from  the 
Guinea  coast,  was  wrecked  off  the  little  island 
of  Mosquitos  in  the  Province  of  Nicaragua,  and 
these  negroes,  having  thus  regained  their  liberty, 
established  themselves  on  that  island,  whence  is 
derived  the  name  of  Zambos  Mosquitos  '*  by 
which  they  are  known,  and  afterwards,  at  various 
points  along  the  Nicaraguan  coast  inhabited  by 
Carib  Indians.  With  these  Indians  they  kept 
up  a  crude  warfare  and  carried  off  their  women. 
From  this  mixture  resulted  a  perverse  and 
ferocious  race,  which  became  a  scourge  to  the 
small  Spanish  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala.  As  time 
passed,  these  Mosquitos  entered  into  friendly 
relations  and  opened  up  a  commerce  with  the 
EngUsh  buccaneers  and  filibusters  of  Jamaica, 
becoming  their  best  allies.  In  1698  a  party  of 
Mosquitos  and  English  filibusters  mounted  the 

"  Zamt>o  Is  Uie  SpanMi  name  given  to  one  who  la  tbe  son  ot 
a  negro  and  an  Indian  woman  or  of  an  Indian  man  and  a 
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river  Tarire,  attacked  the  Christianized  Indian 
villages  of  Concepci6n,  Santisima  Trinidad  and 
San  Buenaventura,  founded  by  the  missionaries, 
and  captured  many  Indians,  who  were  sold  as 
slaves  in  Jamaica.  Beginning  with  this  date,  the 
incursions  of  the  Mosquitos  and  their  English 
friends  continued  every  year  and  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
Talamanca. 

Another  grave  danger  that  menaced  the  mis- 
sionaries was  the  hostility  of  certain  irreducible 
tribes  that  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  villages 
of  the  Christianized  Indians.  For  the  defense 
of  these,  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Jos6  and  Fray 
Pablo  de  Rebullida,  in  1699,  petitioned  the 
President  of  the  Audienda  of  Guatemala  for  an 
escort  of  thirty  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  sup- 
plied them  the  following  year.  From  1695  these 
two  missionaries  had  labored  with  great  ardor  in 
Talamanca,  going  about  in  the  territories  of  the 
Urinamas,  Cab^caras  and  Ch^nguinas.  These 
last  were  particularly  ferocious.  They  once 
wounded  Fray  Pablo  de  Kebullida  with  a  spear 
and  on  another  occasion  were  on  the  point  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  hfe.  The  missionaries,  con- 
vinced that,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  work, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  submissive 
tribes  from  those  that  showed  themselves  to  be 
irreducible,  undertook  this  task  and  transferred 
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a  part  of  the  T^rrebes  and  Texabas  to  tbe  other 
side  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  Pacific  slope.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  village  of  San  Francisco  de 
T^rraba,  A  few  months  after  this  transference, 
in  1700,  several  tribes  of  Talamanca  declared 
war  against  those  T^rrabas  that  remained  in  that 
province  and  against  the  Ch&nguinas.  This  war 
for  a  time  paralyzed  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

It  was  soon  resumed,  and,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1701,  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Jos£ 
set  out  from  Cartago  with  the  escort  of  thirty 
soldiers  granted  him  by  the  AucUencia,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Juan  de  Bonllla.  Instead 
of  entering  Talamanca  by  land,  Fray  Jos£  took 
ship  at  Matina,  and  on  the  20th  of  November 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tilorio  or  Chan- 
guinola  River.  But,  for  lack  of  a  pilot  he  was 
unable  to  pass  the  bar,  and  for  this  reason 
stopped  at  the  island  of  Tojar,  or  Col6n,  where 
he  had  already  preached.  He  disembarked  at 
dawn  of  the  22nd  with  but  two  soldiers  and  two 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  Captain  Bonilla.  En- 
coimtering  no  Indians  on  the  beach,  be  set  up  a 
shout,  calling  to  his  friend  the  principal  cacique 
of  Quenamaza.  The  Indians,  however,  rushed 
out  of  the  woods,  and,  failing  to  recognize  him 
in  the  darkness,  replied  to  his  calls  with  a  shower 
of  arrows  and  wounded  him  seriously  with  a 
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spear.  They  killed  three  of  his  companions;  the 
fourth,  also  wounded,  escaped  into  the  forest. 
In  his  peril,  the  missionary  cried  out  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue  that  he  was  Fray  Jos^,  so  that 
they  might  recognize  him,  and  in  this  way  he 
saved  his  life.  Nevertheless,  fearful  of  reprisals 
by  the  escort,  the  Indians  refused  to  treat  with 
the  Spaniards. 

Fray  Jos6  then  directed  his  course  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Tarire  River.  Here  likewise  he  was 
unable  to  enter  because  of  contrary  currents,  and 
was  obliged  to  continue  his  voyage  as  far  as  the 
beach  of  Gua}rmi.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
Fortobelo  in  a  canoe  manned  by  eight  men, 
leaving  Captain  Bonilla  with  the  rest  of  the  es- 
cort at  Guaymi.  Once  arrived  at  Fortobelo,  the 
indefatigable  missionary  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing many  pious  persons  in  his  work;  the  same 
success  attended  him  at  Chagres  and  Panama. 
With  the  alms  collected  he  purchased  a  sloop, 
and  the  President  of  the  AtUHenda  from  his  pri- 
vate purse  supplied  another.  In  April,  1702, 
he  relumed  to  Guaymi,  where  BoniUa  awaited 
him,  and  together  they  proceeded  to  the  Tarire 
River.  This  time  also  they  were  unable  to  enter, 
and  the  same  thing  happened  at  Querei  ^' 
(Limon).  From  this  place  Fray  Jos6  de- 
spatched one  of  the  sloops  to  Fortobelo  in  quest 

'*Qnere7  and  Carlajr  are  Uie  same. 
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of  provisions  and  he  himself  set  out,  with  the 
escort,  for  Matina,  whence  Bonilla,  incapaci' 
tated  by  sickness,  was  forced  to  return  to  Car- 
fago.  The  sloop  which  had  been  sent  to  Porto- 
belo  returned  to  Matina  with  the  provisions,  but 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  unfavorable  weather 
it  was  impossible  to  unload  and  the  vessel  had 
to  put  back  to  Portobelo.  Later  it  came  again 
to  Matina  and  this  time  it  was  able  to  undertake 
the  discharge  of  its  cargo.  While  the  crew  were 
thus  engaged,  four  pirogues  bearing  French 
buccaneers  suddenly  made  their  appearance  and 
carried  off  the  sloop  with  the  ten  sailors  by  which 
she  was  manned. 

A  setback  of  this  nature  was  not  enough  to 
dampen  the  evangelical  ardor  of  Fray  Jos6.  At 
Matina  he  built  a  canoe  and  in  September  he 
went  in  this  small  craft,  for  the  second  time,  to 
Portobelo,  where  he  labored  so  industriously  that 
by  the  80th  of  that  same  month  he  had  ready  a 
smalt  frigate  and  twenty  soldiers  for  the  return  to 
Talamanca.  But  the  President  of  the  Audienda 
of  Panama  ordered  his  detention,  doubtless  on 
the  ground  Miat  he  was  preparing  to  enter  a  ter- 
ritory outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme  with  an  armed  expedition. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Fray  Jos^  was  unable  to 
leave  Portobelo  until  the  4th  of  June,  1708,  whai 
he  set  sail  in  a  sloop. 
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Fray  Pablo  de  Rebullida  on  his  part  was 
wasting  no  time  during  these  events.  After 
transferring  the  T^zabas  who  had  remained  in 
Talamanca  to  the  new  village  of  T^aba  on  the 
Pacific  side,  he  again  made  his  entry  into  the 
country  of  the  Terbis,  purposing  to  carry  them 
off  also.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  for  the  In- 
dians were  greatly  incensed  over  the  coming  of 
Fray  Jos£  into  Talamanca  with  an  armed  guard. 
Meanwhile  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the 
tribes  hostile  to  the  missionaries  and  those  that 
were  their  friends.  Fray  Jose  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tarire  from  Portobelo  in  the  sloop 
and  again  without  success  attempted  to  make  his 
way  into  the  river.  He  tiien  proceeded  to 
Querei,  where  on  the  beach  he  came  upon  some 
Indians,  who  took  flight  when  they  saw  that  he 
came  with  a  following.  From  Querei  he  con- 
tinued by  land,  though  beset  with  great  diflScul- 
ties,  to  Suretka,  the  point  where  the  city  of  San- 
tiago de  Talamanca  had  flourished  until  its  de- 
struction in  1610.  On  the  march  nearly  all 
those  who  were  of  his  company  abandoned  him, 
whereupon  he  determined  to  make  his  way  to 
Matina.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1708.  From  this  place  he  passed  on  to  Cartago, 
and  thence  to  Guatemala,  in  response  to  a  sum- 
mons from  his  superior. 

This  departing  did  not,  however,  result  in  the 
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abandonment  of  the  Talamanca  missions.  On 
the  contrary,  in  that  same  year  of  1708,  Fray 
Pablo  de  Rebullida,  who  had  remained  with 
them,  received  help  in  the  persons  of  the  Padres 
Bemab^  de  San  Francisco,  Miguel  Hemindez 
and  Francisco  Guerrero,  and  in  the  following 
year  Fray  Antonio  de  Andrade  and  Fray  Lucas 
de  Rivera  joined  than.  But  the  task  of  the 
missionaries  became  more  and  more  difficult  by 
reason  of  the  incessant  warfare  amcoig  the  In- 
dians and  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  and  the  English  from  Jamaica,  who  had 
found  in  Talamanca  a  rich  field  for  the  slave 
trade  that  supplied  the  plantations  of  the  island. 
In  1705,  for  the  second  time,  the  famous  Fray 
Antonio  Margil  arrived  in  Costa  Rica;  witii  him 
came  Fray  Lucas  Morillo.  They  set  out 
together  for  Talamanca,  leaving  Cartago  in  the 
month  of  Jime  of  that  year  wiUi  an  escort  of 
sixty  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Francisco  de  Noguera  y  Moncada,  on  whom  the 
Audiencia  of  Guatemala  bestowed  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Talamanca.  Near  the 
village  of  Tuis,  however,  Fray  Antonio  Margil 
received  a  letter  ordering  him  to  proceed  to 
Mexico.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps — a  turn  of  fate  that  proved  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  missions. 

From  the  year  1705  on,  the  missionaries  made 
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their  way  about  Talamanca  only  in  the  company 
of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  village  of  Cab^car.  Because  of  the 
prudence  and  tact  of  Captain  Noguera,  the  In- 
dians gave  evidence  of  no  change  in  their  bearing 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  among  them  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  missionaries  were  thus  enabled 
to  pursue  their  ministry  with  greater  security 
and  excellent  results,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
terminable war  between  the  Terbis  and  the 
Chdnguinas  and  the  invasions  of  the  Mosquitos 
and  the  English.  To  prevent  a  continuance  of 
the  latter's  practice  of  stealing  the  Indians,  the 
missionu-ies  proposed  to  the  Audienaa  to  de- 
populate the  territory  of  Talunanca  and  trans- 
fer its  inhabitants  to  the  interior  of  the  Province; 
but  on  this  point  no  definite  decision  was 
reached.  Constantly  struggling  against  these 
difficulties,  the  missionaries  continued  their 
labors  for  several  years  under  the  protection  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  who  revealed  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  work.  This  interest  was 
shared  also  by  the  Crown,  as  shown  by  the  royal 
decree  of  July  20th,  1709,  in  which  the  King 
declared  that  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  missions  held  first  place  in  his  heart,  su- 
perior even  to  the  temporal  interest  of  his 
dominions  in  the  Indies. 
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Gbnbeal  Upkisino  THKouaaouT  Talamawca — PsmsE- 

TBBANCE    OF    TKX    MlBSIONABIES ThK   Ta1.A1CANCAS 

Take  the  OpFsysivE  against  the  Chkistiakized 
Indians — Procbastinatiok  of  the  Spanish  Coix»- 

niai.  asminutkation results  of  tsb   musion- 

aeies'  woec 

1709-1821 

DURING  the  very  year  in  which  the  King 
of  Spain  announced  the  supreme  interest 
inspired  in  him  by  the  missions  came 
the  sudden  ruin  of  the  work  they  had  brought 
to  fruition  in  Costa  Rica,  and,  more  lamentable 
still,  it  was  through  a  most  tririal  occurrence 
that  this  was  brought  about.  One  day  Pablo 
Presbere,  Cadque  of  Suinsf,  the  most  dreaded 
warrior  in  Talamanca,  saw  one  of  the  friars  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  escort  writing  letters 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  in  Cartago.  In  the 
mind  of  the  bellicose  cacique  the  suspicion  arose 
.  that  these  letters  had  for  their  object  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Spaniards.  This  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  start  the  war  cry. 

In  response  to  his  call  all  of  the  tribes,  from 
Chirripo  to  the  island  of  T6jar  in  Almirante 
Bay,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bribris,  fiew  to 
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arms.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  Cabecaras  and 
Terbis,  Presbere  marched  on  Urinwna,  where, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1709,  he  attacked  the 
convent  and  killed  Fray  Pablo  de  Rebullida — 
the  good  priest  who  had  spent  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  in  Talamanca  and  spoke  seven  of  the 
Indian  tongues — and  the  two  soldiers  who  were 
with  him,  Presbere  then  proceeded  to  Chirrip6, 
where  Fray  Antonio  de  Zamora,  two  soldiers, 
and  the  wife  and  son  of  one  of  them  were  killed. 
At  the  same  time  Fray  Antonio  de  An- 
drade  happened  to  be  in  Cabecar  with  Fran- 
cisco de  Segura,  leader  of  the  escort,  and  twenty- 
three  soldiers.  The  first  news  they  received  of 
the  uprising  of  the  Indians  was  conveyed  by  an 
onslaught  of  the  infuriated  horde,  which  fell 
upon  them  without  warning  and  killed  five  sol- 
diers of  their  company.  The  remaining  eigh- 
teen with  their  leader  and  Fray  Antonio  de  An- 
drade  made  what  defense  they  could  and  only 
with  great  difficulty  managed  to  effect  a  retreat, 
wounded  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indians,  to 
Tuts,  a  village  situated  twelve  leagues  from 
Cartago.  The  insurrectionists  burned  fourteen 
of  the  churches  established  by  the  missionaries 
in  Talamanca,  the  convents  and  tiie  municipal 
buildings,  and  destroyed  the  sacred  images  and 
objects  of  religious  worship.  Only  the  two 
churches  at  Viceita,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bribrfs, 
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were  saved.  The  American  geologist.  Dr. 
William  M.  Gabb,  of  whom  we  have  already 
made  mention,  discovered  in  1875,  in  a  stream 
near  San  Jos6  de  Cab^car,  a  piece  of  the  incen- 
sory of  the  church  in  that  place  and  later  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington. From  the  wreck  of  the  great  work  of 
the  missionaries,  this  is  the  sole  relic  preserved. 

This  terrible  disaster  caused  widespread  grief 
throughout  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica.  With 
one  voice  the  citizens  demanded  that  exemplary 
punishment  be  administered.  But  as  there  was 
a  lack  of  military  essentials  for  such  an  imder- 
taking,  the  Governor,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Granda 
y  Balbm,  sought  assistance  from  the  Audienda 
at  Guatemala.  To  help  the  Governor  in  his 
need,  the  Audienda  forwarded  to  Cartago 
seventy-five  firearms,  one  hundred  steel  arms, 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  four  thousand 
bullets  and  four  thousand  peso».  With  this  ma- 
terial aid,  the  Governor  organized  a  force  of 
two  himdred  men  and  resolved  to  attack  Tala- 
manca  on  two  sides.  In  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1710,  he  sallied  forth  from  Cartago  with 
Fray  Antonio  de  Andrade  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers,  directing  his  course  towards 
Boruca,  on  the  Pacific  side,  where,  on  his  arrival, 
he  established  his  headquarters.  The  other  force, 
composed  of  eighty  men  under  the  command  of 
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the  Master  of  Camp,  Don  Jos^  de  Casasola  y 
C6rdoba,  marched  directly  upon  Talamanca  orer 
the  Chirripd  road. 

From  Boruca  the  Governor  caused  the  In- 
dians of  the  district  to  open  a  path  through  to 
Viceita,  and,  passing  over  the  Cordillera,  finally 
reached  that  place,  where  the  Indians  had  re- 
mained fiuthful  to  the  Spanish.  From  Viceita 
he  went  on  to  Cab^car,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Casasola  y  C6rdoba.  With  the  junctiuv  of  the 
two  forces,  general  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Cab^car.  Numerous  sorties  were  made 
into  the  rebel  country  and  seven  hundred 
Indians  were  captured.  Several  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection  also  fell  into  their  hands  as  pris- 
oners, among  them  the  cacique  Presbere,  who 
was  surrendered  by  the  Viceitas.  The  cacique 
ComezaU  and  several  others  managed  to  make 
their  escape.  The  Spaniards  returned  with  their 
prisoners,  but  of  these  only  five  himdred  turived 
at  Cartago,  for  on  the  road  two  himdred  died 
or  regained  their  liberty.  The  captive  Indians 
were  parceled  out  by  the  Governor  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
campaign  and  their  leaders  were  brought  to  trial 
for  insurrection.  The  cacique  Presbere  gave 
evidence  of  great  strength  of  character,  refusing 
to  denounce  any  of  his  accomplices  when  they 
all  cast  the  blame  on  his  shoulders.    The  Gov- 
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emor  condemned  him  to  capital  punishment  and 
he  was  shot  on  the  4th  of  July,  1710.  Of  this 
great  uprising  the  Talamanca  Indians  still 
dierish  the  memory. 

Yet  the  missionaries  were  not  disheartened  by 
the  ruin  of  their  twenty  years*  work,  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  a  day;  they  set  actively  to 
work  to  secure  the  necessary  means  of  reoHi- 
structing  it.  The  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  Fray  Benito  Garret  y  Arlovi,  was, 
however,  not  favorable  to  their  undertaking. 
He  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Recollets  and  the  excessive  rigor  of  the  Ob- 
servantines  '  who  had  had  charge  of  the  missions 
of  Talamanca,  and  preferred  that  in  the  future 
they  should  be  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Bishop  was  not  without  reason  in  tibe  posi- 
tion he  took,  although  there  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  enormous  difficulties  that  had  beset 
the  missionaries  because  of  the  ruggedness  of 
the  country  in  which  they  labored  and  tiie  wide 
dispersion  of  the  Indians,  who  could  not  be 
assembled  in  communities  of  any  considerable 
size — an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  work  of 
bringing  them  under  civilization. 

When  the  King  was  informed  of  the  events  in 
Talamanca,  he  sent  his  thanks  by  royal  decree 
of  September  1, 1718,  to  all  those  viiio  had  par- 

*  Another  braiudi  of  the  PrandKaii  OnJer. 
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ticipated  in  the  chastisement  of  the  rebels.  As 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  missions  with  the 
accompaniment  of  armed  escorts,  he  ordered 
that  a  meeting  be  held  to  be  composed  of  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  Ejngdom  of  Guatemiala 
and  of  well-informed  persons  in  Talamanca,  to 
determine  upon  the  most  appropriate  com-se. 
This  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  did  not  report  until  the  Mh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1716.  At  its  session  the  Recollet  friars 
favored  the  establishment  of  Spanish  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  strongholds;  but  the 
majority  voted  in  favor  of  umual  excursions, 
mider  escort  of  fifty  men,  and  the  foxmdation  in 
the  Boruca  country,  by  fifty  Spanish  famiUes 
from  Cartago,  of  a  city  to  serve  as  the  center 
of  operations.  The  missionaries  protested 
against  this  resolution,  which  in  their  minds  was 
a  serious  mistake.  Notbing,  however,  resulted 
from  liie  deliberation  because  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions and  earthquakes  that  occurred  in  Guate- 
mala in  1717,  for  these  events  absorbed  the  oitire 
attention  of  the  authorities. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  the  missionaries  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  principally  Fray  An- 
tonio de  Ajidrade,  who  had  removed  to  the 
city  of  Guatemala  in  1718.  By  this  time 
the  matter  of  the  missions  had  fallen  into 
a   state   of   innocuous    desuetude   because   of 
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the  ocMifuaion  and  procrastination  of  the  Span- 
ish colcmial  administration,  and  it  was  not  until 
1726  that  the  Audienda  decreed  the  reestabli^- 
ment  of  armed  missions  in  Talamanca.  The  plan 
ultimately  adopted  included  the  foundaticm  of 
a  city,  made  up  of  a  hundred  Spanish  families, 
with  a  garrison  of  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  pro- 
vided for  an  outlay  of  twelve  thousand  peso* 
during  the  first  year  and  eig^  thousand  pcMot 
for  each  succeeding  year,  to  cover  the  necessities 
of  the  colony.  It  was  furthermore  resolved  to 
petition  the  King  to  send  out  to  Talamanca  two 
himdred  families  from  the  Canary  Islands.  All 
of  the  foregoing  was  submitted  to  the  better 
judgment  of  the  Crown. 

While  the  leading  authorities  of  Guatouda 
were  proceeding  so  leisurely  in  the  matter,  the 
Recollet  friars  were  not  idle.  They  occupied 
themselves  in  brei^ing  in  new  missionanes  for 
Talamanca  and  at  tiie  same  time  made  repre- 
sentations direct  to  the  Court  at  Madrid,  to 
which  they  sent  their  agents.  It  was  not  imtil 
1788  that  they  were  able  to  secure  (and  this 
throu^  the  medium  of  a  favorable  report  l^ 
the  Council  of  the  Indies)  a  royal  decree  from 
the  King,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  May,  ap- 
proving the  Guatemala  meeting  resolution  of 
1726.  In  spite  of  the  King's  order,  tile  reestab- 
lishment  of  Talamanca  remained  in  ab^imoea 
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stifled  by  the  mass  of  reports  interchanged  and 
contrary  opinions. 

Neither  on  their  part  did  the  Costa  Bican 
authorities  lack  interest  in  Talamanca.  Never  did 
they  waver  in  their  support  of  the  missionaries* 
petitions.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the 
Governor,  Don  Diego  de  la  Haya  Fernan- 
dez, who  in  1719  wrote  to  the  King  that 
the  reduction  of  this  territory  could  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  preaching  of  the  evangels 
alone,  and  timt  if  his  Majesty  would  give  him 
two  companies  of  infantry  and  six  thousand 
petos  annually,  he  would  guarantee  to  "bring 
to  an  end  the  reconquest  of  Talamanca. 
This  same  Governor,  acting  under  authority  of 
August  28, 1721,  wrote  to  the  English  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  in  1722,  demanding  the  return  of 
two  thousand  Indians  who  bad  been  captured  in 
that  territory  and  the  Island  of  T6jar  by  the 
Mosquitos  and  their  allies  and  sold  as  slaves. 
Notwithstanding  peace  then  reigned  between  the 
Crowns  of  Spain  and  England,  the  stolen  In- 
dians were  not  returned,  and  the  negotiations 
carried  on  in  this  regard  at  London  by  Don 
Jacinto  Pozobueno,  Ambassador  of  Spain,  had 
no  better  result. 

Wearied  by  so  many  delays,  the  missionaries 
decided  to  depend  on  their  own  resources  alone, 
as  they  had  in  1689,  and  resume  their  task.   This 
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induced  the  Guatemala  authorities  to  provide 
them  with  an  escort  of  twenty-five  men.  In 
March,  1741,  Fray  Jos6  Vela  arrived  in  Cartago 
with  the  aged  Fray  Antonio  de  Andrade,  ^e 
sole  survivor  of  the  brethren  who  had  been  in 
Talamanca  at  the  time  of  the  great  uprising. 
In  February,  1742,  they  founded  in  Tufs  the  vil- 
lage of  Jesus  of  the  Monte  with  Indians  who 
voluntarily  came  out  from  Talamanca,  and  in 
September  Fray  Juan  Mendfjur  and  Fray  Jos^ 
Otaolaurruchi  having  also  arrived  again,  wiUi 
their  cooperation  penetrated  into  the  mountain 
region  accompanied  by  twenty-five  soldiers  and 
forty  Indians  from  the  Estrella  River,  only  to 
be  driven  out  by  the  natives.  In  the  following 
year  Fray  Jos^  Vela,  with  better  fortune,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Viceita,  and  from  there  pushed 
on  to  the  Ur^n  River.  The  cacique  of  that  place 
received  him  badly;  the  Indians  were  unwilling 
even  to  give  them  food.  When  Fray  Jose  at- 
tempted to  baptize  them,  they  refused  the  office, 
saying  that  Sibu^  forbade  it;  yet  by  virtue  of 
much  patience  and  by  means  of  gifts,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  securing  permission  to  baptize 
two  himdred  and  thirty-two  children,  though  still 
he  could  convince  none  of  the  adults.  He  then 
tried  to  reach  Cabecar;  but  this  was  impossible, 

'Slbd    iB    the   name    br    which   the    Talamanca    Indians 
dealsnate  0»  Sapreme  Being. 
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for  on  the  road  his  guides  deserted  him.    Later 
he  got  as  far  as  the  Changuinola  River. 

With  the  arrival  in  1748  of  the  Padres  Murga, 
Kieto  and  Ntifiez,  the  missions  entered  upon  a 
period  of  greater  activity.  At  that  period,  Tala- 
manca  had  been  considerably  depopulated  by 
epidemics,  internecine  wars,  struggles  with  the 
Spaniards  and  invasions  of  the  Mosquitos  and 
English,  who  had  already  completely  annihilated 
the  Chinguinas  of  the  Tararia  River  and  the 
Terbis  of  T6jar  Island.  On  that  island,  it  ap- 
pears, a  number  of  English  had  established 
themselves.  As  a  consequence,  the  President  of 
the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  Costa  Rica  for  a  report,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  their  expulsion.  The  dangers  that 
beset  the  coasts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
constantly  menaced  as  they  were  by  the  covet- 
ousness  of  the  English,  who  were  the  friends  and 
protectors  of  the  savage  Mosquitos,  forced  the 
government  to  take  exceptional  measures  for 
their  defense.  In  1745,  though  as  an  exclu- 
sively mihtary  measiu'e.  Brigadier  Don  Alonso 
Fernandez  de  Heredia  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Nicaragua  and  Comandante  General  of  Costa 
Rica  from  Cape  Gracias  &,  Dios  to  the  Chagres 
River,  and  protected  the  Talamanca  missions  as 
a  means  of  removing  the  Indians  from  the  reach 
of  Mosquitos  and  English  aggressions. 
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The  missionaries  had  been  persuaded  that,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  about  the  conrersion  of  the  Indians 
to  Christianity,  liie  sole  recom^e  was  to  transfer 
them  to  localities  far  removed  fnHn  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  To  this  end,  they  had  founded  the 
village  of  San  Francisco  de  T^rraba  in  1S89, 
and  in  1744  established  the  village  of  Cabagra, 
four  leagues  distant  frran  the  first  named. 
These  villages  they  peopled  with  the  Terbis  In- 
dians of  Talamanca,  but,  as  tiiose  who  consented 
to  follow  them  voluntarily  were  few  in  nimiber. 
it  was  determined  to  resort  to  coercive  measures. 
Sudi  was  the  motive  for  the  excursion  made  into 
that  territory  in  April,  1747,  by  tiie  Master  of 
Camp,  Don  Francisco  FemAndez  de  la  Pastora, 
at  the  head  of  the  missionaries  and  a  force  of 
forty-five  soldiers.  They  proceeded  as  far  as 
Cab^car  and  returned  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Indian  prisoners. 

Brigadier  Femdndez  de  Heredia  lent  his 
aid  to  this  expedition  as  well  as  that  which 
set  out  in  1748,  witii  fifty  men  imder  the 
command  of  the  same  Master  of  Camp,  and 
marched  into  Talamanca  over  the  ChirripiS 
road,  while  another  command  numbering  fifty 
men,  under  the  leadership  of  Pedro  Rod- 
riguez, went  to  Boruca.  At  the  village  of 
T^rraba  the  latter  joined  the  missionaries  Murgm 
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and  Mendijur,  and,  accompanied  by  Cliristian- 
ized  Indians  of  that  place,  Boruca  and  Cabagra, 
crossed  the  Cordillera  as  GoTemor  Granda  y 
Balbin  had  done  in  1710.  They  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  Terbis  and  were  met  by  the  re- 
fusal of  those  Indians  to  unite  with  the  expedi- 
tion for  fear  of  their  enemies,  the  Viceitas,  over 
whose  lands  they  would  have  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  Cab^car.  The  Padre  Mendfjur,  therefore, 
returned  to  San  Francisco  de  T^rraba  with  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  and  a  few  Terbis  prisoners, 
while  Bodrfguez  continued  bis  march,  passing 
through  Viceita  and  Co^  to  Cabeciu',  where  he 
came  up  with  Fern^dez  de  la  Fastora.  The 
latter,  informed  of  what  had  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  Terbis  and  Viceitas,  despatched 
a  courier  to  overtake  the  Padre  Mendijur  with 
a  proposal  to  make  an  entry  into  Viceita.  The 
Padre  sent  back  his  acquiescence  and  asked  for 
thirty  men  to  go  with  them  from  T6rraba  to 
Viceita.  Femindez  de  la  Pastora  sent  him  fifty 
soldiers  with  sixly  Indian  prisoners.  Of  the 
soldiers,  twenty  tinned  back  towards  Cab^car 
at  the  end  of  two  days'  march  and  fell  into  an 
ambush  prepared  by  the  Indians,  whose  arrows 
killed  two  of  the  Spaniards.  The  thirty  other 
men  were  also  ambushed  in  the  heights  of  the 
Cordillera  and  lost  one  man,  but  succeeded  in 
reaching  T^rraba  on  the  12th  of  June. 
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On  the  same  day  they  set  out  with  the  Padre 
Mendijur  on  their  return  over  the  Cabagra  road 
and  came  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Terbi  River. 
The  Indians  of  that  place  begged  the  Padre,  be- 
fore leaving  for  Viceita,  to  help  them  against  the 
ClUlngiiinas,  who  had  been  making  war  on  them; 
and  the  Padre,  to  oblige  them,  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  Changuinola  River,  but  there  be  found 
the  Indian  huts  deserted,  for  the  Indians  had 
taken  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards. 
As  the  Terbis  of  the  North  had  attacked  the 
Viceitas  while  the  Padre  Mendijur  was  in  Chan- 
guinola, the  latter,  fearful  of  another  attack  if 
th^  joined  the  Spaniards,  refused  to  go  to 
Cab^car  with  the  Padre. 

Since,  as  a  result  of  this  journey  to  Chan- 
guinola, the  Padre  Mendijur  failed  to  make  bis 
appearance  in  Viceita  on  the  date  agreed  upcm, 
Femdndez  de  la  Fastora,  ignorant  of  what  had 
taken  place,  set  out  in  search  of  him  on  the  12th 
of  July.  He  took  witii  him  twenty  men,  leaving 
fifty  behind  at  Cabecar  under  the  command  of 
Manuel  Serrano,  to  whom  he  gave  orders  to 
await  him  there  until  the  2(tth  of  August.  If  by 
that  date  he  should  not  return,  Serrano  was  to 
go  on  to  Cartago.  Femindez  de  la  Pastora 
marched  to  San  Francfeco  de  T^aba,  where  the 
Padre  Murga  had  remained,  and  from  that  point 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Padre  Mendijur  ask- 
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ing  him  to  come  back.  As  socm  as  the  latter 
arrived,  acctnnpanied  by  ten  of  the  leading  In- 
dians of  Terbi,  a  council  of  war  was  held  which 
was  participated  in  by  the  Master  of  Camp,  the 
missionaries  and  the  ten  Indians,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  for  the  future  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  village  of  Cab^car  as  a  cen- 
ter of  operations — this  because,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  Viceitas,  CaMcaras  and  Ch^guinas 
tribes  to  submission,  it  would  be  more  expedient 
to  take  up  their  position  in  Terbi,  as  much  be- 
cause the  Indians  of  that  place  were  friends  of 
the  Spaniards  as  because  it  was  easier  to  send 
provisions  there  from  T^rraba  and  Boruca. 
This  plan  adopted,  it  was  resolved  to  put  it  in 
practice  on  the  occasion  of  a  third  expedition. 
From  Terraba  Fem^dez  de  la  Pastora  re- 
turned to  Cartago  with  814  Talamanca  Indians, 
of  whom  141  went  as  prisoners  and  the  rest  as 
volunteers.  With  these  Indians  three  villages 
were  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  one 
of  which  was  Tres  Rfos,  situated  near  San  Jos^, 
to-day  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica. 

This  third  incursion  projected  by  Fem^dez 
de  la  Pastora  was  ineflfective.  The  missionaries, 
however,  continued  their  task  of  removing  the 
Indians  from  Talamanca,  notwithstanding,  and 
in  1756  repopulated  the  ancient  village  of  Orosf, 
near  Cartago,  with  Indians  who  had  voluntarily 
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come  out  of  the  mountains.  But,  although  from 
1756  to  1760  the  Padres  Zamacois,  Rubio, 
LiSpez,  Cabrera,  Bchererrfa  and  Estrada  labored 
with  great  diligence,  their  work  bore  litUe  fruit. 
In  all  the  many  journeys  they  made  to  Viceita, 
Cab^car  and  other  places,  they  hardly  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  new  parishioners.  In  this 
matter  of  going  with  the  missionaries,  the  In- 
dians ever  displayed  more  stubbornness.  The 
time  came  when  they  not  only  flatly  refused  but 
attempted  to  retriere  from  the  missionaries  those 
who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded.  In 
March,  1761,  the  Terbis  of  the  North  took  the 
field,  and,  having  crossed  the  Cordillera,  directed 
their  march  toward  the  settlements  the  mission- 
aries had  founded  on  the  Pacific  side.  On  the 
eve  of  Palm  Sunday  three  hundred  warriors 
arrived  before  Cabagra  in  a  body  and  sacked 
the  church,  convent  and  all  the  dwelling  houses. 
The  next  day,  burning  houses  as  they  passed, 
killing  the  men  and  seizing  the  women,  they 
marched  upon  San  Francisco  de  T^rraba,  arriv- 
ing at  the  moment  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  church  to  hear 
mass,  and  attacked  the  village  on  three  sides. 
The  Padres  M^uea  and  Tomis  L^ez,  who 
were  in  the  chmvh  with  their  flock,  caused  the 
doors  to  be  locked  and  succeeded  in  making  their 
way  into  the  convent,  which  had  already  been 
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fired.  Once  iiuide,  they  made  with  their  gvins 
so  effective  a  stand  against  the  attacking  party 
that  they  forced  the  Indians  to  retire  to  a  safe 
distance,  then  went  out  into  the  patio  of  the  con- 
vent, which  was  strewn  with  the  arrows  and 
spears  the  Terbis  had  launched,  and,  collecting 
these  weapons,  distributed  them  among  the 
Christian  Indians  who  had  remained  in  the 
church,  resolutely  placed  themselTCS  at  their 
head,  sallied  forth  to  attack  the  invaders,  and  put 
them  to  flight,  killing  a  number  of  men  and  two 
of  their  principal  leaders. 

The  town  of  Cabagra,  inhabited  by  some  two 
htmdred  and  fifty  souls,  was  entirely  destroyed 
and  the  Indians  residing  there  fled  to  Talamanca 
with  the  Terbis.  T^rraba,  mth  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  alone  survived.  Because  of  this  at- 
tack, the  missionaries,  to  avoid  further  hostilities, 
asked  leave  to  remove  the  village  to  a  more  se- 
cure site,  and,  to  this  end,  requested  an  escort 
of  soldiers  to  enable  them  to  bring  back  the 
fugitives  from  Cabagra  and  continue  their 
efforts  to  bring  in  from  the  mountains  as  many 
more  Indians  as  they  could.  In  1764,  acting 
upon  this  petition,  the  King  ordered  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Audiencia  to  report  fully  concerning 
the  Talamanca  missions.  After  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  the  President,  Don  Pedro  de  Salazar, 
replied  that  he  was  giving  particular  attention 
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to  the  missions,  yet  in  spite  of  tiiis,  it  was  not 
until  1767  that  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  authorities,  held  in  Guatemala,  to  grant  the 
escort  asked  for  by  these  missionaries  of  Costa 
Bica.  Furthermore,  the  Archbishop,  Don  Fran- 
dsco  Jos£  de  Figueredo,  opposed  the  concession 
on  the  ground,  as  he  said,  Uiat  "  the  project  of 
entering  the  mission  country  with  troops,  how- 
ever favorably  it  may  be  colored,  would  never 
bring  an  infidel  into  the  churdi."  Salazar  too 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  sdieme  of  armed  mis- 
sions, and,  as  recorded  by  the  historian  Garcfa 
FeUez,  retarded  the  matter  for  the  reason  that 
"  since  scone  time  the  missions  had  sunk  into 
discredit  on  account  of  their  failure  and  the 
missionaries  had  become  an  annoyance."  ' 

Perplexed  in  the  face  of  this  diversity  of  op- 
position, and  desirous  of  proceeding  with  cer- 
tainty, the  King,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1770, 
demanded  reports  on  the  subject  from  the 
Audiencia,  the  Ecclesiastical  CabUdo  and  the 
Aywitamiento  (municipality)  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala.  The  Audiencia  leaned  toward  the 
wishes  of  the  missionaries,  saying  that  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  the  latter  uselessly  sacrificed 
themselves  when  they  were  not  supported  by  an 

■Francisco  de  PrqU  Oarcls  Pel&es,  Archblahop  of  Ouate- 
mala— JfemoKM  para  la  Hlttoria  del  Antiguo  Betito  4a  Ouate- 
mala.  Vol  III,  p.  67.    Guatemala,  1862. 
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anned  guard,  and,  answering  the  argument  of 
the  Archbishop,  added  that  "  although  he  might 
believe  that  the  evangels  could  be  disseminated 
without  armed  force,  he  was  also  aware  that  such 
natural  measures  were  not  opposed  to  their 
exalted  ideals,  the  church  having  frequently  re- 
sorted to  Christian  princes  to  force  infidels  to 
hear  its  teachings." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Cabildo  showed  itself  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  Archbishop's  opinion.  As 
to  the  Aywntamiento  of  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
it  resolved  that  before  giving  expression  to  its 
views,  it  would  obtain  evidence  on  the  subject, 
and,  to  this  end,  asked  for  reports  from  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  the  missions 
of  this  last  named  province  having  been  confided 
also  to  the  missionaries  of  Guatemala  ever  since 
1765.  The  Governor  of  Costa  Rica,  Don  Juan 
Femdndez  de  Bobadilla,  rephed  that,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  Talamanca  Indians,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  out  with  the  missionaries  each 
year  in  the  dry  season  an  escort  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers  by  way  of  Terraba.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Veragua,  Don  F61ix  Francisco  Beja- 
rano,  stated  that  he  believed  one  hundred  men, 
armed  with  guns,  bayonets  and  sabers,  aa»m- 
panied  by  one  hundred  Indian  auxiliaries  with 
spears  and  machets,  were  sufiBcient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 
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To  enable  one  to  fonn  an  ides  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  missionaries  had  to  amteiid 
in  their  dealings  with  the  administrative  authori- 
ties, it  is  enou^  to  say  that  these  negotiations 
^diich  were  initiated  by  them  inmiediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Cabagra — ^that  is, 
in  1761 — were  not  concluded  until  the  19th  of 
November,  1787,  twenty-six  years  thereafter. 
On  that  date  the  King  signed  a  royal  decree 
wherein  he  said  that  be  had  resolved  that  the 
extension  of  the  conquest  of  Talamanca  should 
be  proceeded  with  seriously,  and  that,  for  that 
purpose,  such  numbers  of  soldiers  should  be 
recruited  at  opportune  times  eadi  year  as 
mi^t  be  considered  necessary  as  escorts  for 
the  missionaries,  who,  he  said,  must  enter  tiie 
forests,  gather  tt^ther  the  Indians  and  estab- 
lish them  in  settlements  appropriately  located. 

While  reports  and  papers  came  and  went  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Guatemala,  the  missionaries 
were  not  idle.  They  diligently  pursued  tbeir 
task  of  enticing  the  Indians  from  the  mountwns 
of  Talamanca ;  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  missions,  left  to  their  own  resources,  made 
small  progress.  However,  the  Padre  Jiluregui 
had  (xinsiderably  augmented  the  population  of 
T^rraba  by  the  year  1774.  The  Indians  began 
also  to  come  in  voluntuily,  fleeing  frran  the 
terrible  persecutions  of  the  ferocious  Mosqultos 
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and  their  friends  the  English.  In  1780  forty 
Talamancas  presented  themselves  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  at  Matina,  who  for- 
warded them  to  Cartago,  where  they  were 
gathered  into  the  fold  by  the  missionaries. 
During  this  same  year  a  number  of  Viceitas  also 
were  brought  in  from  the  mountains.  During 
the  year  1774,  the  missionaries  labored  with 
much  success  and  were  enabled  with  two  himdred 
Talamanca  Indians  to  found  the  village  of 
Guadalupe  three  leagues  from  San  Frandsco  de 
Terraba  towards  tiie  Chiriquf  frontier. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  determina- 
tion of  the  King,  nothing  was  carried  into  effect 
with  respect  to  Talamanca,  and,  even  though  the 
missionaries  had  to  wait  twenty-six  years  for  the 
royal  decree  of  November  19,  1787,  they  are 
still  waiting  for  the  escort  granted  them  therein  1 
In  1794  Don  Jose  Dom&s  y  Valle,  President  of 
the  Audienda  of  Guatemala,  ordered  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Costa  Rica,  Don  Jose  Vdzquez  y  Tellez, 
to  give  them  soldiers  to  enable  them  to  make 
incursicHis  such  as  were  made  by  Femdndez  de 
la  Pastora.  This  order  the  Governor  undertook 
to  obey  but  found  compliance  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  war  then  waging  between  Spain  and 
the  Republic  of  France.  So,  as  before,  the 
missionaries  were  compelled  to  go  on  with  their 
work  alone,  or  aocompamed  coily  by  Indians 
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who  had  professed  Christianity.  In  April*  1804, 
Pray  Ram6n  Rojas  entered  the  country  of  the 
Terbifl  of  the  North  and  brought  out  a  few  other 
Indians.  In  the  following  year  tiie  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Guadalupe,  which  was  very  un- 
healthf  ul — so  much  so>  indeed,  that  at  the  end  of 
nineteen  years  six  missionaries  and  more  than 
a  hundred  Indians  had  died  there — were  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco  de  T^rraba.  From  the 
year  1802  the  Governor,  Don  Tomis  de  Acosta, 
had  urged  this  transfer  upon  the  Audtenda 
of  Guatemala.  Nevertheless  the  Indians  of 
Guadalupe  had -prospered  much;  they  possessed 
fields  of  cotton,  codiineal  dying  works  and  herds 
of  cattle. 

Indeed,  until  the  ultimate  day  of  Spanish 
domination,  and  even  for  a  number  of  years  after 
independence  was  proclaimed,  the  Guatemala 
missionaries  labored  indefatigably  fat  the  uplift 
and  Christianizing  of  the  Talamancas,  and,  as 
tenaciously,  the  latter  persisted  in  their  rebel- 
liousness. In  1815,  Fray  Apolinar  Moreno  and 
a  Christianized  Indian  who  accompanied  him 
were  waylaid  and  beaten  by  tiiem.  In  June,  1816, 
some  Indians  coming  to  Matina  from  Chirrip6 
informed  the  Commandant  of  the  garrison  that 
the  Talamancas  had  sent  word  to  Fray  Vicente 
Quesada  demanding  the  return  of  the  Indians 
who  had  been  enticed  away  from  their  country 
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and  waming  him  that  if  he  ever  came  among 
them  again  they  would  kill  him  as  well  as  any 
Christianized  Indians  who  might  accompany 
him. 

Yet,  however  incommensurate  the  results  ob- 
tained were  with  their  efforts,  the  work  of  the 
mission^es  was  by  no  means  fruitless;  a  large 
nimiber  of  descendants  of  the  Indians  brought  in 
from  the  mountains  of  Talamanca  to-day  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  civilization.  The  many  accounts 
written  *  of  this  region  and  its  inhabitants  con- 
stitute a  veritable  treasure  house  for  history. 

The  rugged  surface  of  Talamanca,  during 
past  centuries  the  theater  of  so  many  fierce 
struggles,  is  already  beginning  to  be  covered  by 
plantations;  the  railroad  now  crosses  the  Sixaola 
River  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  legendary  city 
of  Santiago,  and  the  descendants  of  the  dreaded 
warriors  of  former  times  have  become  inoffensive 
Costa  Rican  citizens.  But  in  spite  of  every 
effort  they  are  still  rebellious  in  spirit,  as  are 
all  indomitable  races  that  refuse  to  accept  civi- 
lization. 

■Lefin  Fernfindes — DocumentoB,  Vols.  V  aod  IX;  Manuel 
U.  d«  Peralta — Cotta  Rica  y  OoIomHa  ud  UnMt*  da  Gotta 
Bica  ti  CotofflMo. 
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In  searcb  of  the  Deeagoa- 
6exo,  118  ff. ;  frustration  of 
plana  of,  by  Dr.  Roblea, 
184-137 ;  treacberooa  deal- 
Inge  of  Contreraa  witb,  14S- 
148;  application  by  Ma- 
cbnca  de  Zuazo  and,  for 
goremoralilp  of  Coata  Blca, 

lett-ise.    - 

Calobebora  Blver,  298. 

CalTO,  TomOa,  Alcalde  at 
Cartaso,  856. 

Camaqnlre,  cacique,  and  Diego 
Gutierrez.  176  If. 

CamarAn,  cape,  131. 

Gamp  of  tbe  Horses,  Pera- 
f&n's,  282-284. 

GatnpatUtn,  Francisco,  OS. 

Cano,  Pedro  Alonso,  234. 

Cannibalism,  among  natlre  In- 
dian races,  17;  practiced  by 
members  of  Felipe  Gatier- 
re>'  expedition  to  Veragua, 
111 ;  of  Chlcbtmeca  Indians 
with  Rodrlgo  de  Contreraa, 
164~1SS. 

Capttulaohm  of  PhlUp  II.,  flx- 
iDg  boundaries  of  Costa 
Blca,  804. 

Carebe,  Don  Antonio,  caci^ve 
of  Tarlaca,  839. 

Carlay,  village  of,  14-16;  con- 
ditions In  village  at  tUne  of 
Colnmbna'  vlait,  29-88. 

Carloa  II,  King  Don,  S06l 
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Oarib  Indians,  8,  11-lfi;  Un- 
goage,  16;  nnmbers,  21. 

Caro  de  Hesa,  Diego,  246, 
24»,  262-263. 

Carrasco,  Lftiaro,  bishop  of 
Nicaragna,  198. 

Garrlllo  de  Flgueroa,  Luis, 
169. 

Garrlllo  Gntierrez,  captain, 
110. 

Cartage,  name  of  province  of 
Veragna  changed  to,  and 
EMego  Gntierrez  made  Gov- 
ernor of.  163-164;  at- 
tempted exploration  and 
colonization  of,  by  Caval- 
lOn  and  Gstrada  Rfivago, 
191-208. 

Gartago,  city  of,  founded  by 
Vftzquei  de  Coronado,  242- 
243;  danger  of,  from  upris- 
ing of  Indians,  269 ;  re- 
moval of,  to  the  site  of 
Ma  ta  Bedonda  ( Sabana ) , 
294;  reeatabUahment  of,  in 
valley  of  tbe  Oaarco,  296. 

Caaasola  y  Cfirdoba,  E>on  JosA 
de,  38a 

Oastaflede,  Diego  de,  13S,  160. 

Castafieda,  Juan  de,  exjiedi- 
tlon  of,  to  Gulfs  of  Dulce 
and  Nicoya,  66-6a 

Cestaflo,  Fray  Joan,  370. 

Cesttllft  del  Oro.  62,  102. 

Castillo  de  Austria,  Estrada 
RAvago's,  196;  founded  by 
Angudana  de  Gamboa,  308. 

CastUlo  rapids,  122. 

Castillo  y  Guamfln,  Don 
Alonso  del.  Governor  of 
Costa  Rtca,  342-344. 

Castillo,  Vicente  del,  mntlnoas 
soldier  wltb  PerafAn  de 
Rlbera,  288  B. 

Castroverde,  JuMn  de,  848. 

Catholic    Kings,    explanation 


of  n 


v27n 


Catiba,  Columbus  at,  42-4S. 
CavaUAD,  Joan  de,   189-191; 
'joed  by  ±udietwia 
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of  OtutemiU  to  Mtgage  In 
colonliatlon  and  dtocoTwy 
in  Nneva  Cartago  and  Coata 
Blca,  191-193;  eiveditton 
of,  IBS  ff. ;  «ipIoraCionB  of, 
199-208 ;  later  appolnt- 
menta  and  carew  of,  208; 
Estrada  Rftvaso  cootnated 
irttb,  2ia 

Gayo  de  Agua,  Island  of,  the 
tme  Island  In  wUch  Nl- 
coeea  remained  for  a  long 
time  after  hla  abtpwreck  on 
the  coaat  of  Veragua,  64. 

OeballoB,  Fray  AnpuUn  de, 
memorial  of,  87  n.,  40  n.; 
mentioned,  282;  labora  of, 
in  Talamauca,  369. 

Cereceda.  Andrte  de,  77,  89, 
BQ-96. 

Cerrantea  Saaredra,  Hlsnel 
de.  Quoted  and  dted,  329. 

GbacOn  de  Lnna,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, 827,  333.  337,  33a 

ChangQlnola  Blver.  discovery 
of,  249. 

Cblcblmeca  Indians,  10-11 ;  in 
expedition  of  Bodrtgo  de 
Contreras,  148,  U3,  154  ft.. 


1«2. 
CUricamola    (or    Crlcamola) 

River,  810. 
Chlrlqnl  Lagoon,  vialt  of  Co- 

Inmtras  to,  41-42. 
Chlriqnf,  plains  of,  290. 
Chlrlqnl  Point,  62. 
CblrrlpO,  TlUage  of,  281. 
Chomes    Indians,    Sin.;    voir 

BDtarr  nibmlBaion  of,  18S- 

188. 
Cborotega    Indiana,    3,    0-10; 

language.  16;   nombers^  21. 
Cborotega  Ualalaci,  100. 
Cnwla,    the   Betm   Cities   of, 

215. 
Clndad  del  Lodo,  294. 
Climate  of  Costa  BIca,  2. 
Go,  volcano  of,  266. 
Coaza,   valley   of,   10-11,   142, 

144. 
Cocie  river.  369. 


Oocort  eaoique,  and  Dieco 
OnU«rrei,  176  ff. 

Gojer&n,  vlllaKe  of,  2S1. 

Colmenares,  R.  de,  66,  67. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  fourth 
vojace  of,  24  ff. ;  explor- 
atloDB  along  coaat  of  Costa 
Rica.  28-44 ;  CoaU  Rica  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Anres 
Chersoneens  (Malacca  Pen- 
Insnla)  by,  44;  retnm  to 
Spain  and  death  of,  46-46. 

Colnmbna,  Don  Dl%o,  suit 
bronght  by,  for  rights  la 
Costa  Rica,  46,  107. 

Oolnmbns,  Don  Fernando, 
quoted  and  dted.  Sin..  33, 
107. 

Columbos^     Don     Frandaco, 


116. 
Columboa,     Don     Lois,     107; 

cresited  Duke  of  Va«gtia, 

114 :    snrrftoders    dukedom 

for  a  pension,  116. 
Oomendador,    defined,   26  n. 
Commosism  among  early  In- 

dlans  of  Costa  Rica,  19. 
Conamarf,  San  Frandaco  d^ 

Conc^MdAn,  dty  of,  110,  111. 

Conflnes,  auOieitoia  of,  18& 

Contreras,  Hernando  de^  np- 
riaing  ot  216l 

Contreras;  Pedro  d^  nprlslng 
of,  216. 

Contreras,  Rodrlgo  de,  Gov- 
ernor of  Nicaragna,  11  n., 
117;  rival  expedition  to 
that  of  Hemin  Sincbss  de 
Badajoc  deepatched  by, 
146;  HemAn  SSnchea  cap- 
tured by,  160;  cruel  treat- 
ment of  nativee  by,  161  ff. ; 
conflicting  estimates  of, 
158-168 ;  controverslea  be- 
tween Diego  QntUrres  and. 
166-168. 

Coqnlba,  cacique,  203. 

Cftrdoba,  In  Argentina.  113. 

Coroblcl,  village  of.  82. 

Coroblcis  Indians.  3A  10.  21. 
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Gonmado,  port  of,  245. 

Coronado.  See  VAzqaes  de 
Ooronado. 

Oorotapa,  bill  of,  148. 

Correqne,  prince  of  the  East- 
ern Guttares,  240. 

Conohore,  cacique  of  Qnepo, 
229. 

CoitobI,  Tillage  of,  211. 

Gortte,  Hernftn,  capture  ot 
GonzAles  D&Tlla  I^,  8T. 

Gorao,  Pablo,  Tlctlm  of  Con- 
treras,  166-16a 

Goaa,  Joan  de  la,  48,  60. 

Coata  Rica,  location  and  area, 
1;  surface  features,  1-2; 
Gllinate,  2;  fauna  and  flora, 
2-8;  Indians  inhabiting,  in 
18th  century,  8  It.;  popu- 
lation at  period  of  dlBcov- 
ery,  21-22;  royage  of  Co- 
lumbus along  Atlantic  coast 
of,  28-44;  Brnselas  tbe  first 
town  founded  In,  by  Span- 
lah,  &G ;  first  appearance  of 
name.  In  official  documents 
Of  1B3».  187-138;  contwt 
for  poBsesslon  of,  between 
HnnAn  Sftncbei  de  Bada- 
joz  and  Rodrlgo  de  Gontre- 
ras,  Governor  of  Nicaragua, 
145-182;  boundaries  of,  aa 
fixed  under  OapUultuMn 
dellrered  to  Diego  de  Ar- 
tleda  b7  Pblllp  II.,  804. 

Gota.  Ignado,  198,  200,  203, 
208,  228,  241. 

Goto,  fort  of,  scene  of  defeat 
of    Marmolejo,    280-232. 

Gotorl.  village  of,  81. 

Gotoe   tribe,    5;    fortlflcatlonB 

Goyoche,  valley  of,  201. 

Gozaboica,  the  Indian  name  of 
Lake  Nicaragua,  86. 
of,  2S2-283;  account  of  the. 


Griado  de  Csttllla,  Dr.  Alonso, 
president  of  tbe  andlencU 
of  Guatemala,  82S,  328,  829. 

Gublllo,  Diego  del,  S33,  3S4, 
841-842. 
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Oneva,  Don  Fernando  de  la, 

316-817. 
Culebraa  Blver,  298. 
Ourridabat,  village  of,  2!4n. 
CuKo,  city  of,  189. 


Dari«n,  gnU  ot.  00,  9Z. 
Dart^n,  town  of ,  64,  T2. 
Dftvlla,  Juan,  222. 
Davis,  John,  buccaseo',  8S&- 

SS9. 
Desaguadero,  discovery  ot  the, 

by  Ruy  Dtaz,  106;  interest 

In  exploration  of  tbe,  116; 

exploration    of,    by    Alonso 

Calero     and     Hachuca     de 

Zuazo,  121  If. 
Dlanea,  Hemfln,  HI. 
Diaz,  Ruy,  9S,  106. 
DIas  del  CaetUlo,  B.,  dted.  S2. 
Dlrlagen,  cacique,  87-88. 
DomAs    y    Talle,    Don    Jos6, 

889. 
Doraces  River,  299. 
Drake,  Franda,  on  tbe  west 

coast    of    Guatemala,    812- 

314. 
Dndoso  Strait,  9^ 
Dulce.  Golf  of,  1,  67,  M. 
Dulce  Sea,  96. 

Dnlcehe,  Indian  princess,  230. 
Duquelba,  San  Bartolome  de^ 

347,  840,  3S2,  854. 
Dny,  valley  of,  250. 


Eaglets  of  gold  worn  br  la- 


Pedro  de,  110. 

Enrlqnez,  Crtstabal,  110. 

Embalming  practiced  by  Costa 
Rlcan  Indians,  87. 

Braso,  Don  Cristobal  de,  264. 

B8Cobedo,  r.  F.  de,  qnoted, 
80a 

Bscribanofl,  arrival  of  Colum- 
bus at,  43. 
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EKtido,  island  of  the,  Oolnm- 
bus  at,  41-^;  62-03. 

B^wfiola,  Island  of,  24. 

Baplnosa,  favorite  of  Fedm- 
rlaa,  6G,  66. 

BMete,  Uaitln.  100;  explor- 
ations In  Nlcaragiu  bj, 
106. 

Estrada,  Alonao  de,  treasorer 
of  Mexico,  854  n. 

Batnda,  DoBa  Lulaa  de,  8M  n. 

Estrada  RATago,  Juao  de, 
dted,  104 ;  Joins  CavalUn  In 
expedition  Into  Nueva  Car- 
tago  and  Costa  Rlca,  102  ff. ; 
services  of,  In  expedition, 
194  B. ;  fallore  of  efforts  of, 
107-198 ;  made  lieutenant 
oC  the  Alcalde  mayor,  208; 
high  character  of,  and  work 
of,  nmonx  the  IsdlaoB,  208- 
211 ;  dissensions  between 
VtUqaes  de  Coronado  and, 
218;  neglect  o^  by  PhUlp 
II.,  263. 

Bstrella  River,  discovery  of, 
bj  Caro  de  Ueaa,  240 ;  find- 
ing of  gold  washings  In, 
200-2S1. 


Falces,  marques  de,  21Rn. 

Femflndei  de  Bobadllla,  Don 
Juan,  Qovernor  of  Costa 
Rica,  807. 

Femindei  de  COrdova,  Gon- 
■alo,  the  "Gran  CapitAn," 
61. 

Femfindes  de  CArdova,  rran- 
dsco,  90 ;  destruction  of,  tj 
Pedrarlas,  101 ;  search 
made  by,  for  outlet  of  lake 
of  Nicaragua,  lOS. 

FemAndez  de  Bndso,  67,   68. 

Pem&nda  de  Beredia,  Don 
Alonso,  Governor  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Comandante  of 
Costa  Rlca,  380  IT. 


Tem&ndes;  Uon,  dted  and 
quoted,  11,  lS-14.  16,  20,  30, 
87  n.,  40  n.,  47,  48,  67,  77, 
108,  llj^  121,  128,  137,  140, 
ISl,  164,  188^  102,  201,  202, 
213,  21B,  237,  248,  2S2,  272, 
276,  282,  284,  283.  291,  2&t, 
SOe^  810,  810,  820;  323;  831, 
842,  861,  sea,  367,  360,  40L 

FNuAndea  de  la  Pastora,  Don 
FrandscD,  expeditions  of^ 
Into  Talamanca,  390-396. 

FnmAndes  Guardla,  K.  dted. 
14.  212,  231,  232,  26S,  272. 

reminder  Juan,  ticalde  of 
the  dty  of  Santiago  de 
Talamanca,  831. 

FeraiDdea  de  Betwlledo,  116. 

Fem&ndei  de  Salinas,  Don 
Joan,  346,  346l 

FeetlvalB,  religious,  among 
native  Costa  RIcans,  17. 

Feudal  selgnlorlee  among 
Chorotega   Indians,   6-7. 

Fietta  de  oailai,  100. 

Flgueredo,  Don  Francisco  Joa^ 
de,  archbishop  of  Guate- 
mala, 806. 

FigneroB,  Fray  Pedro  de,  870; 

FlAres,  captain  Pedro,  316. 

Fonseca,  Ba;  of,  discovered 
bj  Andrte  Nltio,  90. 

Fragata,  defined,  127. 

Franciscan  friars  tn  Tala- 
manca, 368-401. 

FuHites,  Don  Lnla  de,  bishop 
of  Nicaragua,  263. 

Puarte  island.  62. 

runnell,  WllUam,  dted,  0. 


O 

Gabb,  William  IL,  explor- 
ations of.  In  Talamanca, 
208-209;  dted,  831;  reUc  of 
church  of  San  Job6  de 
Cabecar  fonnd  by,  382. 

GaltAn,  Juan,  uprising  of, 
190-191, 

GAlveB  Caballero,  captain,  336. 
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Gimes,  Jo96  D.,  on  Rodrlgo  de 

GontreraB,  158. 
Oarabtto,  Andres,  90;  ezcor- 

Blon    of.    Into    CoBta    Slca, 

104-lOS. 
Oorablto,  Gaetar  aadgve,  12, 

201,  206,  206;  war  between 

VSaqnes  de  Coronado  and. 


Garcia  de  Loayca,  cardinal, 
blahop  of  SlsUenu  and 
preaident  of  tbe  Council  of 
the  Indies,  US,  U4. 

Qarcia  PelfteB,  Francisco  de 
Paula,  archblBliop  of  Ona- 
temala  and  historian,  896. 

OardmufiOE.  founding  of  dty 
of,  by  CavalWn,  201,  202; 
enUr  of  TAmnea  de  Coro- 
nado Into,  230. 

Garret  7  Arlori,  Fray  Benito, 
bishop  of  Nicaragna,  884. 

GelTea,  conde  de,  21S  n. 

Gomara,  F.  L.  de,  dted  and 
quoted.  4,  S,  SSn. 

Gonsfilez,  Alonso,  IIL 

Ooneftles  DAvlla.  Gil,  T,  10; 
expedition  of,  70  S. ;  mag- 
nitude of  acMevementa  of 
92-93 ;  second  expediUon  of, 
95-86;  capture  by  Cortes 
and  death  of,  07-98. 

Gonz&leE  Vlqnez.  C,  cited.  29, 
190,  201,  204.  242,  2Cfl. 

Gradas  i  Dloe,  Cape,  named 
by  Columbns,  29. 

Gramalxo,  Lorenzo,  872. 

Granada,  dty  of,  founded,  OS. 

Granda  y  Balbfs,  Lorenso  de, 
OoTornor  of  Goata  Bica, 
882. 

Greytown,  fonodlng  of,  160. 

Gualga  Blver,  41-42. 

Gtunacaate,  province  of,  280. 

Guanahanl,  island  of,  the  firat 
American  Und  discovered 
by  Columbus.  28. 
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Gnanaja,    Island    of,    Colnm- 

boa'  dlscorery  of,  27-28. 
Quarco,  Guetar  cacigve,  IZ 
Guarco,     anbmlsslon     of     co- 

ciquea    of,    to    Y&zquei    de 

Coronado,  240^241. 
Guarco,  valley  of,  242. 
QuatuBos     Indians,     languid 

of.  16-16. 
GuaycorS,  cooJaue  of  Sucaca, 

3S1. 
Guayml     River     and    Valley. 

281,  SIO.  311. 
Gnaymura,  137. 
Guerrero,      Fray      FrandscOi 

37a 
Gnetarea     branch     of     Carib 

race  of  Indians,  12-14,  21; 

friendly  terms  between  Taz- 

ques  de  Coronado  and,  221- 


Gullien,  Alonso,  193. 

Gutlfirrea,  Alonso,  108. 

GutiSrres^  Diego,  appointed 
Governor  of  Boyal  Veragua, 
163-164 ;  controveraieB  be- 
tween Contreras  and,  16&- 
168;  greed,  cruelty  to  In- 
dians, and  retreat  of,  176- 
184;  defeat  and  deatb  of,  at 
Tayutif^  1S4. 

Gutierrez,  Felipe,  expedition 
of,  to  Veragua,  107-112; 
end  of,  113. 

Gutiertea  de  Ayala,  Dod 
Pedro.  186. 

GunuAn,  Don  Diego  de,  813. 

Gomftn,  captain  Don  Joan 
de,  84a 


Haro,  Crlstflbal  de,  71. 
Haya   Fem&ndez.   Don  Dleso 

de    la.    Governor   of  Corta 

Rica.  387. 
Haytl,  Columbns  at,  26-27. 
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^«b«ia,  DIeco,  oaetque  of  TkI- 

uuDca,  844. 
H««dU.  P«dro  de,  HI. 
Hermoao,  Boque  Jadnto,  861^ 

saa. 

Hernflndes,  Tt*j  Ulgnel,  87& 

Herrerm,  A.  d«,  quoted,  4,  48. 

Herren,  Don  Dleio  de,  31S. 

HlnoJOBo,  AgusUn  de,  2S& 

HondsraB,  Colnmbos'  laadlntc 
Id,  2S;  Goiufllei  Dartla's 
crpedltlon  bj  way  of,  86; 
dlBtnrbanceB  between  Span- 
ish adventurera  la,  07  ff. 

Hortado,  Bartolomt,  S7. 

Hurtado,  Benito,  96. 


lADdadto,  Don  Joan  HartlDec 

de,  20L 
Landecho,    port    of,    founded 

b7  CaTalUn,  201-302. 
lAa  AJaa,  Fray  SebastUn  d^ 

871. 
Uu  Alaa,  Jnau  de,  83»-3M. 
Laa  Cmaaa,  B.  de.  dted,  S8,  30, 

82,     4S;     quoted,     74;     on 

Bodrlgo  de  ContreraB,  ISD. 
I«a  CaMa,  FnuKdaco  de,  97- 

9S. 


IbacaarA,  Joan,  chief  of  Tal- 
amanca  Indiana,  344. 

Indiana  of  Costa  Rica  at 
NdnnlDK  of  loth  century, 
S;  five  racea  and  their 
branches,  3-lS ;  lanpiaces 
of,  IS-ie;  rellfrlons  of,  16- 
18;  Bodal  relations  of,  IS- 
IS ;  agrlculttire,  maoufac- 
tnrea,  art,  and  commerce  of, 
19-21 ;  nnmbers  of,  at  ite- 
riod  of  discovery,  21-22. 

nianea  de  Castro,  Joan,  offl- 
cer  with  Vfiaqaez  de  Coro- 
nado,  22S,  230,  243,  2SS- 
2S6. 

Irasd,  volcano  of,  266>. 

Irving,  Washington,  date  of 
Balboa's  executton  as  glTen 
by,  66  a 


JoftD  de  Arila,  mines  of,  100. 
Jnarroa,   Domingo,  errors  In 

history  by,  271. 
Jorqofn  River,  208. 


Lencee,  BartolomA  de,  310. 
LeOn.  Gabriel  de.  160. 
Lefin,  SantUgo  de,  336. 
Lepanto,  battle  of.  21(L 
Llmdn,  port  of.  361. 
UmAn  River.  30  n. 
Lobo  de  Gnsmfln,  Martin.  327. 
LOpei  Cerrato.  licmioiado,  803. 
Lfipea  de  la  Flor,  Don  jnan, 

361,  364,  867. 
L6pea  Carrlllo,  IBlgo,  112. 
I>6pei,     Dl^o,     rebellion     of, 

against  PeraMn  de  Rlbera, 


LacondOD,  216. 


L6pes,  fray  Ueldior,  37L 
Ldpes  de  Legaxpl,  UIgael,  SOSl 
Ldpea   de  Rlb^^    Don    Boy, 

280. 
LOpei  de  Blbera,  Uwo,  271, 

281. 
Ldpei  de  Salcedo,  101. 
Ldpes    de    Velasco,    qooted, 
-  104-106. 
Loa    Beyes,    foonding   of,    by 

CavallOn,  201. 
Luque,  Fernando  d^  SSl 
Looa,  EYay  Joan  de,  36L 


Hachnca  de  Zaaso,  Diego, 
Joins  with  Calero  in  ex- 
ploration    of     the     Desa- 
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goadero,  118  ff.;  appllca- 
Uon  bf ,  tor  governorablp  of 
Costa  Rica,  185-186. 

Machuca  Rapids,  122. 

Macotela,  rra;  Diego,  371. 

Uaiie,  production  of.  by  In- 
diana of  Coata  Rica,  IS. 

Uangnee.     Bee  Chorotega  In- 

Uangues  River,  246. 

MansOeld,  Edward,  bacca- 
neer,  3S8-366. 

Mantag,  defined,  28  n. 

Manufactures  of  native  Indi- 
ans of  Costa  Rica,  2a 

Maravedi,  defined,  TOn. 

Harbella,  fortress  of,  built  by 
HernAn  SAnches  de  Badajoz, 
142;  V&zquez  de  Goronado 
at  Bite  of,  2S2. 

Marcos  de  Nlza,  Fray,  21R. 

Margll,  Fny  Antonio,  STl, 
378. 


MOrques,  Diego,  74. 
Mfitquei,  Herndn,  126-129. 
Marroquln,     Don     Frandsco, 

bishop  of  Guatemala,  192. 
Mtutate,   Indian  clotUng,   36. 
Mata  Redonda,  site  of,  294. 
Matamoros,     Fray    Juan    de, 

870. 
Mattna  River,  263. 
Metlna,  TiUage  of,  300. 
Medio  Queso  Blver,  dlscoTery 

of,  121. 
Meua,  Bstebaa  de,  276  a.,  27a 
Mencos,   general  Don   Martin 

Carloa  de,  president  of  tbe 

audtencta     of     Qnatemala, 

354. 
MendUnr,     Fraj    Joan,    388, 


Medrano,  Don 
Jnan  de,  841. 

Meetansa,  Juan  de,  S28-329. 

Mexico,  Immigration  of  In- 
diana into  Costa  Rica  from. 
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11;  trade  of  Costa  Rlean 
Indiana  with.  38. 

Missions,  Franciscan,  In  Tal- 
amanca,  368-379 ;  ot«- 
throw  of  work  of,  by  nprta- 
Ing  of  Indiana,  880-384; 
efTorts  at  re6stabUshmeat 
of,  385-401. 

Mofn,  361. 

Molina,  Diego  de,  100. 

Montalvo,  Don  SYanclBco  An- 
tonio de,  3S7n. 

Monterroso,  Fray  Jnan  d<^ 
S70. 

Moreno,  Fray  ApoUnar,  400. 

Moreno,  Pedro,  98. 

Morgan,     Henry,     In     Coet* 


Morlllo,  Pray  Lucas,  378. 
Mosquitos  Zamboe,  the,  872- 

373. 
Mountains  of  Costa  Rica,  1-^ 
Moya,  condeaa  de,  61. 
MuQoe  CbacOa,  Francisco,  287. 

N 

Nabua  Indians;  8,  10-11,  21. 

Natd,  town  of,  founded  by 
Esplnosa,  03. 

Nature  worship  among  In- 
diana of  Costa  Rica,  16-17. 

Navarrete,  quoted  and  cited, 
27,  88,  48. 

Nicaragua,  eacigve,  dealings 
of.  with  OonxAIeK  Dirila, 
82-89. 

Nicaragua,  lake  of,  discovered 
by  GonzUea  DAvila,  86;  the 
search  for  communication 
between  Atlantic  and.  105- 
106,  116. 

Nlcoya,  capital  dty  of  Cboro- 
t^a  Indians,  6-7;  expedi- 
tion of  OonzAlea  DAvila  to 
81. 

Nlcoya,  Gulf  of,  1,  87. 

Nlcnesa,  Diego  de,  govern- 
ment of  Veragua  bestowed 
on,  46 :  character  and  quall- 
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tlM    of,    4T-1S;    eqtedltion 

and  experleocea  of,  40^7. 
Nlfio,  Andrta,  70,  71,  TS,  T7, 

80. 
NUo,  Andrta,  pUot,  dlscorered 

the  bB7  of  Fonaecft  and  tbe 

gulf  of  Tehnant^iec  70,  71, 

73.  77. 
Nlu,  Pray  Uarcos  de,  215. 
Mochaii,  province  of,  S6-8a 
Vospien    J    Moncada,    Fran- 

ctsco  de,  878. 
Nombn  de  Dloa,  NIcnena  at, 

((& 
Nombre    de    Jeads,    dty    of, 

founded  by  Perafin  de  Bl- 

bera,  291-2as. 
Nneva  Andalucia,  4& 
NnevB      Carta  (TO,      dty      of, 

founded  by  Pereyra,  246, 
NdQes,  Alonso,  SfL 
Ndfiei  de  Balboa,  Vasco,  B7, 

S8;     discovery     of     Pactflc 

Ocean   by,  68;  Jealousy  of 

Pedrarlaa  toward,  reenlUng 

In  execution  of,  63-66;  date 

of  deatb  of,  OS  n. 
Hdfiei  de  Temifio,  Don  Fran- 

daco,  S4B. 


Obregfin,  Don  Jnan  de,  SS4. 

OboerrantlneB,  mlaalonB  of 
tbe,  884. 

OcAn  7  Trillo,  Don  Joan  de. 
Governor  of  Costa  Rica, 
817  ff. 

OcOn  y  Trillo,  Don  Pedro  de, 
822. 

Oexmelln,  cited,  866L 

Ojeda,  Alonso  de,  grant  of 
government  to,  In  Colombia, 
48;  experiences  ot  In  Car- 
tagena, 60  O. 

Olaoo.  Lope  de,  50,  51,  5S,  66. 

Olta,  Cristobal  de,  97-08. 

Oliver,  Pedro  de,  337. 

Ordatlez  de  Villaqnirftn,  Pedro, 
Correffidor  of  Nicoya,  188- 
18». 


OroBl,  village  of,  301,  20K. 
Orotina,  province  of.  SL 
Ortega,    Fray   Joan    de,   321, 

870. 
Ortia  Barriga,  Jnan,  808. 
Ortls  de  Elgueta.  Alonso,  I8S. 
(^  Gulf  of.  230.    Bee  Dnlce, 

Gulf  of. 
Osea,  Fray  Pedro  de,  362. 
Osorio,  Oarcia,  160. 
Otaiora,  Fray  Pablo  de^  371. 
OtaolanrmcU,      Fray      JoaC, 

OvaUe,  Jnan  de.  21& 

Ovalle,  Joan  de,  221. 

Ovando,  Fray  NlcolAa  dct  28, 
47. 

Ovledo,  G.  F.  de.  quoted  and 
cited.  3-4,  7.  104.  164;  mis- 
taken estimate  of  Rodrlgo 
de  Contreraa  by,  169; 
friendsblp  between  Diego 
Gutl6rrea  and.  166. 


Pacaca.  village  of,  208. 

Pacbeco.  Don  Antonio,  870. 

Pacbeco,  Juan  Oarda,  160. 

Palados.  Matlaa  de.  20a 

Palma,  Gonzalo  de.  816. 

Papagayo,  82. 

Parani  River,  118. 

PavOn,  Frandsco.  310-811. 

Pearl  flaherieB  In  Gulf  of  Ni- 
coya, 9. 

Pearl  Islands.  Goncfiles  Divlla 
at  the.  75-76. 

Pedrarlaa  Dftvlla,  advent  of. 
In  New  World  atfairs.  69; 
cbaracter  and  career  of.  60 ; 
atrodtfes  practiced  by.  62; 
jealousy  of.  toward  Nufiec 
de  Balboa,  63-64;  execu- 
tion of  Balboa  by.  66-^; 
dealings  with  Goozftles 
DlvUa.  72-76.  91-«;  rdwl- 
llon  of  Spanish  captains 
agnlnat,  9$-101 ;  destruc- 
tion of  Cdrdova  by,  101 ;  ap- 
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pointed  GoTemor  of  Nlca- 
raKU&,  and  death  of,  104. 

Pefia.  CrlHtfllial  de,  115. 

Pefialoaa,  Dofia  Marta  de, 
daughter  of  Pedrarlas  who 
married  Balboa  by  proxy 
and  was  later  the  wife  of 
Bodrlgo  de  Contreras,  66, 
117. 

PefiaJosa,  Rodrigo  de,  161. 

PCrez  de  GozmAn,  Don  Jaan, 
362. 

PerafOn  de  Rlbera,  eacceeds 
VAsqaez  de  Coroimdo  as 
Governor  of  Costa  Rlcs, 
269;  steps  leading  to  il- 
legal distribution  of  the 
Indians  by,  274-280;  expe- 
diUon  of,  to  the  Estrelia 
Biver,  280  ff.;  crossing  of 
tile  Great  CordiUera  by, 
289-290;  city  of  Nombre  de 
Jeatls  founded  by,  291-293; 
goes  to  GuatemaU.  and  re- 
nounces governorship,  296 ; 
fallnre  of  efforts  of,  2&S. 

Peralta,  Manuel  M.  de,  cited 
and  quoted,  3,  41,  83,  99, 
103,  118,  121,  131,  141,  162, 
164,  184,  185,  187,  196,  201, 
207,  213,  218,  237,  240,  242, 
263,  269,  272,  278,  289,  312, 
401. 

Pereyra,  Antonio  Alvaree,  200, 
203,  208,  270,  280;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Coto  and  Tum- 
caca,  242;  the  downfall  of. 


P6rez  de  Gnzmftn,  Francisco,         217. 


Perez,  Pray  Bodrlgo,  murder 
of,  by  Indians,  340. 

P6reB  de  Cabrera,  Jnan,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Car- 
tage or  Teragua,  186-187. 

Peto,  dedned,  82  n. 

Pinole,  naUve  drink,  228. 

Plaa,  Alonso  de,  nephew  of 
Diego  Gutierrez,  171,  172, 
173,  179.  183. 

Pittler,  H.,  cited,  3,  SlBn. 
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Pizarro,  Frandaco,  68. 

Plzarro,  Fray  Juan,  280. 

Pizarro,  Oonzalo,  113. 

Poclintla,  21& 

Pocoeol  River,  122. 

Ponce  de  Lefin,  H.,  expedition 
of,  to  Gulfs  of  Dulce  and 
NIcoya,  66-68. 

Porras,  Diego  de,  quoted,  86; 
dted,  41. 

Portete,  361. 

Pozobneno,  Don  Jacinto,  887. 

Presbere,  Pablo,  leader  in  re- 
volt of  Talamanca  Indians, 
880  ff.;  execuUon  of,  384. 

Puente,  Alonso  de  la.  74.  91. 

Pufionrostro,  count  of,  Pe- 
darlas'  brother,  60. 


Quepo,  village  of,  80  n.;  ex- 
pedition of  Vftzquea  de  Cor- 
onado  to,  226-230. 

QnepoB  Indians,  S. 

Qoesada,  Fray  Vicente,  400. 

Quevedo,  Fray  Juan  de,  first 
bishop  of  Tlerra  Flrme,  QL 

Quirlbrf,  island  of.  28. 

Quitao,  cacigue  of  the  Gnar- 
cos,  239-241. 

Quizarco,  Indian  Ill-treated  by 
CavallOn,  203. 


BebulUda,  Fray  Pablo  de, 
373-378;  murder  of,  by  In- 
dians, 381. 

Beclus,  B.,  dted,  1. 

Redes  river,  63. 

Religions  of  Indians  of  Costa 
Rica.  16-ia 

Retrete,  port  of,  Columbus  ar- 
rives at,  43. 

ReventaiAn  Blver,  148,  180. 

Rlbera,  Pedro  AtAn  de.  See 
Peraf&n  de  Blbera. 
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Bfoo,  Pedro  de  los,  gorernor 

of  GutlUa  del  Oro.  lOL 
lUvera,  Tnj  Lticu  de,  878. 
BlTera  of  CoBta  Rica,  2. 
BcAlM,    Frandseo    FCres    de, 

Prerident    of   Audienda   of 

Panama,  ISS  ff. 
Bodrlgncs,  OKmUn,  122,   124. 
Bodrfpies    de    Ftinaeca,    Don 

Juan,  bishop  of  Bargofl,  68, 

80. 
BodrlgneE      Fnuco,      Alonso, 

2S4. 
Bojas,  Diego  de,  118. 
Rojaa,  Gabriel  d^  W,  106, 138. 
Bojas,  Frar  BamAn,  400. 
Bomo,  Joan,  219. 
Ronqulllo,  Juan,  ISA. 
BnU,  Pedro,  100. 


SAbaloa  del  Norte  Btrer,  ex- 
ploration of,  124. 

Sabandl,  Tlllaie  of,  81. 

SacriflceB,  human,  among 
Costa  Rlcan  Indiana,  IT. 

SAenz  Tftsqnes,  Don  Jnaa 
Frandsco,  806,  S6T. 

SalaEar,  Don  Pedro  de,  395. 

Salaear,  Fernando  de,  Llea- 
tenant-Ooremor  of  Costa 
Blca,  848-360. 

Salasar,  Melcbor  de,  260,  28& 

Sallnaa,  Fray  Diego  de,  200. 

Bamamart,  iu4har  or  Mgti 
priest  of  Cabtear,  S31. 

San  Antonio,  Fraj  Juan  de, 
862,  8S3. 

San  Carlos  (Cntrto)  River, 
122  n. 

S&ncbes  Araqne,  835-338. 

S&uche*  de  Badajoz,  Hernfln, 
expedition  of,  136  ff. ;  plans 
of  Rodrlgo  de  Contreras 
against,  145  ff. ;  taken  pris- 
oner by  Contreras,  150; 
fate  of,  160,  161-162. 

Stncbes    de    Ouldo,    Hlgnel, 


Qoremor  od  Mertm  ct 
Coota  Rica,  204,  2ea 

Bandoral,  Don  Gregorio  d^ 
34Sl 

Ban  Frandaco,  dtj  of,  named 
by  Diego  GatUrres,  173. 

San  OU  de  BneoavlBta,  dty 
of,  founded,  96, 

Ban  Ildefonso,  fort  of,  bnllt 
by  Alonso  de  BonlUa,  332. 

San  Jos4,  Fray  Frandsco  de, 
373-877. 

San  Jnan  de  la  Crnx,  found- 
ing of,  100. 

San  Jnan  River,  discovery  of, 
128  O. 

San  Marcos,  establishment  of 
port  of.  141. 

San  Hlgnel,  golf  (rf,  74. 

San  Hlgnel,  town  of,  in  San 
Salvador,  190. 

Santa  Uarfa  de  Belbi,  at- 
tempted founding  of  colony 
of,  by  Colnmbna,  43-44. 

Santa  Uarta  del  Antlgna  del 
Darien,  colony  of,  67,  59: 

Santa  Marta,  vUlage  of.  62. 

Santiago,  town  of,  established 
by  Diego  GuUerres,  160. 

Santiago  de  Talamanca,  dty 
of,  fonnded,  319;  abandon- 
ment and  mln  of,  334-336. 

Santo  Domingo,  visit  of  Co- 
in mbas  to,  26. 

Santo  Domingo,  plains  of,  201. 

San  Vicente^  gulf  of.  See 
Caldera,  bay  of. 

Saraplqui  River,  12a 

Sepnlchers,  gold  relics  found 
in,  6 ;  art  In  vessels  taken 
from,  20,  37. 

Serrabft,  Jnan,  cadgve  of  Tal- 
amanca. 344. 

Serrano,  Hanuel,  382. 

Slbtl,  THlamance  name  for 
Sapreme  Being,  17,  388  n. 

Slxaola  Rtver,  the,  29& 

Soda!  relations  among  Indi- 
ans of  Costa  Rica,  18-18. 

Sojo  y  PeDaranda,  Dl^o   d^ 
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aetlTltlM  of.  In  Ttlunanca, 
81T-822,     8S»-884;     retlre- 

ment  of,  886. 
Solano,  Jnan,  son  of  tbe  oow- 

9«itfador  of  tbat  nanu^  888; 

848. 
Solano,  Joan,  2n,  276,  280; 

expedition  of,  into  the  ral- 

ley  of  tlie  anayml,  281  ff. 
Sou,  loan  de,  108. 
SoSB,  Lope  de,  66,  72, 
Soto,    Hernando    de,    96,    96; 

explorations    In    Nicaragua 

br,  106. 
Bnerre,    entrance    of    Hartfn 

Estete  into,  106;  expedition 

of  Diego  OntUrrez  to,  168. 
Snerre    Hirer.       Bee     Bervi- 

Snn  wotolilp  bj  Coota  Bican 


Indl 


;ie. 


Tierra  Adentro.  rebelUona  of 
iDdlana  of,  SS6  tf. 

Tt^ra  Flrme,  62,  184. 

TlTlTee,  baj  of,  201. 

Toledo,  Dofia  Harla  de,  expe- 
dition to  Veragna  sent  ont 
by,  107  ff. 

7'oiniw,  defined,  82  n. 

Toro  Tapid^  106,  122,  126-126. 

Tortngnero,  province  of,  10& 

Trexo,  Diego  de,  19Sl 

Trexo,  Lnla  Dlaa,  206-206. 

Trujillo,  town  of.  In  Hon- 
dnras,  187. 

Tudor,  qaeen  Hary,  216. 

TnricliiquI,  cactgve,  rebellion 
of,  268  ff. 

Tnrrlalba,  Totcano  oS,  180. 

TtuTlalba,  rebellion  of,  254. 

TnrrdcarcB,  plains  of,  201. 


TaUqnirt,  village  of,  290. 

Talamanca,  marcb  of  TAz- 
qnec  de  Goronado  Into,  248- 
249;  location  end  character 
of,  297-301;  the  "King"  of, 
801;  Marqnisate  of,  366; 
rising  of  Indians  In,  against 
SpanlBli,  380-384;  straggles 
of  missionaries  to  Chris- 
tUnlze  natlTM  of,  880-401. 

Taqne,  Qnetar  oaoique,  221. 

Tarlaca,  garrlsonli^  of,  838. 

Tarire  Btver,  298-299;  ez- 
ploration  of,  bj  Pedro 
FlArez,  819. 

Tattooing  among  Nicoya  In- 
dians, 7. 

Tanre,  month  of  the,  161. 

TaTQtlc,  scene  of  defeat  and 
death  of  Diego  GntUrres, 
184;  arrival  of  Ttsqaez  de 
Goronado  at,  253. 

Tehnantepec,  Gulf  of.  dis- 
covered hj  Andres  NlOo,  90. 

TCrraba,  Rio  Grande  de.  78. 

Thiel,  Bishop,  cited,  3,  12,  21, 
28,  SO,  200,  263,  868. 


UJarracI,  village  of,  204, 
Ujarras,   image  of  Virgin   in 

convent  church  of,  3^ 
UJarrai  Indians,  rebellion  of, 

264.  266. 
Urabft,    gulf    of,    also   called 

gulf  of  Darifin,  49. 
Dsabaril  Indlan^  818,  819. 


Valdlviem,  Frar  Antonio  de, 
bishop  of  Nicaragua,  assas- 
sinated bj  Hernando  aiod 
Pedro  de  Contreras,  216. 

Vallente,  Cape,  02.  68. 

Vallejo,  captain,  63. 

TOzQuez,  Alonso,  governor  of 
Veragna,  247. 

VAzquei,  Pray  Franctsco, 
quoted,  800. 

Vfisques  de  Goronado,  Don 
GoUEalo.  father  of  the  con- 
queror of  Coata  Hlca,  216. 

VAaqneE  de  Goronado,  Don 
Gonzalo,  son  of  the  con- 
queror of  Goeta  Blca,  817. 
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TftiqnM  da  Ooronado,  Fran- 
dsco,  leader  of  tbe  sxpedl- 
tloit  to  tbe  chimerical  Serea 
CitlM  of  Obola,  215. 

Tfiqaes  de  Coronado,  Juan, 
disaaudotu  between  Botrada 
BAvaso  and,  211-213;  anc- 
ceeda  CaTalldn  aa  Alcaide 
mayor  of  Nicarafaa  and  of 
Nnera  Gartago  and  Goata 
Bica,  214-218 ;  acUerements 
of.  In  Coata  Rlea  and  Nuera 
Cartago,  220  ff. ;  contlnnea 
conqaeat  of  hla  prorln-e, 
224  tt.i  voyage  of,  to  Nlca- 
ragna,  243;  contlniiB&ce  of 
conquest  of  Coata  Blca  by, 
24B  ff. :  croases  the  Great 
CordlUera  into  Ara  or  Tal- 


condnct  of,  in  his  conqneatB, 
2fl0-261;  visit  of,  to  Spain 
and  death  at  see  on  retom 
Torage,  262-26S. 

T&sqnei  de  Coronado,  Jnan, 
brother  of  the  conqueror, 
21B,  21& 

Tisquea  r  TSUea;  Don  Jose, 
399. 

Feedor,  defined,  100. 

.Vela,  rray  JoaC,  888. 

Velasco,  Hortdn  de,  293. 

Velftzquei  Ramlro,  SltL 

Yen^ae  de  los  Bios,  Pedro, 
Alcalde  mavof  of  Coata 
Bica,  267. 

Teragua,  Colnmbua  poaaes  hy, 
43;  mistaken  view  of,  held 
by  Columbus,  44 ;  spread  of 
fame  of  rtchea  of,  46;  gov- 
emmeat  of,  bestowe^l  on 
Diego  de  Nlcueaa,  46;  ex- 
pedition of  Ntcuesa  Into,  49- 
67;  expcdltloQ  of  Felipe 
GuUerrea  to,  107-112;  the 
dukedom  of,  114-llS;  gor- 
emorshtp  of  province  be- 
stowed on  Diego    Qntienre* 


and  nana  changed  to  Oar* 
tafo,  163-164;  province  of, 
formed  out  of  dnchr  ceded 
to  Don  Lnia  Colnmbns,  804. 

Teragua  Bojal  and  Veragna 
Ducal,  164  n. 

Tespncd,  Amerigo,  49. 

Tlcelta,  branch  of  Carlb  race 
of  Indians,  12,  14-16,  21. 

TUlaloboe,  Uignel  de,  336. 

Tillareal,  Don  Pedro  de. 
Bishop  of  Nlcaragna  and 
Costa  Bica,  826-827. 

Volcanoes  of  Costa  Bica,  2, 
2HI. 

Voto,  Tillage  of,  106l 

Totos,  the,  branch  of  Ooio- 
bicf  race,  4,  12a 


Witchcraft,  beUef  in,  by  In- 
dians of  Costa  Bica,  87-S& 

Women,  position  of,  among 
Indians,  9. 


Xora,    Bartolo,   Indian  chief, 


Fray     Antonio    de, 

murder  of,  by  Indiana,  881. 

Zftrate,   Juan   de,   27Gn.,   27& 

ZorobarO,    Bay  of,    dlscoTsry 

of,  by  Colnmbtis,  89-40. 
Zachiltepfiquea,  216. 
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